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All the Facts— 
iv 66Q@ELF GOVERNMENT can 
No Opinion succeed only through an tm- 
structed electorate. The more com- 
lex the problems of the nation 
ecome, the greater is the need for 
more and more advance instrue- 
tion.” —Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States, 
1929— 
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Of Employment 


Below Average 


Curtailed Operating Sched-| 
ules in Many Large Indus- | 
tries in Month Reported | 
By Labor Department 


Wad, Weather Delays 


Outdoor Activities 


Public and Private Funds Are} 
Made Available for Emer-| 


| 
gency Construction Through-| 


out Nation 


Public and private funds in large | 
amount were being made available 
to remedy the unemployment situa- 
tion which was at a low stage at the 
end of December, according to a 
review of employment conditions 
throughout the country made public 
Jan. 16 by the Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor. (A re- 
view of the general employment con- 





ditions in the 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be found in 
full text on page 7.) 

Winter weather interfered with 
outdoor occupations, including agri- 
culture and construction, the review 
discloses. Many manufacturing es- 
tablishments had ceased operation to 
take annual inventories, while, at the 
end of the month, large surpluses of 
labor were reported in most of the 
large cities. 

Declines Continue 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor states that em- 
ployment and pay-roll totals in 15 major 
industrial groups continued to decline 





in December. (The Bureau’s statement 
will be found in full text on page 7.) 
The general level ot employment in 
the 15 groups dropped 1 per cent, al- 
though a 17 per cent increase in employ- 
ment was reported for the month in the 
retail trade as well as a 2 per cent in- 
crease-in, anthracite mining. : 
Employment gains in agricultural im- 
plements, book and job printing, fer- 
tilizers, ‘automobiles, rubber tires, ship- 
building and steam-car building and re- 
pairing also were termed notable. | 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in December decreased 1.8 per cent 
as compared to that in November, and 
pay-roll totals de*reased 1.3 per cent. 
Synopsis of Conditions 


The synopsis of employment conditions 
throughout the United States, as issued 
by the Labor Department’s Employment 
Service, follows in full text: : 

Manufacturing activity remained be- 
low normal in many sections of the coun- 
try. Curtailed operating schedules pre- 
vailed in the larger industries and many 
establishments reported a further re- 
duction in forces. The month of De- 
cember is generally recognized as one 
in which inventory taking is started and 
repairs to plant equipment are made and, 
in many instances where inventory work 
was under way, operations in the plants 
were necessarily stopped, which meant 
the release of thousands of workers for 
a temporary period. ; 

Winter-weather conditions interfered 
with all outdoor work in practically every 
State. Highway construction was cur- 
tailed in many localities and a large 
number of men were released from em- 
ployment. The volume of building de- 
creased and unemployment among build- 
ing-trades men was a problem in a num- 
ber of the larger cities. Agricultural 
work which offers seasonal employment 
to thousands of men was practically at 
a standstill. 7 ; 

Large surpluses of labor, including 
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*Panama Canal Traffic 
Lowest in Four Years 


Column 7.] 


Tolls for 1930 Will Reach Ap- 
proximately $26,000,000 


Approximately 5,875 commercial ves- 
sels passed through the Panama Canal 
in 1930, which represents the lightest 

‘traffic through the canal since 1926, ac- 
cording to an estimate just made pub- 
lic by the Panama Canal. Tolls aggre- | 
gating about $26,106,900 will be collected | 
from transits during the year, according 
to the statement, which follows in full 
text: | 

An estimate of the current calendar | 
year’s traffic, based on figures available | 
for the first 29 days of December, indi- 
cates that there will be approximately 
5,875 commercial transits during the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1930, on which tolls 
amounting to approximately $26,106,900 
will be collected. This will be the small- 
est calendar year’s traffic since 1926 when 
5,420 vessels, paying $23,901,540.04 in 
tolls, passed through the canal; and the 
smallest traffic for any 12-month period 
(fiscal or calendar year) since June 30, 
1927, when a total of 5,475 vessels, pay- 
ing $24,228,830.11 in tolls, transited the 
canal. 

From July, 1927, up to the beginning 
of the current calendar year, transits 
failed to reach the 500 mark in only two 
instances; during the current calendar 
year, however, transits have exceedd 500 
in only three months, as follows: Jan- 
vary, 531; March, 515; and October, 517. 
For the calendar year 1930, it is esti- 

mated that the number of monthly com- 
mercial transits will average 489, as 








& pees with 536 for 1929, 527 for 1928, 
0 


7 for 1927, and 451 for 1926, 


In Behalf of Dairy Interests | 


Tax on Yellow Oleomargarine and Prohibition of Butter 
Substitutes for Use by Army, Navy and Government 
Institutions to Be Sought 


A FORMAL organization of Members 
“* ‘of Congress representing dairying 
districts was announced in a statement 
made public Jan. 15 by Representatives 
Strong (Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., 


and Kvale (Farmer-Labor), of Benson, — 


Minn., chairman and secretary, respeg- 
tively, of the organization. 

The purpose of this group will be, ac- 
cording to the statement: (1) Com- 
bined effort to secure prompt action on 
a proposal to amend the Oleomargarine 
Act so that all oleomargarine which is 
yellow in color, regardless of the source 
of color, be subject to 10 cents tax; (2) 
to secure action by Congress, to pro- 


hibit the use of any butter substitutes | 


for table use of the Army, Navy and 
all Government institutions; (3) to urge 
upon the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue the necessity and importance of 
amending the Bureau’s recent regulation 


permitting oleomargarine manufacturers | 


to use palm oil in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine to be considered free from 
artificial coloration and therefore not 
subject to the 10-cent tax per pound, 
and (4) to secure action by State Legis- 


Federal Ownership 
Of Buildings to House 
Post Offices Favored 


Postmaster General Says 
$70,000,000 Needed; No 


Breach of Public Interest | 


Found in Leasings 


eae | 
An examination of records reveals no| 


failure on the part of officials to pro- 
tect the public interest in the leasing of 
post office buiidings in the past, the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
told the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, Jan. 15, during 
the hearing on the bill (H. R. 13566) 
to provide far the purchase or construc- 
tioneof builditgs for post office stations, 
branches, and garages. 

Mr. Brown said the money paid for 
leasing buildings for post offices in 12 
years would be sufficient to buy the same 
buildings. There are 43 outstanding 
cases which should receive the immedi- 
ate attention of the Government, he 
said, since apparently high rentals in 
leases in the past have caused consid- 
erable unfavorable comment. Due to 
the insertion of cancellation clauses in 
the leases up to 1922, the lessors felt 
compelled to exact excessive rentals in 
order to protect themselves, Mr. Brown 
said, but since these clauses are now 
omitted, the Government should not be 


compelled to pay these exorbitant rents. | 


Limit Proposed 
The bill as considered before the Com- 
mittee authorizes $10,000,000 to be spent 
annually to carry out its provisions, but 
Representative Elliott (Rep.), of Con- 
nersville, Ind., Chairman of the Commit- 


tee, said he believes the amount to be} 


authorized should be limited to $45,000,- 
000 to be appropriated at not more than 
$10,000.000 annually. The Postmaster 


General said he had no objection to such‘ 


an insertion. 
The amount necessary to purchase the 


buildings of the class where the leases | 


are more than $6,000 annually.and the 


leases of which expire within the next | 
five years, would be approximately $43,- | 


000,600,. Mr. Brown pointed out, and 
those which would expire during the five- 
year period following that time, would 
require about $20,000,000, so that ap- 
proximately. $70,000,000 would be suffi- 
cient to buy all the postal buildings the 
purchase of which the Department con- 
siders would be economical, This amount 
would be expended on these same build- 
ings for rentals during a 12-year period, 
he said. Sueh a purchase would be a 
great saving, he said, for 


There are eight post office buildings, 


the total rent of which is about $400,000 | 


annually, and these same buildings could 
be purchased for approximately $5,000,- 
000, the Postmaster General said, while 
15 others, the annual rental of which 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


the lowest | 
| period of life of any of these buildings 
jis around 20 years. 


| 


| latures to restrict the sale of yellow oleo- 
|margarine. The statement follows in 
| full text: . | 
| In conformity with repeated requests, 
_ the following statement is issued: 

The serious calamity which has come 
upon the dairy farmers during the 
|months of November and December has 
come to the attention of so many mem- 
|bers of Congress that an informal meet- 
jing of the Representatives of districts | 
|in which dairying is of great importance 
jwas held Jan. 7. Representatives from 
15 States were present. Hon. James G. 
Strong, of Kansas, was elected chairman 
of the conference and Hon. Paul J. 
Kvale, of Minnesota, secretary. 

After considering the facts which were 
| presented by several of the Congressmen 
present and by Mr. A. M. Loomis, secre- 
tary of tae National Dairy Union, the} 
chairman was authorized to appoint a/| 
subcommittee to make further study for | 
the purpose of assisting in such remedial | 
measures as might be undertaken. This 
subcommittee was named by Chairman 
Strong and consists of Representatives 
L. J. Dickinson of Iowa (chairman), 
Elbert S. Brigham of Vermont, Homer 
Hoch of Kansas, C. J. Brand of Ohio and 
Paul J. Kvale of Minnesota, in addition 
to Mr. Strong. | 

It was reported at the meeting that | 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
David Burnet, had issued on Nov. 12 a 
certain letter directed to internal reve- 
nue collectors, to be promulgated by said 
collectors, to the effect that oleomar- 
garine manufacturers were thereafter 
permitted to use palm oil in the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine, which oleomar- 
garine would be considered “free from 
artificial coloration” and therefore not 
subject to the tax of 10 cents per pound | 
and the other provisions of the oleo- | 
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Proposal to Revise 


Parcel Post Opposed 


Railway Express Agency and} 
Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce File Objection 


Proposed revision of postal rates ap- 
plying on parcel post matter, involving 
|increases on short haul traffic-and de- 
creases on the long hauls, as well as 
increased limits on size and weight of 
packages moving via parcel post, “‘may 
well jeopardize the very existence of the 
express service,” according to a protest 
filed with the Commission Jan. 15 by 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket No. 24092.) 

The Trenton, N. J., Chamber of Com- 
merce, which filed a protest with the 
Commission at the same time, objected 
to planned rate increases. 

Other Opposition 


Objections to the rate revision pro- 
posed by the Department already have 
been made by the National Council of 
Business Mail Users and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

“It appears,” said the Express Agen- 
cy’s petition, “that the purpose of the 
Postmasttr General is to increase the 
| parcel post revenues and the amount of 
business handled by parcel post, in order 
to decrease the deficit which exists in 
the postal revenues. It is respectfully 
submitted that any reduction in parcel 
| post rates or increase in dimensions or 
| weight limit of parcel post packages, 
which results in taking from the express 
service traffic in addition to that which 
has already been taken from it by parcel 
post tends to increase the cost of the 
handling and transportation of the mat- 
ter left to that service, and may well 
jeopardize the very existence of the ex- 
press service. 

“It is respectfully submitted that there | 
is a public need and demand for express 
| service, and that the public interest re- 
| quires that such service be not impaired 
inor its revenues depleted. In many in- 
stances, and particularly with respect to 
;short hauls, the existing and proposed 
parcel post rates are much less than 
|express rates, and it seems clear that 
}parcel post rates for this short-haul 
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‘Local Campaigns on Child Health 


Commended by President Hoover 


RESIDENT HOOVER in a message | 


read to the Indiana Conference on 
Child Health and Protection at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Jan. 15, said that the 
recent White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection so far 
as they propose immediate practical 
measures in behalf of childhood, de- 
pend for their application chiefly upon 
the various States and local commu- 
nities, 

The message, dated Jan. 14, which 
was addressed to the Governor of In- 
diana, Harry G. Leslie, follows in full 
text: 

“M~ dear Governor Leslie: I will be 
obliged if you will express my cordial 
greetings to the Indiana Conference 
on Child Health and Protection and 
my regret that a previous engagement 
prevents me from speaking to them 
directly by telephone. There is an 
especial reason for wishing to spea 
to this first’ of many State and re- 
gional Zroups who will carry forward 
the work of the White House Confer- 
ence. The conclusions of that confer- 
ence, so far as they propose imme- 


diately practical measures in behalf of 
childhood, depend for their application 
chiefly upon the States and the local 
communities. 

“The Federal Government can help 
with information and research, and 
toward the creation of administrative 
agencies and the funds to assist in 
support of them, but they rest pri- 
marily with States and counties, co- 
operating often with private agencies 
and dealing with the problem at close 
range and in the light of local condi- 
tions. The work in behalf of chil- 
dren is so intimately a part of the 
life of the people that its control and 
direction need to be kept very close to 
them. I look forward with high anticia 
pation to the success of your confer- 
ence. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 

The Indiana Conference on Child 
Health and Protection represents the 
first large State organization to fol- 
low up the work of the White House 
Conference held under the auspices of 
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Law Is Enacted 


Stobbs Act Designed to Aid | 


Prosecution of Petty 


Offenders 


RESIDENT HOOVER, Jan. 15, 

signed the Stobbs bill (H. R. 
9985) defining slight or casual vio- 
lations under the so-called Jones- 
Stalker prohibition law and fixing a 
fine therefor, 

The measure was one of a series 
recommended by the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, and it also had the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, ac- 
cording to its sponsors, and is in- 
tended to aid in the relief of court 
congestion. 

“The bill will remove the necessity 
for the cumbersome proeedure of an 
indictment by a grand jury in the 
prosecution of these offenses and they 
may hereafter be prosecuted upon in- 


o 
~s 


Change in Primary 


Election Statute in 


Wisconsin Propose 

Amendment Suggested by 
Governor Would Declare 
Elected Candidate Receiv- 
ing Majority Vote 


[Continued on Page Column 6.] 


State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, Jan. 15. 
Governor Phillip F. La Follette in his 
message to the Legislature today pro- 
posed an amendment to the State elec- 


jtion laws which would declare finally | 


elected to an office any candidate receiv- 
ing a majority of all the votes cast in a 
primary. It would provide further, he 
said, that where no candidate in a pri- 
mary receives a majority of all votes 
cast, the two candidates receiving the 
largest number of votes, irrespective of 
party, will be voted upon at the general 
election. 

Wiseonsin has an “open” primary elec- 
tom la A voter is not required to 
disc his - party: affiliation, but. must 
confine his ballot marking to the candi- 


| dates of one party. 


Fix Political Expenditures 


that proposals will be presented to the 


Legislature to fix the amounts and ob-| 
jects of expenditures for political pur- | 


poses, and requiring candidates to ac- 


cept responsibility for the action of those | 
who participate in campaigns on their | 


behalf. 

_He urged the adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment “authorizing the State 
of Wisconsin to provide, if it so de- 
sires, a State-wide publicly owned power 
system, and the passage of a constitu- 
tional amendment adopted by the 1929 
Legislature providing that municipally 
owned utilities may be financed by mort- 
gage bonds instead of through the gen- 
eral municipal borrowing powers in- 
cranes under the 5 per cent debt limita- 
ion. 

He recommended that machinery be 
provided “to continue and simplify the 
arrangement already begun whereby the 
responsible. executive and legislative 


leaders may present at the beginning | 


of the legislative session specific and de- 


tailed proposals for legislation on any | 


major question of State policy.” 

_ To offset the growing tendency to 
isolate the executive from the legislative 
branch and the “great increase in the 
aiscretionary powers of executive offi- 
cers,” Governor La Follette suggested 
legislation for the calling together of 
legislative committees for periods of 
time when the Legislature is not in ses- 
sion, for the consideration of specific 
problems, and the appointment of an 
executive council of not more than 20 


members, one-half to be members of the | 


Legislature and one-half responsible to 
the executive, all to serve without pay. 
He recommended amendment of the 
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Radio Operation 
For Inland Vessels 


|New Unit Is Designed to Serve 


River Shipping 


700 Millions for | 
Public Works 


‘Sums Financed by. Subdivi- 
| sions Are Distinct From 

Funds of Federal and 
| .State Governments 


'Bond Sales Expected 


| To Increase Totals 





|Emergency Committee Reports 
| Smaller Places Have Already 
Made Appropriations Avail- 


| able for Construction 


| 


| Public construction totaling $700,000,- 
000 has been financed within the last 100 
| days by cities, counties, townships and 
}other small political subdivisions, and 
| the amount will be augmented after the 
lsale of bonds voted at. the November 
| elections, it was announced Jan. 15 by 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment. 


| Since the money has been made avail- 

able in the smaller places, work will 
| get under way more quickly, the chair- 
;man of the Committee, Col. Arthur 
| Woods,, stated orally. In some casés 
| work is already in progress, and in every 
instance is beyond the stage of appro- 
priations, he added. 

Contracts were let in December for 
154 Federal-aid road projects in 27 
| States, and will involve expenditures ag- 
| gregating $12,109,196, according to a re- 
, port submitted to Col. Woods by Thomas 
H. McDonald, Chief of the Bureau of 
| Public Roads. 
| The chairman also referred to the 
start Jan. 15 of the unemployment cen- 
sus to cover a score of representative 
| cities and to supplement figures obtained 
last April. 
| Bond Sales to Increase Sum 
| The statement on public construction 
follows in full text: 

“A total of approximately $700,000,000 
for public construction has been made 
available by the cities, counties, town- 
ships and other political subdivisions 
otherthan the States Federal Gov. 
| ernment within the last hundred days, ac- 
| cording to figures obtained today by Col. 


1 


‘Suit Based on Alleged Inven- | 
tion in 1907 of ‘Talking | 
Moving Picture Machine’ 


A SUIT to compel the issuance of | 

letters patent upon a “talking mov- | 
ing picture machine,” alleged to have 
been invented and perfected in 1907, 
has just been filed in the equity side 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia by Charles K. Cregier, 
chief electrical inspector for the City 
of Chicago, Ill. 

The bill of complaint, which names 
the Commissioner of Patents, Thomas 
E. Robertson, as defendant, alleges 
that in February, 1907, the plaintiff 
applied for a patent upon a talking 
moving picture machine which he had 
perfected. Later, the bill recites, he 
filed another application as a continua- 
tion of the prior application and in 
1917 built a “life-size model” machine 
which he demonstrated in Washington 

before the examining corps of the Patent 
Office and various other officials. These 
demonstrations, it is claimed, proved | 


‘J 
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Measure Providing 
Funds for Drought 
Aid Becomes Law 


President Signs Resolution 
Making Available 45 Mil-' 
lion Dollars for Stricken 
Sections 


l 
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President Hoover signed the drought 
relief resolution (H. J, Res. 447) on Jan. 
15, thereby making available $45,000,000 
for loans to farmers in storm and 


Is Suggested to 
Relieve Industry 


Opposition to Federal Con- 
servation Policy Also Is 
Recommended to Gover- 
nors’ Conference 


Imports Are Blamed 


For Excess Supply 


Secretary Hurley Assures Dele- 
gates Administration Has 
Adopted No Attitude on Sug- 
gestion for Duty 


Recommendations that the tarif— 
law be amended to provide for a duty 
on petroleum and opposition to the 
Federal “conservation policy” with 
respect to oil were presented Jan. 15 
at the Governors’ Oil Relief Confer- 
ence, in opening its sessions in 
Washington. 

Several Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives ad- 
dressed the meeting, all suggesting a 
hearing before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means on the proposed 
petroleum duty. Senator Shortridge 
(Rep.), of California, proposed a 
rate of $1 a barrel on crude oil, with 


| suitable rates on its products. 


Secretary Hurley Speaks 
The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, assured the meeting that the Ad- 
ministration had adopted no attitude for 

or against a tariff on petroleum. 
Various speakers declared that there 
is no overproduction of oil in the United 
States, but that the oversupply is caused 
entirely by imports, except for slight 





drought-stricken areas. 
had been sent to the President for his 
signature on Jan. 14 when the Senate 
accepted the conference report, receding 
from an amendment to add $15,000,000 
to permit loans for purchase of food. 

“Aeive “testhe Secretary of Agricul- 
tute thaf the’ sense 6f-the Senate: is fay- 


orable to administration of drought re- 
lief funds “wherever conditions and facts 


| Arthur’ Woods, chairman of the Presi-} justify it,” is given under provisions of 
Governor La Follette also announced | dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- | the resolution (S. Res, 401) adopted Jan. 


| ployment. 

_ This amount will be increased, reports 
indicate, as the bond issues totaling 
| $217,402,400, authorized by the voters at 
the November elections, are sold and the 
proceeds made available. A portion of 
these bonds, according to the revoris, has 
already been sold, and is’ included in th2 
$700.000,000 already available. 

county, road and school district, and 
was sold during the months of October, 
November and December. It is generally 
estimated that less than half of the pub- 
lic construction works, other than those 
of the Federal Government, is financed 
by bonds. Slightly more than half is 
taken care of out of such sources as 


vehicle licenses, and so forth. Thus the 
$349,399,688 represents not more than 
half the total amount available, it is 
| believed, 

Bonds for Many Purposes 


“Much of the work contemplated by 
these programs would ordinarily be ex- 
tended over a period of several years, 
but is being pushed forward at once in 
order to meet local unemployment situa- 
tions ,the reports indicate. 

“The bonds authorized are for a wide 
variety of purposes, as are the funds 
made available through the sale of bonds. 
A partial listing includes sanitary sew- 
ers, schools, town halls, harbor improve- 
ments, airports, grade crossing elimina- 


playgrounds, 
straightening, 


street river 


jails, 


widening, 
bridges, 


ments. 
ports,’ said Col. Woods. 


have not slackened their pace. 





State bonds for construction purposes | 








| its 


15 by the Senate. The resolution was 
introduced by Senator Heflin (Dem.), of 
Alabama. 

Action was taken on the resolution 
on a second attempt by the Alabama 
Senator to obtain unanimous consent for 
consideration, and after Senator 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, had 


yA | described it as “childish, foolish’ and use- 
A total of $349,399,688 of municipal, | 


less.” Senator Moses asserted there was 
no necessity for the expression because 
he said assurance had been given that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would fol- 
low the course which the resolution sug- 


| gested as coming from the Senate, when 


he entered his objection. Later, when the 


| Alabama Senator renewed the request, 


Senator Moses expressed his opinion of 


| it to the Senate and announced he would 


street assessments, gasoline taxes, motor | withdraw his objection. 


The text of the resolution follows: 
“Resolved, that the Secretary of Agri- 


| culture is hereby notified that when the 


welfare | (Deim.), 


| 


Senate voted for the drought relief 
measure it was the intent and purpose 
that the funds so provided would be 
used to afford relief to all families suf- 
fering from -the drought, whether they 
live in counties where suffering is gen- 
eral and where there is great distress 
and destitution or in counties where the 
distress caused by the drought is not 
general; Be it further. 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the relief here provided 
should be granted wherever the condi- 
tions and facts justify it, and the Secre- 


tions, parks, hospitals, light and power | tary of Agriculture is hereby requested 
|plants, swimming pools, county homes, | to see that that is done.” 


In the meantime, Senator Robinson 


of Arkansas, succeeded after 


work, police stations and street improve-|one futile attempt, to get an amendment 


before the Senate to appropriate $25,- 


“It is satisfying to look over the re- |000,000 for distribution through the Red 
‘The cities and | Cross, 
other political entities within the States|erwise to obtain it. 
They | 
are going ahead in a fine spirit, and;sent, got his amendment in a parlia- 
| there is every reason to believe that|mentary 


for food for persons unable oth- 
Senator Robinson, by unanimous con- 


position where, he said, he 


plans are being executed and the actual |could compel the Senate to vote on the 


performance 
quickened. 
ordinary 


of work has noticeably 
That is, work that in the 
course of events would be 


spread out over a period of several years | rior. 
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A “coastal” radio station, to maintain | 


Investigation oft Wire Tapping 


communications between ship and shore, 
has been authorized in the interior of 
the United States for the first time, and 
now is under construction near Cincin- 
nati, according to information made 
available Jan. 15 at the Federal Radio 
Commission, 
Whereas coastal 


have only been licensed for location 


|along the seaboards, the new station has 


been authorized to establish “general 
public coastal service” for communica- 
tion along the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, it was explained. The 
marine Corporation of America, a sub- 
sidiary of the Radio Corporation of 
America, was granted the construction 
permit on its own application, the serv- 
ice being assigned to the high fre- 
quencies, which interference may not be 
caused with broadcasting reception 

The followin 
was made available at the Commission: 

Radio Found Necessary 


Because ofthe vast amount of com- 
merce on the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, radio communication for the 
safeguarding of life and property is 
considered necessary. Trains of barges, 
hauled by tugs, frequent these inland 
waters operated by private enterprises, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column'?.] 


stations heretofore | 


Radio- | 


additional information | 


By Dry Agents Is Authorized 


NVESTIGATION into the Bureau. of 
Prohitition’s policy of wire tap- 


tion will be made by the House Com- 
mitiee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments, it was announced by 
Representative Schafer (Rep.), 
Milwaukee, Wis., a member of the 
Committee, Jan. 15. 
following the passage of a motion by 
Mr. Schafer during a meeting of the 
Committee Jan. 15 to make such an 





the practice was carried on in viola- 
tion of State laws. It was announced 
by Chairman Williamson (Rep.), 
Ropid City, S. Dak., following the 


| 
' 
| meeting, that the first hearing on this | 


subject will be held Jan, 29. He said 
the Attorney General, William D. 
| Mitchell; Amos W. W. Woodcock, Di- 
| rector of the Bureau of Prohibition, 
and J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Department of Justice Investigation 


ping to obtain evidence and informa. | the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 


} 


| 
| 
| 


of | 


This came about , 


proposition. It was proposed as an 
amendment to the bill making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the Inte- 
He announced his intention to 
“put up a fight” and force the Senate to 
vote on the question. 


Bureau, will be called to testify at that 
meeting. Mr. ‘Schafer read to the 
Committee extracts from a letter from 


phone Company which said that last 
November the Prohibition Bureau had 
agreed to cease tapping wires, but that 
since that time three agents were ap- 
prehended as they attempted to listen 
in on a private line. 


| company’s protests seem to be of no 


investigation, he said, after he charged | 


of | 


| 
| 
} 


avail,” Mr. Schafer said. “On Nov. 
26, after the agreement was supposed 
to have been made, one of the Gov- 
ernmcnt agents, producing a shield and 
identification, a photograph and card, 
approached one of the employes of 
the company and offered him $500 to 
tap a wire the following day.” 
Because the prohibition agents in- 
sist upon tapping wires while the 
State law subjects the offender to as 
much as three years in jail and a 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


The measure | 


| ment, 


“The telephone | 


| of Pennsylvania. 


overproduction in 1923 alone. The con- 
ference adopted a resolution to that 
effect. 

The conference adopted a suggestion 
that a committee be named to call on 
President Hoover to present to him the 
problems of the industry. This action 
was taken after the suggestion had been 
made. that Jead incboth Houses of 


Gongress "shouldbe: aaked oo achoth pany a 


the proposed committee. 
Nine Governors Represented 

Representatives of the governors of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Montana, Wyoming, California, Ken- 
tucky, and Colorado, attended the meet- 
ing. Oil operators of other States, in- 
cluding Louisiana and Ohio, also were 
represented. 

Wirt Franklin, president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, presided. 

Mr. Franklin announced that sessions 
of Legislatures had prevented the gov- 
ernors of oil-producing States from at- 
tending. (The full text of his address is 
printed on page 11.) 

W. B. Harrison, representing the State 
Bankers Association of Kansas, told the 
conference development of the Kansas 
oil field would be prevented by the con- 
servation policy ascribed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

It might also check wage payments to 
Kansas oil field workers, the highest paid 
labor in the State, and royalty payments 
of several million dollars a year to farm- 
ers who own the oil land, thus curtailir ; 
buying power, he said. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., told the meeting that he be- 
lieved a hearing should be arranged be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on the proposal for a tariff on 
oil. If at the hearing he is convinced 
that a tariff is néeded, he said, he will 
vote for it. 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
told the meeting that he is already con- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Inquiry Into Election 
Expenses Is Deferred 


Senate Committee Requests 
Funds to Continue Work 





The special committee investigating 
campaign expenditures has exhausted 
the money appropriated for it by the 
Senate, and has been forced to excuse 
{some 20 witnesses called to testify be- 
fore it Jan. 16, Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, announced in the Senate 
Jan, 15, when he sought action on a re- 
quest for more funds. 

There was no action on the request, 
however, because according to Senator 
Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois, Chairman of - 
the Committee on Audit and Control of 
Contingent Expenses, no quorum of that 
Committee could be obtained. Its ap- 
proval is required normally in Senate 
procedure. 

When Senator Deneen made his state- 
Senator Nye immediately ane 
nounced that he would ask the Senate 
to discharge the Deneen Committee from 
| further consideration of the money reso 
lution at the earliest opportunity pre- 
sented by the rules, He was prepared 
|to call up his motion for discharge of 
ithe Committee at the opening of the 
| Senate, Jan. 17. 
| In the meantime, members of the Con- 
tingent Fund Committee were ae 
private conferences in an attempt to g 
|an agreement as to the amount of funds 
\to be recommended for the Nye Com- 
| mittee. The North Dakota Senator pro- 
| posed to have $50,000 appropria in 
| order to carry out his plans, while some 
|members of the Contingent Fund Com- ™% 
mittee were holding out for an amount 
not to. exceed $25,000. i. 

The witnesses called and who have ® 
had to be exeused were to testify in the § 
Committee’s investigation of the nomina.* 4 
tion and election of Senator Davis (Rep.) 

















Given on Control 


- Of Border Patrol 


«Senate Committee Hears 

) President’s Recommenda- 
tion on Administration of 
Unified Guard 


. 


President Hoover’s recommendation 

\ that the Department of the Treasury 

- have control over a unified border patrol 
system encountered both support and op- 

* position when it was discussed Jan. 15 
iby witnesses beforé the Senate Com- 
“merce Committee, which now is consid- 
ering the proposal. 

Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Charge of Cus- 
toms and Coast Guard, upheld the rec- 
ommendation, but proposed changes in 
it. William C. Hushing, legislative rep- 
resentative of the American Federation 

‘of Labor, however, told the Committee 
that his organization was “positively op- 
« posed” to any change in the present or- 
ganization of law enforcement along the 
border. a 
Answering a suggestion by Senator 
» Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, that the re- 
organized patrol be placed under the De- 
partment of Justice, F. X. A. Eble, Com- 
- missioner of Customs of the Department 
of the Treasury, expressed a fear that 
too much emphasis would be placed on 
prohibition enforcement if this were 
done. 
Cites Narcotic Laws | 
The new organization should be placed 
under the Treasury Department, he said, 
“because the Treasury has so much at| 
stake.” 


He stated this in mentioning the | 
narcotic laws, the enforcement of which, | 
he added, “is ten times more important | 
to the American people than the prohibi- 

. tion law.” 

Would Unify Services 

The proposed change is incorporated 
in a bill (H. R. 11204) providing for the | 
unification of the Immigration Service of | 
the Department of Labor, the Customs 
Bureau of the Treasury Department, the | 
- Border Patrol of the Public Health Serv- | 
ice and the Quarantine Service of the | 
Agriculture Department, under the same | 
head in the Treasury Department which | 
now directs the Coast Guard Service. 

“We believe,” Mr. Hushing said, “that 
if this plan is accompli¢hed, the enforce- | 
ment of the immigration laws on the | 
. borders will be placed in danger.” 

Declaring that if enforcement of all | 
border laws is vested in the Treasury | 
Department, the possibility arises that 
enforcement of immigration laws will be- | 
come subordinate to enforcement of cus- | 
toms and prohibition laws, Mr. Hushing 
said: 

“We do not want American labor to be- 
come the victim of the struggle between 
the wets and the drys.” 

The argument has been advanced, he 
continued, that under the present sys- 
tem overlapping occurs in the jurisdic- 
tion of the various border forces. “It 
has not been shown that there has been | 
any overlapping,” he said, “and the truth | 
is that if this plan is followed out, | 
enforcement will become even more com- | 
plicated.” 

He pointed out that witnesses from 
each department have stressed the com- | 
plex character of the regulations with | 
whose enforcement their department is | 
charged, and hence, he said, it will be- | 
come even more complex, when each | 
branch of the service is charged with the | 
enforcement of not only their own but 
the regulations of other branches. 

Under this plan, he said, one depart- 
ment will draw up the regulations which 
another is charged with enforcing. 

Mr. Lowman Proposes Change 

Mr. Lowman supported the recom- 
mendation with the exception of the 
provision that the reorganized patrol be 
placed under the Coast Guard. The bet- 
ter plan, he said, would be to organize 
and unify the land border patrol sepa- 
rately from the Coast Guard, but to 
place the land border patrol under the 
same head as the Coast Guard. 

With reference to the proposal to put 
the new organization under the juris- 
diction of the Labor Department, Mr. 
Lowman said he thought such a plan 
would be a mistake, and that he would 
“rather have no legislation at all” than 
to follow that plan. If that plan were 
followed, he said, there would be no real 
unification, since the Coast Guard would 
remain under the Treasury. 

In urging the necessity for legisla- 
tion, Mr. Lowman said every other coun- 
try has a unified patrol. If organized as 
proposed, he said, all the different en- 
forcement patrols would assemble to 
carry out their own enforcement func- 
tions, while the new organization would 
be concerned merely with the prevention 
of unlawful entry on the part of both 
aliens and American citizens. 


! 


“If the forces are to be consolidated,” | 


he said, “of course, we have to have the 


Coast Guard on the water, and if the! 


land patrol is placed in the Immigration 
ao it will not be a consolidation at 
all.’ 

Asks Lien Protection 

Nathan B. Williams, counsel of the 
National Association of Finance Compa- 
nies, while expressing no opposition to 
the bill “so far as it goes,” urged that 
its scope be broadened “to more effec- 
tively protect the interests of innocent 
lienors,” referring to automobile finance 
corporations which, he said, suffer un- 
duly from the present system of Gov- 
ernment seizure of automobiles found in 
violation of border laws. 

In the fiscal year 1929, 2,235 automo- 
biles were seized, and in 1930, 2,105 were 
seized, he said. At least 90 per cent of 
such seizures are due to “noncommercial 
violations,” he said. and under the pres- 
ent law it is subject to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury whether 
the automobiles so seized will be confis- 
cated for Government use or sold. 

Mr. Williams proposed an amendment 
to the bill now under consideration, as 
follows: 

“All proceedings for forfeiture of ves- 
sels or vehicles under any law of the 
United States where the value of the 

roperty exceeds the sum of $100 shall 
e by proceedings in rem in the Dis- 


trict Court for the district wherein the) 


seizure is made, and after the satisfac- 
tion of all expenses, fees and costs found 


and taxed by the court, the property | 


may be ordered sold or delivered as the 
interests of the parties to the proceed- 
ings may warrant; if sold, the proceeds 
shall be used to satisfy, in accordance 
with priorities, possessory or other liens, 
provided the holder of any such shall 
establish that he had no notice that 
the vessel or vehicle was being used or 
was to be used in violation of law, and 
in the case of a lien that it is estab- 
lished that it was acquired or created 
in good faith, The remainder of the 
proceeds from a sale shall-be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States as 
a fine.” 


a 


B 








sent Views 
— V vats To Bryce Park 


jon its side. 


|foreground is the magnificently eroded, 


| which is represented here by the paint- | 





nessa ipii j 
Proclamation of Presiden 
Gives Brilliantly - colored 
Area to Utah Tract 





Canyons that fairly blaze with color 
have been added to Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Utah, by the es oe 
of President Hoover, ae joint rec- 
ommendation of the. tary of the 







Interiow and the t of i 
ture, a statement i the rt- 
ment of. the Interior ‘declarés, 

The proclamation® ases the park 


area from 14,480 acres to 30,560 acres. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The park, as established in 1928, con- 
tained the remarkable Bryce Canyon, a 
| horseshoe-shaped amphitheater cut by 
}erosion into one of Utah’s colorful 
pleataus and filled to the brim with a 
| myriad of fantastically carved figures. 
| The original boundaries, however, did 
not take in some adjoining canyon coun- 
| try needed to complete the park. Con- 
| gress, realizing this, authorized the Pres- 
ident to add additional lands, and the| 
recently-promulgated proclamation in-| 
jcreases the park area from 14,480 to 
| 30,560 acres. The newly-acquired lands 
|were transferred from the Powell Na- 
tional Forest. | 
The addition ranks in scenic gran-| 
|deur with that portion. included in the} 
|original park and includes a great cres- 
|ecent of eroded area in the Pink Cliffs 
|with an air-line distance between tips 
of eight miles which gives an incom- 
|parable display of color. It has been| 
\likened to a giant rainbow fallen over | 





From one elevated point in the newly- 
added territory there is a circle of un- 
obstructed vision of at least 320 de- 
grees. From it on a clear day moun- 
tain ranges in the five States of Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Nevada may be seen. In this view, look-| 
ing from southwest to southeast, the 


brilliantly-colored area breaking into 
the Colorado River, | 


Art Contacts Help 





|“‘Idaho,” was before the Senate Jan. 15, 


hcessed at the end of the day. 


| 
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the “Rare Book” room. 


first Bible in European language 


The bill (S. 4750) authorizing an ex- 
penditure of $30,000,000 for moderniza- 
tion and repairs on the United States 
ships. “New Mexico,” “Mississippi,” and 


for reconsideration, but no conclusion 
had been reached when the Senate re- 


Consideration of the measure was 





National Relations, 
Says Mr. Stimson 


| 
\ 


Secretary of State Speaks at 
Baltimore Pan American 


Exhibit on Cultural Influ- 
ence of Paintings 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 15.—An artistic 
contact among American nations is essen- 
tial for true mutual understanding, the 


said here today in his address opening 
the First Baltimore Pan American Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary Paintings. 1 

“The cultural history of the nations 
of this continent gives evidence of many 
diverse influences, some of them Euro- 
pean, others distinctively national,” said 
the Secretary of State, whose address 
follows in full text: 

This exhibition of paintings consti-| 
tutes an outstanding event in the history | 
of Pan American cultural relations. It 
affords a striking opportunity for all 
lovers of art, for all those who desire 
to study and to become further ac- 
quainted with the work of those masters 


ings that adorn these walls. { 
National Art Exhibited 


The number of countries that are con- 
tributing to this exhibition is impressive 
indeed. Many of our sister republics, 
from Argentina in the south to Mexico 
and Cuba in the north, have sent notable 
examples of their national art. In addi-| 
tion, it is particularly gratifying that the| 
great Dominion to the north of us has 
also accepted the invitation to cooperate | 
and is doing so in such a generous 
manner. | 

A perusal of the list of painters and an | 
inspection of their works exhibited here 
indicates clearly the vigor of the artistic 
life that is flourishing in America. | 
Numerous excellent art schools have been | 
established to train the youth of Ameri- | 
can countries. Mary of these schools | 
are under the supervision and patronage | 
of the national governments and, by 
lending encouragement and assistance to 
the young artist, they are discharging 





the high responsibility of acquainting the | ficient expl 
|rising generation with cultural develop- | 


ment. 

The cultural history of the nations of 
this continent gives evidence of many di- 
verse influences, some of them European, 
| others distinctively national. The latter 
is strikingly exemplified in the beautiful 
canvases executed by certain notable 
Mexican artists, which are among the 
paintings shown here. As a general 
principle, however, it may be stated that 
each nation quite naturally affects the 
work of its painters, whether their tend- 
encies be conservative or modernistic. 
The climate and character of a country, 
the manners and customs of its people 
are unconsciously reflected by the artist. 
The work of the Uruguayan painter will 
thus, in all probability, differ from that 
of a Mexican or Canadian, a difference 
| which adds to the charm and interest. of 
an international exhibition. This fact 
has a special significance, for paintings, 
like the printed word, constitute a means 
of conveying not only the thoughts of 
the authors but also the character of 
the nations which proclaim these artists 
as their citizens; they thus enable Amer- 
icans to know and to understand each 
other better. 

Outlet Found in Art 

In the past the relations between the 
United States and other countries of this 
| hemisphere have been mostly of'an eco- 
nomic or governmental character. Ar- 
| tistic contact between the American na- 
|tions is essential for true mutual under- 
|standing and appreciation. Such con- 
tacts may be effected through exhibi- 
tions, such as the one we are inaugurat- 
ing today, through books and _ publica- 
tions, and through the visits of distin- 
guished representatives of the respective 
countries, such as that for instance, of 
Dr. Cupertino del Campo, the Director 
of the National Museum of Fine Arts 
at Buenos Aires, who has recently com- 
pleted a journey in the United States. 
His name, I may add, is found in the 
| catalogue of the painters whose work we 
| shall have the privilege of enjoying here. 
It is on the cultural side that there is 
the greatest opportunity for further de- 
velopment of the relations between the 
United States and other American na- 
tions. Young and vigorous as the latter 
are and engaged in the multifarious ac- 
tivities relating to the development of 
their vast material resources, they are 
proving to the world nevertheless that 
their splendid energy is also finding an 
outlet in the creation of works of art. 





}held by the Senator as inexplainable in 


jing money at the greatest rate of any 


given under a unanimous consent 
which made it a special order of busi- 
ness and under which a vote is required 
to be taken at not later than 4 p. m., 
Jan. 16. The bill was introduced by 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
and was passed by the Senate Dec. 8. 
Its reconsideration was agreed to upon 
a motion by Senator King (Dem.), of | 
Utah. ; 

The proposed authorization met with} 
the opposition of Senator Frazier (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, when the measure was | 





laid before the Senate at the opening. | 
Supporters of the proposal included Sen- 
ators Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, and | 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, and Tyd- 
ings (Dem.), of Maryland. Senator Fra- | 


waste of money, and Senators Oddie and 
Reed urged passage of the bill rs a 
proper part of the national defense pro- 
gram. 


$1,400 Each Minute 
For Army and Navy 


In opening debate on the reconsid- 
eration, Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, declared he could not reconcile 
the proposal to spend $30,0000,000 “for 
repairing three old battleships” at a time 
when “this country is shouting about its 
Kellogg Peace Treaty.” He said that the 
United States last year had spent $1,- 
400 for each minute of the year in the} 
maintenance of its military and naval} 
establishments, and this fact, too, was 


the face of peace efforts. 
“I ‘can’t understand,” he continued, | 
“why we should be going ahead spend- 


nation on earth for our military and 
naval establishments when we,have just 
succeeded in getting 52 nations to join 
with us in signing an antiwar treaty.” 

Senator Frazier said that none had 
been able to explain exactly what mod- 
ernization of battleships meant, adding, 
however, that after some research, he 
had reached the conclusion that to mod- 
ernize a battleship would enable it “to 
shoot about a mile and a half farther 
than before.’”’ Expenditures that were 
as wasteful as these, he thought, ought 
to be opposed. 

Growing use of planes in warfare, ac- 
cording to the North Dakota Senator, | 
leaves the battleships more and more 
impotent. He declared that, “in the 
next war,” planes will be carrying suf-| 
osives to annihilate any ship 
or any city they can reach. i 

The statements as to the impotency| 
of battleships were challenged by Sena-| 
tors Oddie, of Nevada, and Reed, of 
Pennsylvania (Reps.), the former relat- 
ing to the Senate the results of navy} 
tests which he asserted showed that! 
bombs will not necessarily wreck bat- 
tleships. Senator Oddie contended bat- 
tleships were “vitally necessary” as a 
part of any defense program and that 
without the modernization proposed by 
ithe bill under consideration, the three 
'ships involved would not approach the 
peak of their possible efficiency in time| 
of danger. 

Senator Frazier quoted Senator Swan- 
son (Dem.), of Virginia, who had ob- 
tained the unanimous consent agreement 
to vote on the bill Jan. 16, as having said 
there would be little opposition to the 
measure. The North Dakota Senator de- 
sired that all should know there was 
CPR PPR natant 

Exhibitions of this character, there- 
fore, constitute a step which we can 
heartily applaud. They have, in them- 
selves, the potentialities for better un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and sympa- 
thy. It is only a few years ago that 
a Pan American exhibition of paintings 
was held in the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Los Angeles at which well over 100 
canvases of Latin American painters 
were shown. Individual exhibits of 
Latin American artists have also been 
held in the United States. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that collections of con- 
temporary works by artists of the 
United States will be sent to the other 
nations of America in order that they 
may more fully appreciate the signifi- 
cance and extent of artistic effort in this 
country. 

I trust that this exhibit is but one of 
a long line of similar events which will 
result in a dissipation of the haze of 
ignorance regarding the views and ideals 
of the nations of this hemisphere. The 
Baltimore Museum of Art and its offi- 
cers may rest assured that through their 
noble initiative they are furthering the 
cause of the cordiality and amity be- 
tween the countries of America, which 
constitutes such a powerful influence in 
the promotion of peace throughout the 
world. 

In the presence of this distinguished 
assemblage, I now have the privilege 
formally to open the first Baltimore Pan 


} 








|vation of guns, for which money is au- 
thorized to be expended 
}would mean nothing with planes able to 
soar to heights of 40,000 feet. 
{Senator Reed replied that while planes | 
might fly that high, they had not been 
land would not be successful in hitting | 


7 ; d : | ith bombs from that altitude. | 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson,|zier argued against the expenditure as a | *argets with bombs | 


‘future wars,” Senator Frazier said, 


(German) 
can Indian tribe. 


Final Action Is Deferred by Senate 
On Bill for Modernizing Battleships 


_Expenditure of $30,000,000 Opposed by Senator Frazier | 
While Others Support Measure 


“plenty of opposition,” and that he ex- 
pected to continue his efforts to defeat ‘it. 

The plan is to have one of the battle- 
ships repaired at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard and another one will be repaired at 
the Navy Yard at Norfolk, Va., accord- 
ing to Senator Frazier. 

“That makes it look like a relief bill 
for the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Swanson) and the Senator from Pennsy]l- | 
vania (Mr. Reed),” said Senator Frazier. 
“Its an appropriation of $30,000,000 for 
construction of floating palaces for tin- 
seled officers to promenade the decks.” 





Importance of 
Elevating Guns Debated 


Senator Frazier said the proposed ele- 
in the bill, 
To this 


Senator Oddie said that in the Navy 
tests to which he had referred, the planes 
first attempted to destroy a ship with 
bombs weighing 500 pounds, and when 
those failed to do much damage, bombs | 
weighing 1,000 pounds were dropped. The 
heavier bombs also failed to wreck the 
ship or to sink it, according to the Ne- 
vada Senator, who said that it was not 
until bombs weighing 2,000 pounds, were 
loosed from the planes that the target 
ship finally was driven to the bottom. 

It was Senator Reed’s opinion also 
that the ships with modern anti-aircraft 
guns mounted on their decks could not 
protect themselves from planes within 
reasonable altitudes. He repeated that 
battleships were necessary to a well-con- 
ceived defense program and asserted 
that they should be efficient in their op- 
eration, a condition that was unlikely 
except provision be made for repairs as 
proposed. 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
in response to the opposition to the bill 





“the Senator seems to hold to the belief 
that there is no necessity for any Navy 
at all.” 

“Let me remind the Senator,” he con- 
tinued, “that at the present time our 
Army ranks twelfth among the nations 
of the world, and inasmuch as it is our 
national policy to maintain only a small 
standing army in time of peace, we 
must have a suitable Navy behind the 
protection of which we can train an} 
army in times of necessity.” 


Senator Frazier replied that the 
United States Government is “spending 
more money on its Army than any other 
nation.” 


Gauging the Army by the amount of 
money spent is not a fair means of com- 
parison, Senator Tydings said, in view 
of the fact that more money must be 
spent per man in the United States than 
in other countries. Numerical compari- 
son is the only fair means, he said. 


“The only safe plan for this Nation 
or any other nation is to keep out of 


|Outcome of Mine Dispute 
In Wales Still Doubtful 


Welsh coal negotiations are continuing 
| with the outcome doubtful, according to 
‘cabled advices from Acting Commercial 
Attache Donald Renshaw at London. 
Lancashire miners have passed a reso- 
lution favoring a national strike unless 
the Welsh dispute is settled shortly, the 
advices state. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


‘Old Rights Are Claimed 
On Talking-picture Device 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that the plaintiff had perfected a practi- 
cal and useful talking picture machine 
embodying the principle of synchroniz- 
ing sound with projected moving pic- 
tures. 

The plaintiff asserts that because he 
was misinformed by the attorney em- 
poved by him to prosecute his claim 
| before the Patent Office he did not learn 
until 1929 that certain claims contained 
in the applications had at one time been 


| 
| 








































Underwood & Underwood. 


A collection of old and valuable Bibles has been assembled by the Library of Congress and is stored in 
Several of these ancient volumes are shown above. Fi t 
played: The first Bible printed by a woman, Jane Aitken; first Bible printed in English, two volumes; 
printed in America; and a Bible in the tongue of an Ameri- 


From left to right are dis- 





Appropriation Bill 
For War Department 
Is Passed by House 


Only Minor Amendments 
Are Made in Measure Pro- 
viding 460 Millions for 


Department and Army 





The War Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 15593), providing a fund of 
$460,000,000 for the Department and the 
Army during the next fiscal year, was 
passed by the House Jan. #5. (A sum- 
mary of the bill was published in the 
issue of Jan. 6.) 

During its progress in the House, 
there were only minor changes in the 
bill as it was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


Major amendments adopted were limi- 
tation of the purchases of the War De- 
partment to products made only from 
materials grown in the United States 
except such as are for experimental pur- 
poses or grown in insufficient quantities 
in this country; inhibiting use of butter 
substitutes for other than cooking pur- 
poses in the subsistence of the Army; and 
the elimination of the provision in the bill | 
that would have prohibited Army officers 
on active duty from being connected with 
periodicals or newspapers containing 
paid advertisements and printed at other 
than public expense. 

The bill carries an appropriation of 
$200,000 for experimental work by the 
Army in determining the practicability 
of metal-clad airships. (Discussion of de- 
bate on this subject is printed on page 6.) 

Special Vote on Amendment 

When the consideration of the terms 
of the bill was concluded Jan. 15, a spe- 
cial vote was taken on the amendment 
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Law Sought to Aid 


Land Acquisition 





Legislation Is Requested to Ex- 
pedite Condemnation of 
Property 





The Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, who just appeared before the 
House Committee on the District of 
Columbia, asked for legislation with 
respect to condemnation proceedings in 
the District in order to expedite the Fed- 
eral building program at the National 
Capital and help the unemployed. He 
said that under a law enacted last year, 
amending the District’s condemnation of 
property laws, the acquis tion of sites for 
public buildings was to be expedited, but 
there were some pending cases still sub- 
ject to delay because the condemnation 
proceedings were started prior to the 
date of Mar. 1, 1929, act. . 

George W. Offutt, of Washington, D. 
C., representing a number of property 
owners, suggested an amendment to the 
law to safeguard their interests, with 
whose provisions the Attorney General 
was not in accord. The Committee re- 
served action. 

The House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds will hold a hearing 
Jan. 15 on the Kelly bill (H. R. 13566) 


tion of buildings for post office stations, 
branches, and garages, with an author- 
ization for $10,000,000 maximum annual 
expenditure to carry out its purpose, The 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
is scheduled to appear as a witness in 
behalf of the measure. 


Measure Revising 
Prosecutions Under 
Jones Law Enacted 





Stobbs Act Is Designed to) 


Expedite Handling of 
Petty Offenses and Re- 
lieve Court Congestion 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
formation or complaint,” the sponsors 
said..The full text of the act follows: 

_ “Be it enacted, etc., that the proviso 
in the first section of the act entitled 
‘An act to amend the National Pro- 
hibition Act, as amended and supple- 
mented,’ approved Mar. 2, 1929 (U. S. 
Code, supplement 3, title 27, section 91), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*Provided, that any person who vio- 
lates the provisions of the National Pro- 
hibition Act as amended and supple- 


(1) by a sale, by a person not engaged 
in habitual violation of the law, of not 
more than one gallon of liquor as that 
word is defined by section 1 of Title II 
of said act; (2) by unlawful making of 
liquor, as that word is defined by said 
section, in an amount not exceeding one 
gallon, where no other person is em- 
ployed; (3) by assisting in unlawfully 
making or unlawfully transporting of 
liquor as above defined as a casual em- 
ploye only; (4) by unlawful transport- 
ing of not exceeding one gallon of liquor, 
as above defined, by a person not habitu- 
ally engaged or employed in violation of 
the law, shall for each offense be sub- 
ject to a fine of not to exceed $500 or to 








limiting supplies to products from raw 
materials in this country. The House 
voted to retain that amendment. 

An amendment to limit the Federal 
aid given to military training, to only 
military schools and colleges and to 
those schools and colleges where military 
training is optional, was introduced by 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City. The amendment was 


expressed by Senator Frazier, said that| defeated, after an hour’s debate, by a} 


vote of 50 to 162. 


be confined in jail, without hard labor, 
not to exceed six months, or both.’ ” 
The Senate Judiciary Committee made 
the following explanation of the bill: 
This bill is to be regarded as in the 
nature of an amendment to the Jones 
law, In view of the severity of the sen- 
tence which may be imposed under that 
act, prosecutions under it cannot be main- 
tained _except upon indictment by a 
grand jury, however trivial may be the 
particular offense charged. It never was 
intended or expected that the heavy pen- 





Representative Taber (Rep.), of Au- 
burn, N. Y., said the amendment should 
be defeated, as it was not a question 
of military training, but whether or not 
the War Department should dictate the 
policy of every school and college in the 
country. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., favored the amendment 
stating that he is, and thought most peo- 
ple in the United States are in favor 
of compulsory training only in time of 
war. 

Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. 
Paul, Minn., said he was against the 
amendment because America paid the 
price with thousands of lives because it 
was unprepared and untrained. He said 
that anyone who speaks in favor of na- 
tional defense now is called a militarist 
by the pacifists. 

Stands on State’s Rights 


Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C., opposed the amendment 
because he believes in State’s rights and 
this amendment would deny the State 
the right to decide on military training 
in its schools. Representative Sumners 
(Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., opposed the 
amendment for the same reason. 

Representative Collins (Dem.), of 
Meridian, Miss., said he was in favor 
of the amendment because he does not 
think it right to force a boy who wants 
to take a course in agriculture to take 
a “long drawn out” course in military 
training. Mr. Collins said those who 
opposed this amendment were not work- 
ing for national defense but were in 
reality “pacifists in wolves clothing.” 
Others who spoke against the amendment 
were Representatives Green (Dem.), of 
Starke, Fla., and Johnson (Rep.), of 
| Hoquiam, Wash., while those others who 
|spoke for the amendment were Repre- 
sentatives Beedy (Rep.), of Portland, 
Me., and Welsh (Rep.), of Philadelphia. 

Another amendment which was of- 


practice of maintaining civilian 





allowed. He requests the court to de- 
cree that his failure to respond to the 
examiner’s action in allowing certain 
of the claims was unavoidable -and that, 
therefore, the second application for a 
patent, which is claimed to have been 
abandoned, is now properly a 
application before the Patent Office. The 
bill of complaint also seeks to have the 
|court authorize the Commissioner 
| Patents to issue a patent to the plain- 
tiff embodying the claims allowed by 
the examiner. 


It is asserted in the bill of complaint 


| 


with projected moving pictures which 





American Exhibition of Contemparary 
Paintings, 


linvention, 


Enforcement Group 
Fails to Secure Quorum 


Law 


Following a short session of only 


pending | about 15 minutes’ duration and attended 
by only Chairman~ George W. Wicker- 
; ound the Na- 
of! tional Commission on Law Observance 
|and Enforcement Jan. 15 again adjourned 
because a quorum of the members was 
not present, The adjournment was taken 
With the departure Jan. 


sham and Dean Roscoe 


until Jan, 16, 


fered and defeated was for an increase 
of $50,000 to the bill’s appropriation for 
ordnance equipment and rifles for civilian 
rifle training. The amendment was of- 
fered by Mr. McSwain, who cited oe 
rifle 
training in Switzerland as the reason 
why Germany in the World War went 
through Belgium instead of Switzerland. 


alties which as a maximum are pre- 
scribed by that act would be imposed ex- 
cept under conditions and circumstances 
giving to the violation of the law a par- 
ticularly grave character. 

The purpose of the bill is to take out 
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mented, in any of the following ways: | 


Federal Activities ¢ 
In Chicago World 
Fair Considered 


Plans for Participation Are 
Expedited When House 
Committee Hears Group 
Of Exposition Officials 


Plans for Federal Government partici- 
pation in the Century of Progress, Chi- 
cago’s World Exposition of 1933, were 
expedited in Congress Jan. 15. On the 
Senate side, when a bill providing for 
participation was referred to a subcom- 
mittee for consideration, while on the 
House side the Committee on Library 
heard Federal and exposition officials in 
behalf of the proposal that Congress ap- 
propriate $1,725,000 for the Federal 
Government’s share in the activities of 
the exposition. The House Committee 





lon Library reserved action. 


The witnesses before the House Com- 
mittee were: Assistant Secretary of 
State, W. R. Castle Jr.; Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, R. W. Dunlap; Rufus 


|C. Dawes, the president of the Century 
to provide for the purchase or construc- | 


of Progress; the exposition vice presi- 
dent, Charles S. Peterson; the director 
of exhibits, J. S. Sewall; and John C. 
Matthews, representing the Assistagt 
Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius Kied. 

Mr. Dawes told the Committee that at 
least 22 industries will be represented on 
the grounds by collective industry ex- 
hibits. He said exposition officials haye 
the guidance of counsel of 400 leading 
scientists in this country, and that rep- 
resentatives have visited 14 or 15 nations 
in Europe which have assured them of 
cooperation. Many of the States have 
signified their intentions of taking part 
in the exposition. He said administra- 
tion offices already have been established 
on the exposition grounds. ; 

Assistant Secretary Castle said the 
Federal Commissioners, comprising As- 
sistant Secretaries of State, Agriculture 
and Commerce had held many meetings, 
communicated with various executive 
Departments and Commissions, to ascer- 
tain the kind of Government participa- 
tion desirable. : : 

Mr. Dunlap said the Chicago officials 
do not want subvention from the Govern- 
ment but they do want Government par- 
ticipation and if the Government partici- 
pates the Government should pay the ex- 
pense of that participation. 

Assistant Secretary Dunlap referred 
to Chicago as the largest grain, live- 
stock and agriculture machinery manu- 
facturing center of the country and said 
the $175,000 allotted out of the proposed 
amount in the bill for the Department of 
Agriculture would be sufficient in view 
of the bill’s provision that the amount 
may be supplemented by private sub- 
scriptions to enable a creditable show. 

Mr. Dawes said the exposition officials 
do not expect any State to erect its own 
building but expects the States to’ group 
their exhibits in a States’ building, whose 
size would depend upon the extent of the 
cooperation of the States. 

Chairman Luce suggested that in view 
of the financial situation in which the 
Philadelphia exposition found itself, 
there will be considerable scrutiny of the 
Chicago exposition. Mr. Luce asked if 
there is any element of profit in it. Mr. 
Dawes replied in the negative and sgid, 
nobody expects any surplus except a few 
optimistic members of the corporation. 

Participation by foreign powers, he 
stated, will depend largely upon the part 
taken in the exposition by the Federal 
Government. 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., marshalling the witnesses, 
explained that the original plan had been 
enlarged so as to be an exposition show- 
ing the progress of the world. 





of offenses relatively trifling in charac- 
ter, that they may be prosecuted by in- 
formation, thus lessening the cost and 
expediting the disposition of the pro- 
ceeding. The right of trial by jury re- 
mains undisturbed. The only change in 
the procedure’ warranted will be as indi- 
cated, that the prosecution may be in- 
stituted by information instead of by 
indictment by a grand jury—a procedure 
which has long since been sanctioned by 
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LY Seeretary Wilbur 
States Policy on 
~ Oil Shale Lands 


Legislation to Clarify Assess- 
ment Work Is Suggested 
In Hearing Before House 
Committee 


Three suggestions. for consideration in 
establishing a policy with regard to as- 
sessment work on claimed oil shale lands 


on Public Lands by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, when he 
testified before the Committee, Jan. 15. 
The plans are: 

(1). That the United States should 
waive its claim to any lands on which 
work has been started; (2) that Con- 
gress should set forth that the claim 
should be forfeited to the Government 
if the work has not been started, and 
(3) that some future date be fixed at 
which time abandoned claims would be 
taken over by the Government. 

Total Acreage Named 

He told the Committee that there are 
approximately 8,000,000 acres of oil 
hale land in Colorado, Wyoming and 


‘tah. 


tee were Judge E. C. Finney, Solicitor 
of the Interior Department, and former 
Senator Thomas, of Colorado. 


It was explained by Mr. Finney that 


under the old mining act when a claim- 
ant of oil shale land filed his claim he 
must do assessment work to the amount 
of $100 annually, and that if he did 
not do this the Government could not 
claim the land, but another claimant 
could enter a claim. Under the leasing 
act of 1920, he said, the Government 
stopped the leasing of oil shale lands. 

After a decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States several years ago, 
he added, which contained a clause stat- 
ing that the $100 worth of work did not 
have to be done unless challenged by the 
Government, the Interior Department 
notified 6,400 claimants who were found 
not to have done the the work that their 
claims were abandoned and that the Gov- 
ernment was going to take them over. 

Work Yet Incomplete 

Mr. Wilbur told the Committee that the 
work of finding all of these locators has 
not yet been completed, and that it is 
possible that the Supreme Court may de- 
cide against the Government for having 
taken over these lands as abandoned. 

“The uncertainty should be disposed 
of by legislation,” he said. : 

A bill for each of the plans submitted 
by Secretary Wilbur is pending before 
the Committee, the three measures hav- 


ing been introduced by Chairman Colton | 


(Rep.), of Vernal, Utah. Thev are H. R. 
15123, H. R. 15130 and H. R, 15131. 

The Secretary’s statement before the 
Committee follows in full text: — 

On Nov. 6, I transmitted to this Com- 
mittee a request for legislation clarifying 
the uncertainty in the laws respecting oil 
shale lands created by the adverse Su- 
preme Court decision of Wilbur v. Krush- 
nic. In that letter I pointed out the ne- 
cessity for new legislation which would 
make .it clear whether the policy of the 
-Mineral Leasing Act does or does not 
require the performance of $100 worth 
of assessment work each year, on pen- 
alty of forfeiture of the claim to the 
United States. Prior to the Mineral 
Leasing Act, it is clear that no such re- 
sult would have followed. Under section 
37 of that act the Department has taken 
the position that a new governmental 
policy intervened and that a claim was 
forfeited to the United States if the work 
was not done. But the Supreme Court 
case of Wilbur v. Krushnic reversed, 
the Department’s order to that effect in 
that case. Had the Supreme Court de- 
cision rested on the language of the 
Couit of Appeals the Government policy 
would have ended in a complete reversal. 
The Supreme Court, however, in affirm- 
ing the right of the locator to resume 
work without penalty on account of prior 
defaults in assessment work used the 
following language: “unless at least 
some form of challenge on behalf of 
the United States to the valid existence 
of the claim has intervened.” 

To test the effect of that qualification 
I directed that all outstanding oil shale 
claims upon which assessment work had 
not been resumed should be immediately 
challenged by posting of -notices phys- 
ically on the claims and institution of 
adverse proceedings before the Register 
of the Land Office. Accordingly, over 
6,500 claims have been physically posted. 
Théy involve an area in excess of 1,400,- 

‘000 acres. There are about 8,000,000 
acres of land classified as oil shale by 
the Geological Survey in Colorado, Wyo- 
‘ming and Utah. 

This posting work has required the or- 
:ganization of field parties, the surveying 
of the claims on the ground, detailed 
‘examination to determine whether the 
‘work has been done, followed by posting 
gof the claims, mailing of notices to the 
@ocators and the commencement of ad- 
verse proceedings. All our available en- 
gineers have been engaged for months 
‘in this work, and will continue to be for 
-a long period. Each of these claims pre- 
sents complicated questions of fact, 
:which must be determined, like all issues 
,of fact, by the hearing of testimony, 
cross examination of witnesses, etc¢. 
Some hearings in the past have some- 
‘times taken as long as three weeks for 
a single case. Years of litigation, there- 
fore, on these questions of fact therefore 
lie ahead of the Department. Eventu- 
ally all this work may prove of no avail 
if the Supreme Court should, in a new 
decision, explain in a manner unfavor- 
able to the Government its dictum with 
respect to the right of the United States 
to challenge these claims. All of this 
uncertainty should be disposed of by leg- 
islation, Differences between the Gov- 
ernment and oil shale claimants on this 
point lie at the bottom of all their con- 
troversies on other issues, 

Three Suggestions Made 

In my letter of Nov. 6, I transmitted 
to you without recommendation three 
alternative proposals for legislation 
which have been made to the Depart- 
ment as remedies of this situation: 

(1) That the United States should 
waive ube claim that default in assess- 
ment work forfeits a claim to the United 
States. 

(2) That Congress should set forth in 
specific language that the 1920 act 
changed the policy of the mining law 
and from that date subjected a claim 
to forfeiture by the United States for 
failure to perform assessment work, al- 
though that result would not have oc- 
curred before the 1920 act. 

(3) That some future date would be 
fixed upon which all claims whose as- 

essment work has not been resumed 

Should be deemed abandoned and pro- 
viding that after some later date no 
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Tariff on Petroleum Imports 


Proposed to Relieve Industry Qn Private Car 


Opposition to Federal Conservation Policy Is Recom- 
mended to Governors’ Conference; Imports Are 
Blamed for Excessive Supply 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


vinced on the subject of an oil tariff and 
that he will support the proposal. 


Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of Great | 


! 


welfare of the oil-producing States to 
put a tariff on oil.” 
Representative Crowther (Rep.), of 


Falls, Mont., offered the suggestion that, | Schenectady, N. Y., declared himself in 


if the proposal for a treaty is presented 
to Congress, it be accompanied with an 


|favor of a tariff. The import figures on 
| oil, he said, do not show the imports: acé 


expression that it is the desire - ~ a |enrately, refined products being lumped 
5 : ‘ ponents of the measure to avoid the addi- | with crude oil although a barrel of gas- 
were submitted to the House aaa ye 9g MH o the measure of other proposed | oline represents four barrels of crude, 


changes in the tariff. 


Representative Sanders (Dem.), 


The Shell Company’s. oil, stations have 


of | sprung up like mushrooms in this coun- 


Canton, Tex., said he would support a | try, he said, with the result that one of 
movement to obtain a hearing before | the leading importers of oil is a foreign 


the Ways and Means Committee. 
Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, declared that the oil industry con- 


|eededly faces economic ruin unless some 


action is taken. He offered his aid to 
obtain “appropriate legislation” at the 


| present session of Congress. . 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, said that on the basis of sound 
economics, he believes that the oil in- 


|dustry needs substantial tariff relief. 
| This relief should start, he said, with a 
|duty of $1 a barrel on crude oil. 

Other witnesses before the Commit-| 
|conditions and problems in the oil in- 
|dustry, declared that the “so-called con- 
| servationists” are really in a conspiracy 
|to destroy the independent oil industry 
jand ghat the “conspiracy” has reached | 
|“at léast to Secretary Wilbur if no far- 


Mr. Franklin in’ his address outlining 


ther.” 


| Many Said to Have 
| Lost Their Jobs 


The xdduction of, output in the Okla-| 
| homa field has brought many workers to | 
|the verge of starvation, Mr. Franklin 
|said. In one case a group of discharged 


workers came to Duncan, Okla., demand- 
ing credit for groceries, he said, and in 
another 375 families outside the limits 
of Oklahoma City who sought relief 
could not obtain it from city organiza- 
tions because of their residence outside 
the city limits. (Mr. Franklin’s address 
will be found in full text on page 11.) 
The Secretary of War. Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, then presented a statement for in- 
clusion in the record and spoke briefly. 
He declared that the Administration 
has taken no attitude either for or 


| against imposition of a tariff on oil. The 


views expressed in the press interview 
mentioned by Mr. Franklin, he said, are 
the views of an individual.and cannot be 


taken as an Administration expression. | 
Secretary Hurley’s statement follows in| 


full text: 
“The present crisis in the oil industry 


|has been brought about by a marked de-| 
crease in consumption and a tremendous | 
jincrease in production. Many thousands 
jof small producing wells in Oklahoma 
land Kansas have been left without a 


market. This latter situation was 
brought about by a change in the facili- 
ties for the marketing and transporta- 
tion of oil in the mid-continent region 
which closed the markets for that oil to 
one of the principal purchasing and 
transportation companies. It became 
apparent to all that a market must be 
immediately found for the oil from 
these small wells. Otherwise the wells 
themselves would be lost through the 
encroachment of water and other causes, 
with’resulting damage to thousands of 
people, not only the owners of the small 
wells but those employed in producing 
oil from them. 

“On instructions from the President, 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board ap- 
proached the purchasing companies con- 
cerned and insisted that the distress oil 
coming from these small wells must be 
purchased. An agreement was apparently 
reached. Certain companies have agreed 
to take this oil. The controversy now 
seems to involve not the market but 
the cost of gathering and transporting 
the oil. This is a question the settlement 
of which should not require govern- 
mental action. 

“The purchase of this distress oil 
which, in my opinion, does not exceed 
22,000 barrels a day, is not the major 
question that confronts the industry. 
The major question, of course, still is 
the question of tariff on the importa- 
tion of oils. Tariff, of course, is pri- 
marily a legislative question. 


Government Has Taken 
No Stand, Says Secretary 


“The Federal Tariff Commission is 
now making a study of oil schedules. 
No report has yet been made on that 
subject. The Administration has taken 
no position for or against tariff on oil. 
The Federal Oil Conservation Board has 
not officially taken a position for or 
against tariff on oil. I repeat the ques- 
tion of* tariff on oil is one that must 
be primarily settled by Congress. 

_ “The primary question to be considered 
is whether or not a stage has been 
reached in the oil industry and Congress 
can be convinced that it is vital to the 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Jan. 15, 1931 








10:15 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), 


of Illinois, called to present Charles 
F. Drake, director of public relations 
of the John R. Thompson’s chain of 
restaurants, who asked the President 
to address a banquet celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of the first of these restaurants to be 
held at Chicago on a date not yet 
fixed. 

10:30 a, m.—Senator Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, Representative-elect Mc- 
Gugin, of Coffeyville; Kans., and Al- 
fred Langdon, chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Producers of Kansas, 
called to discuss the oil situation. 

11:15 a. m.—Robert Maisel, of New 
York City, called to pay his respects 
to the President. 

11:30 a. m.—Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, 
Boston, Mass., vice chairman of the 
Emergency Unemployment Committee 
of Massachusetts, called to discuss the 
unemployment situation in that State. 

11:45 a, m.—Samuel Hill, of Seattle, 
Wash., called to discuss the proposed 
international highway to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

12 m.—Miss Belle Sherwin called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—The charge d’affaires of 
the Belgian Embassy, Viscount de 
Lantsheere, called to present Dr. Jules 
Duesberg, of the University of Liege, 
Belgium. 

12:20 p. m.—The President of the 
Civil Service Commission, Thomas E. 
Campbell, called. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters, 


| industry and American employes.” 


| company. 


“No duty is too high,” Mr. Crowther 
said, “so long as it protects American 


American producer. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., urged “adequate protection” 
for all American industry. Congress 


ica and possible imports later from Soviet 
Russia, he said. 


His appeal, he said, was not primarily | 
in behalf of the oil operator but in be-| 


half of the American wage earner, who 
should have protection against the com- 
petition of cheap foreign labor. Workers 
in Russia, he said, are receiving 15 cents 
a day. 

Unemployment is the outstanding issue 
before the Nation, Mr. Fish said, and 


{industry should be protected to aid in 


providing employment, 


Tariff Is Advocated 
By Kansas Delegate 


Mr. Harrison, of the State Bankers | 


Association of Kansas, also advocated a 
tariff on petroleum. He declared that if 
the conservation policy ascribed to Sec- 
retary Wilbur was carried out, it might 
result in keeping Kansas oil in the 
ground until new inventions made it val- 





ueless. 


A cut of 25 cents a barrel was an- 
nounced Jan. 15 in the price of oil, he 
said, advocating that a tariff be im- 
posed before the “big damage” is done 
by imports. 


There followed a discussion of “over-| 


production” of oil, and a “misapprehen- 
sion” that Secretary Hurley had stated 
that there was 
cleared up with the explanation that the 
Secretary later had said he meant “po- 
tential overproduction.” The following 
resolution was adopted unanimously by 
the conference: 


misunderstanding in the minds of the 
public, the press, and the Administration 
concerning the use of the term ‘over- 
production,’ be it 

“Resolved: That this conference hereby 
declare that at present, and except for 
one year (1923) in the last 15 years 
there has been no domestic overproduc- 
tion, due to intelligent proration, sacrifi- 
cially made, but an oversupply of oil 
created by imports, and that the secre- 
tary of this conference be instructed to 
so notify the press and the Administra- 


tion and the Congress of the United | 


States.” 








J. R. Dorsey, representing California, 
declared his State favors a tariff and also 
an embargo on oil for as long a time as 
the present conference might recom- 
mend, 


Weekly Imports Are 
Cited by Californian 


“Why should we curtail, why should we 
shut down our wells when there are over 
2,000,000 barrels of oil coming into the 
United States every week” he asked. 
“California favors keeping the American 


; market for the American producer.” 


There are fields in California shut in 
100 per cent, he said. 

Russia, Rumania, and Persia, Mr. Dor- 
sey said, are increasing their production 
so rapidly that they are threatening the 
export market for American oil, while at 
the same time “we find our home market 
flooded with foreign oil.” 

Imposition of a tariff “right now” is 
imperative, he said. 

Mr. Dorsey read telegrams from nu- 
merous organizations endorsing the pro- 
posed tariff. 

There were 204,800,000 gallons of gaso- 
line imported in 1927, Mr. Dorsey said, 


;and this rése to 283,500,000 gallons in 


1929. This should have been produced 
in the United States, he declared. 


When we close oil wells and take 
wages from workers, Mr. Dorsey said, 
we take away part of the market for 
our products. 

There never were soup kitchens or 
bread lines in Kern County, Calif., before 
recent months, he said, but charity has 
been necessary. recently and this is 
ascribed at least in part to the oil situ- 
ation. 

Orville Bullington, of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., moved that a committee be named 
to draft a petition to Congress setting 


| forth the condition of the industry. The 


motion was adopted. 

F, W. Freeman, representing Colorado, 
said that his State produces little oil, 
but it is interested in maintaining oppor- 
tunities for future development, recent 
exploration having shown the existence 
of larger potential production, 

He warned that tod much should not 
be expected from a tariff, since some 
prateqned industries still are in bad con- 
dition. 


Senator-elect Gore Is 


Named Committee Head 

Senator-elect Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, then was appointed by Mr. Frank- 
lin as chairman of the committee to draw 
up recommendations to Congress. The 
membership also was named, 

John Barnett, representing Colorado, 
said he feared a petroleum tariff would 
not be so effective as members of the 
conference appeared to expect. 

“Embargoes beget embargoes, tariffs 
beget tariffs, and restrictions beget re- 
strictions,” he said, adding that he 
wished to decline his appointment to the 
committee on recommendations because 
he was unsettled in mind as to the best 
course to pursue. 

A substitute was named on the com- 


mittee. 


Mr, Franklin urged that the confer- 
ence should present its recommendations 
on a nonpartisan basis, the desire being 
merely to seek the best possible remedy 
for the ills of the oil industry, 

A. M. Landon, oil producer of Inde- 
pendence, Kans., said there are 13,000 
wells shut down in eastern Kansas fields 


and about 115,000 barrels of production 
shut in in the rest of Kansas, 


j 


_ Traffic Is Argued 


‘was made upon_a valid basis for finding 


The | Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. et 
| tariff, he added, should be high enough | al. v. United States et al., No. 333, and 
|to insure a reasonable profit to the! Kansas City Southern Railway Co. et al. | 
|v. United States et al., No. 517. 


dustr yong S| originally brought to restrain enforce- 
should afford protection “at this time”! ment of the order and decided adversely 
against imports of oil from South Amer- to the railroads on the ground that there 


|that second line for the purposes of 
a | transportation. 
overproduction was) 
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Validity of Order 


Supreme Court Hears Coun- 
- sel for Carriers and for 
I. C. C. Present Conten- 

* tions in Case 


Denying that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order prohibiting railroads 
from ¢arrying the private or business 
cars of a foreign line without charge 


discrimination, ‘Alfred P. Thom, counsel 
for. the, Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Compahy and others, Jan. 15, attacked 
the validity of the ordef in argumént 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

The question is presented in two cases, 


Purpose of Suit 
Mr. Thom explained tnai the suit was 


was a discrimination between pay and 
pass passengers. On this point, Mr. 
‘Thom declared the Interstate Commission 
made no finding whatever. 

The argument in favor of a required 
tariff on private cars, he said, was upon 
the theory that the cars were property 
which must be covered by a tariff, This 
argument he distinguished, contending 
that the’matter must be viewed not from 
the standpoint of the ownership of the 
car but the purpose for which it is used. 

The railroad office car in the movement 
here involved, he urged, is a facility of 
the carrying line. 

In response to questions of the court, 
Mr. Thom declared that pay passengers 
make a contract with the carrier by rea-| 
son of which it would be an unlawful dis- 





crimination to provide one with different 
facilities than another for the same con- 
sideration. On the other hand, pass pas- 
sengers are the guests of the railroad 
whom they may serve in such manner as 
they see fit without discrimination. 
Holdings of Courts 

Going to the distinction between the 
car as a shipment of property and as a 
facility of transportation, it was pointed 
out that the courts have definitely held 
that a car of one line when operated 
on another line becomes the property of 





Hence, as to private 
cars, the railroad can offer facilities as | 
a host to a guest and use the privately | 


owned car of the other line as its own |farmers variously estimated at $500,000 \ fF 6th 
to $1,000,000 daily, and that large quan-| Army, Navy and all Government insti- 


in the fulfillment of its service. 
Once granting the pass, Mr. Thom 
insisted, the railroad is free to deter- 


“Whereas, believing that there is a|mine for itself the method of carrying 


|the passenger riding on it. 


The practice of carrying private cars| 


cussed and the conference was informed é ‘ au’ : 
that representatives of the dairy in-| ulation and recalling the Commissioner’s 








Department of the Navy. 
The U.§.S. “Lexington,” airplane carrier, has received orders to 


take part in the Winter maneuvers of the United States Fleet, to 
Painting the smokestack in prepa- 


be held in the Gulf of Mexico. 
ration for a cruise is shown above. 





Congressional Group Is Organized 
In Interest of Buiter Producers 





Prohibition on Use of Butter Substitutes by Army and 
Navy Said to Be Among Purposes of Organization 


[Continned from Page 1.] 


margarine act relating to artifically ;group that its activities would be: 

1, Combined effort to secure prompt 
The statement was further made that | enactment of the Brigham bill. 

2. Action by Congress, through amend- 
cents per pound since this ruling was} ment of the several appropriation bills 
issued, resulting in a direct loss to dairy| and otherwise, to prohibit the use. of any 
butter substitute for table use of the 


colored oleomargarine. 


the price of butter had declined 7 to 10 


tities of yellow oleomargarine had ap-| tutions. 
peared for sale in this period. 


free of charge, it was pointed out, has|dustry and farm organizations had made | most recent ruling. 


been well known by the Commission and|plans to present arguments to 


has been both impliedly and expressly |sioner Burnet on this subject on\Satur- 
| recognized by it as lawful throughout | 


42 years of the Commission’s history. | 
This construction of validity of the act 
should be given weight by the courts and | 
should not be. overruled unless clearly | 
wrong, he urged. 


movement does not violate the discrimi- | 
nation provisions of the Interstate Com- 





[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


day, Jan. 10, at 10 a. m. 


ference that he had prepared a bill to 
amend the oleomargarine act providing, | study of Congressional Records to’ de- 
among other things, that all oleomarga-| 


mmis- 


‘ 
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Preparing Naval Vessel for Maneuvers 








3. To urge upon the Commissioner of 
The legality of this ruling was dis-| Internal Revenue the necessity and im- 
portance of amending the Bureau’s reg- 


4. Action by State legislatures to re- 
striet the sale of yellow oleomargarine. 
After the adjournment of the confer- 
Congressman Brigham told the con-| ence the subcommittee authorized Con- 
| gressmen Hoch and “Brigham to make a 


termine the intent of ‘Congress - this 
jrine which was yellow in color, regard-j disputed point and to appear at the con- 
Mr. Thom also contended that the Hess. of the source of color, should be | ference with Commissioner Burnet on 
subject to the 10-cent tax and other pro-| Jan. 10. 


visions of the existing act. 





Members of the subcommittee and} 
It was the sense of the meeting of the! other members of Congress were present 
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Charity Agency 





‘Community . Chest Associa- 


tion Thanked for Support 
To Red Cross Drive for 
Drought Relief Funds 


President Hoover on Jan. 15 sent a 
telgram -to Herbert Case, of New 


| York City, President of the Association of 


Community Chests and Councils, express- , 
ing his gratification at the association’s 


|action in supporting the American 


Cross’ appeal for $10,000,000 to relieve 
distress in the drought-stricken . States. 

The telegram was prompted by a mes- 
sage from Mr. Case informing the Presi- 
dent that a message had been sent by 
the association to all community. chests 
throughout the country urging support 
for the Red Cross appeal. 

Mr.’ Case’s telegram dated New York, 


|Jan, 14, follows in full text: 


“My dear Mr. President: I desire to 


ladvise you, as President of The Ameri- 
lean Red Cross, that we are today send- 


ing the. following telegram to all com- 


|munity chests throughout the United 
| States: 


‘The officers of the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils urge 


| your loeal Community Chest organization 


to give vigorous and whole-hearted sup- 
port to the National Red Cross drive 


| intended to meet a great national emer- 
|gency. The opportunity has now come 


to our organizations which have rendered 
such great: service in meeting local needs 
to demonstrate that they are able and 
willing to make a like contribution of 
service to the needs of the Nation.’ ” 

The President’s telegram in reply, 
dated Jan. 15, follows in full text: 

“J. Herbert Case: I wish to express 

my gratification at the action of the 
Community Chest Association in giving 
such whole-hearted support to the ap- 
peal of the Red Cross in this emergency. 
It exemplifies the response which the 
cdaintry will unquestionably give.” 
LLL 
at the conference with Commissioner 
Burnet on Jan. 10. Congressman Hich 
presented a study of Congressional Rec- 
ords of 1901 and 1902 showing that the 
intent of Congress was that all yellow 
oleomargarine should be subject to the 
10 cent tax.. Two members of the Sen- 
ate and 16 members of the House were 
present in support of the request of the 
dairy interests that Commissioner Bur- 
net’s ruling should be withdrawn or 
amended. - 

Representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
the National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
the National Dairy Union and the Amer- 
iean Association of Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers presented statements to 
inform Commis$ioner Burnet of the seri- 
ous danger which had been done to the 
dairy industry by the ruling. Legal 
arguments were also presented in support 
of the position taken by the dairy rep- 
resentatives that Commissioner Burnet’s 
ruling was not ‘in accordance with the 
provisions of the Oleomargarine Act. 

The Commissioner was urgently re- 
quested to reach a decision within 10 
days from the date of the Conference, 
Members of Congress from interested 
States are urged to communicate with 
Representative Strong and to _ align 
themselves with the group which has 
informally organized. 
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IN THE days of torchlight parades, hog 
dressing in the packing houses showed 
but little advance over the procedure 
that obtained at an ordinary farm 
butchering. It was largely a one-man 
job — the same operator performing 
the various functions of opening the 
carcass, cleaving the breast and pelvic 
bones, cleating the gullet and remov- 
ing the heart, liver, lungs and viscera. 

It was’ strenuous work. Only the 
fastest and strongest men could long 
survive the ordeals of the task. But 
the man who was a master at hog dress- 
ing was looked up to, commanded 
high wages and was even given sep- 
arate dressing and rest quarters. 

It was nevertheless a wasteful 
method. A slip of the knife meant 
little, for few of the organs were saved 
for food purposes; and there was‘no 


provision made for careful handling 
of the intestines to prevent contamina- 
tion, because there was always enough 
clean product that would “do” to meet 
the then limited sausage-container 


‘requirements. 


Today in the Armour plants hog- 
dressing operations are assigned to 
a “gang,” each man performing some 
one detail with highly perfected skill 
and speed. Nothing is wasted. Slip- 
shod work brings immediate correc- 
tion. A mutilated viscera is a serious 
thing. It may mean loss of a portion of 
the animal through condemnation by 
Federal Inspectors co-operating in the 
interest of public health. 

As a check-up on workmanship and 
on the healthy condition of each hog 
slaughtered, moving conveyors, travel- 
ing at the same speed as the dressing 
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THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 


chains, maintain constant identity 
between organs and viscera and the 
particular carcasses from which they 
were taken. Thus, if Federal inspec 
tion discloses diseased parts, no mis- 
take can be made as to which hog is to 
be discarded. A one hundred per cent 
clean, sanitary and healthy product is 
assured from start to finish. 
Efficiencies like this have resulted 
in inestimable benefits to consumers, 
An “off? taste in an Armour Star 
Ham, for example, is almost unheard 
of. In fact, the palatableness and 
inimitable “Fixed Flavor” of Armour’s 
Star Ham and Star Bacon are earnest 
testimony of Armour’s great strides in 
the preparation of meat products 
since the era y 
of torchlight baw 
parades. President . 
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Made 
To Reduce Waste 
In Candy Industry 


Department , of Commerce 
Reports Increase in Per 
Capita Consumption and 
In Value of Sales 


r capita candy consumption was 
Bios a more in 1929 than in 
1928, according to a statement made 

ublic Jan, 15 by the Department of 
mmerce. . 
The average person ate 12.98 pounds 
of candy in 1929 as against 12.06 pounds 
the year before, it was pointed out. The 
country’s total candy consumption was 
estimated at 1,574,074,293 pounds for | 
1929, a gain of 88 per cent over the 
previous year’s total. The value of man- | 
ufacturers’ sales went up 2.96 per cent. | 
The statement follows in full text: 
Residents of the United States in-| 
creased their candy consumption ap- 
proximately one pound per capita in| 
1929 by comparison with 1928, ac-| 
cording to the newest _annual re- | 
rt of confectionery distribution made 
public today by the Bureau of Foreign | 
and Domestic Commerce, Department | 
of Commerce. 
Average Decreases 
Estimated per capita candy consump- 
tion for the country as a whole averaged 
12.98 pounds during the year, the study 
reveals. In 1928 the estimated average 
12.06 pounds per person. bt 
wThe thoes “Confectionery Distribu- 
tion in the United States 1927-1929, 
presents a comprehensive picture of 
sales trends in the candy industry for 
different items, sales territories and dis- | 
tribution outlets of the trade. The re-| 
port forms part of a general campaign | 
of the Department to supply American 
industry with the facts as to marketing 
practices and possibilities, cost deter- | 
Minations. and the like, which will en-| 
able it to wage effective war on distrigu- 
tion losses and wastes. Such wastes, it 
has been estimated, place a drain upon 
manufacturer, distributor and ‘consumer 
aggregating $8,000,000,000 to $10,000, 
000,000 annually. ; 
“The importance to modern business 
of compilations of fact and analyses of 
trends in distribution is strikingly illus- 
trated by the confectionery industry,” ac- 
cording to William L. Cooper, Director | 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. “Up to.1927 no comprehen- 
sive data were available as to market 
conditions in this field. Manufacturers 
and distributors were forced to rely 
largely upon incomplete and often inac-| 
curate trade gossip in determining their 
own expansion policies. A nation-wide 
survey of confectionery sales made by 
the Commerce Department at the request 
of all branches of the industry resulted 
in such substantial benefits to the trade | 
that it requested a continuation of the) 
work on an annual basis. The accom- 





panying report is the third of the series. | 
Test Installations ; 

“In addition, the Bureau of Foreign | 
and Domestic Commerce has completed | 
several experimental installations of dis- 
tribution cost..-ystems in confectionery | 
manufacturing plants. These tests have 
set up standards for detailed cost com- 

arisons and. provided definite clues for 
identifying leakages in profits arising 
from incorrect distribution methods and 
policies. : 

“The results developed in these prac- 
tical tests in an industry with retail 
sales unofficially valued at more *than 
$750,000,000 annually, ani whose opera- 
tions touch in some way nearly every 
resident of the country, should be of as- 
sistance in solving similar distribution 
problems now confronting other indus- 
tries.” ; 

Total candy consumption in the United 
States in 1929 as estimated in the re- 
port amounted to 1,574,074,293 pounds. 
This figure represents an increase of 8.8 
per cent over the total of 1,447,322,504 
pounds marketed in 1928, and is 7 per 
cent more than the 1927 consumption of | 
1,468,357,740 pounds. : 

Sales of manufacturers direct to re- 
tail chains showed a gain for the year, | 
the study reveals, but without material 
reduction in the quantity of confectionery 
sold through jobbers. : 

Manufacturers’ sales on a value basis 
increased 2.96 per cent over the previous 
year, which was somewhat less than the 
poundage increase due to the fact that 
average prices received by manufac- 
turers in 1929 were 6.03 per cent less 
than in 1928. The latter trend, it is 
pointed out, was roughly in line with the 
decline of the general wholesale price 
index, and also with declines in the 
prices of the more important confec- 
tioners’ raw materials. 

Copies of “Confectionery Distribution . 
in the United States, 1927-1929,” may 
be obtained for: 10 cents from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or from branch offices of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
located in principal cities of the country. | 


New Crime Statutes 
Asked in California 


Commission Suggests Laws to 
Strengthen Enforcement 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Jan. 15. 


The California Crime Commission has | 
. filed with the Legislature its report con- | 
taining eight major recommendations for | 
legislation designed to strengthen the 
criminal laws of the State. 

The recommendations were made after | 
a long study by the Commission, which 
was made a permanent body, two years 
ago. Its recommendations include the 
following: ’ . 

1, Requiring defendants to give notice 
of intention to attempt to establish an 
alibi at least five days prior to trial. 
2. Strengthening the habitual criminal 
law. 3, Requiring dealers and collec- | 
tors of second-hand goods to produee 
evidence that goods purchased by them | 
are not stolen. 4. Strengthening of laws 
prohibiting the carrying of concealed 
weapons. 5, Establishment of a state- 
wide teletype system of communication 
for law enforcement officers. 6. Broad- 
ening of the mowers of peace officers. 
7. Enactment of a uniform extradition 
law. 8. Encouragement of the prison 
work system to the end that conyicts 
may become self-supporting. 

The Commission believes, according to 
the report, that the law on habitual crim- 
inals should be limited in its operation 
to the more serious felonies, suggesting 
that this would make it easier to secure 
convictions for lesser offenses. 

It is proposed that the firearms laws 
be amended to prohibit the carrying of 
sawed-off shotguns and to prohibit aliens 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials || Quart Is Found to Contain Max- 
.and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


In a series of four articles by N. F. Harriman 
ing Board, printed in the issues of. Oct. 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1930, 


Federal 


the Government’s general purchasing system was 
ing officers of the various Depa 


series the pure 


Executive Chairman of the 


ined. In the present 
“rs and Bureaus explain 


in detail how the buying is done for these agencies of the Government. 


ARTICLE II 


By Robert 


i , 
Le Ferre, , 


Superintenglent of Supplies, General Supply Committee, Department of ‘the 
Treasury \ 


effort on the part of the Federal Government to coordinate its sup- 


Te creation of the General Supply Committee in 1910 was the first 


ply activities. 


There seems no doubt that action along this line 
| was needed when one reads the report by the Keep Commission in 1906 


and finds that there was required to suit the needs (?) of the various 
departments 133 kinds of pencils, 28 kinds of ink, 268 kinds of pen points, 
and many other articles*in like variety. The prices paid were equally 
varied and one department was found to be paying $3.00 for ink that 
cost another $1.70, and another was paying.$3.36 for pencils that were 
being. bought for $2.27 by a more favored establishment. 


It was also found that not only did | lic opehing 
0 


great variety exist in the departmental 
supply schedules but there was little 
effective effort to restrict purchases 
of that variety. The only limit ap- 
peared to be the imagination of the 
individual user. 

The defective methods then in ex- 
istence placed an enormous burden on 
purchasing offices and storekeepers as 
well as on disbursing and auditing of- 
fices for, in addition to this lack of 
standardization of the kind of articles 
purchased, there was little provision 
for any standards of quality and no | 
uniformity in the specifications issued. 


Congress designated the Secretary 
of the Treasury as the contracting of- 
ficer and directed that the Committee 
should aid him in preparing a com- 
mon supply schedule, inviting bids, pre- 
paring contracts, etc. The Committee 
composed of a representative from 
each Executive Department, was au- 
thorized to call upon experts in any 
branch of the service for advice and *®| 
assistance in the preparation of speci- 
fications. The several departments 
were required to report each purchase 
to the Committee and the activities of | 
the Committee were in turn restricted | 
to those supplies in common use or | 
suitable to the needs of two or more 
departments. Thus provision wisely 
was made to place the final authority 
in the hands of a Cabinet officers to 
permit each department to have a voice 
in the determination of matters re- 
lating to their common supply needs, 
and to make available the advice and 
assistance of the experts in the various 
branches of the Government service. 

In preparing the annual supply 
schedule, the Committee makes pro- 
vision for those items which experi- 
ence has proven are required, elimi- 
nating those that appear to be no 
longer necessary and adding those for 
which requests have been made by two 
or more departments or that are ob- 
viously needed to fill a known need. 
The various item’ are divided into 
classes following the generally ac- 
cepted commercial groupings, such as 
stationery, hardware, dry goods, etc, 


* * ~ 


|B carrying out its functions it is 

the practice of the General Supply 
Committee to assign to its several 
members supervision of one or more 
classes of commodities and the mem- 
bers organize a group of experts 
for each class of supplies under their 
direction. These groups meet for the 
purpose of preparing the proposal 
forms on which bids are invited, re- 
vising specifications, passing upon 
questions relating to the inclusion of 
new items, etc. Subsequently the 
same groups review the bids received 
and submit to the General Supply Com- 
mittee their recommendations for 
award of contracts. 


Originally term contracts for the 
period of a fiscal year were entered 
into for all supplies but it did not 
take long to discover that, although 
this was a great improvement over the 
unrelated methods formerly employed, 
there were a great many commodities 
that did not lend themselves to that 
plan. The annual contract, though | 
still advantageously used for the great 
majority of items, involves the sub- 
mission of bids two or three months 
in advance of the yearly period with 
consequent higher prices to the Gov- 
ernment to compensate the bidders for 
the risks assumed in connection with 
price fluctuations. 


The first remedy applied was to 
make contracts for a shorter period 
for those items subject to the most 
frequent changes in price. These 
short-term contracts are not entered 
into for items of meat, fish, lard, oleo- 
margarine, motor fuel, and forage. 

_ Bids for annual contracts are invited 
in three groups in March, April and 
May of each year for the furnishing 





| of supplies during the Government’s 


fisedl year beginning July 1. Pro- 
posal forms are prepared in advance 
by the General Supply Committee, list- 
ing the items on which bids gre de- 
sired. Separate forms are issued for 
each class of commodities, giving to 
prospective bidders information as to 
specifications, quantities previously 
purchased and the submission of sam- 
ples. Bidders are allowed about 30 


| days to submit their quotations, and 


must agree to furnish all of the arti- 
cles or materials on which they have 
bid that may be ordered for use dur- 
ing the contract term. No proposals 
are considered which provide that the 
Government shall guarantee to take 
any definite amount, although bidders 
may stipulate that total deliveries shall 
not exceed a specified quantity, previd- 
ing it is not less than one-half of the 
estimated requirements for a full year. 
It is, of course, required that each bid 
shall be accompanied by a guaranty in 
the form of a bid bond, certified check, 
or bonds of the United States, amount- 
ing to not less than 2 per cent of the 
value of the corresponding items pur- 
chased during the preceding contract 
period. 


A definite date and hour for the pub- 


of bids is stated in the 
proposed forms and none ‘is accepted 
after that time, bidders or their rep- 
resentatives having the right to be 
present and to examine any bid. 


After tabulation of the bids, which 
is no small task as there are now : 
about 20,000 items, the members éf : 
the General Supply Comniittee, as- 
sisted by technical experts, considér 
the bids, examine the samples ard 
make their recommendations for the 
award.of contracts. These recommen- 
dations, after adoption by the Commit- 
tee, are‘submitted to the, Secretary of 
the Treasury for his approval. For- 
mal contracts are thereupon prepared 
and executed covering the items to be 
supplied. by..the various contractors. 
An identical precedure is followed .in 
connection. with the contracts for 
shorter terms. 

* x x 


AN ANNUAL general ‘supply sched- 

ule is issued by the Committee in 
which are listed the items contracted 
for, prices, names of contractors, etc. 
Copies of this schedule are distributed 


| throughout the Government service and 
| as needs arise the various offices draw 


purchase orders which are forwarded 
diréct to the contractors for delivery. 

Within a very short time after the 
establishment of the Committee ef- 
forts were under way to remedy some 
of the defects that were discovered. 
Most of the earlier plans projected 
involved the setting up of an inde- 
pendent bureau of supply that would 
contract for, purchase, store, and dis- 
tribute all needed supplies. There was 
much opposition to plans of this kind 
and it is doubtful whether the Federal 
Government, with its great and varied 
activities, could profitably employ an 
entirely centralized plan of purchasing 
supplies, 

Although earlier attempts were made 
to overcome some of the difficulties 
encountered by the Committee, it was 
not until 1924 that, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Efficiency and the Office 


} of the Chief Coordinator, a plan, known 


as the quarterly definite quantity plan, . 
was adopted to eliminate the risks of 
bidders in quoting prices for delivery 
more than a year later, the excess 
overhead occasioned by the small in- 
dividual transactions, and the lack of 
proper inspection. Under this plan 
the various departments and establish- 
ments submit quarterly statements of 
their requirements to the General Sup- 
ply Committee where they are com- 
bined and definite quantity bulk pur- 
chases made for delivery to the Com- 
mittee. The Committee inspects the 
commodities and, when found accept- 
able, distributes them to the ordering 
offices. Payment to the contractors is 
made upon acceptance of the goods and 
the departments are billed periodically 
for the supplies they have received. 
It was first applied to automobile tires 
and tubes, a standard and commonly 
used commodity, which involved no 
great difficulty to the using services 
in anticipating their requirements. 
The results obtained proved so satis- 
factory that the plan gradually has 
been broadened to include other com- 
monly used items found from time to 
time to lend themselves advantage- 
ously to this procedure, and with im- 
proved facilities soon to be made avail- 
able to the Committee, it is expected 
to resort to*this method of procure- 
ment to an increasing extent. Though 
it is now applied to only a very small 
percentage of the 20,000 items con- 
tracted for by the Committee, the 
money value involved is quite large. 

Although this plan worked to ad- 
vantage there was no common fund 
from whieh payment could be made 
to the vendor, each ordering office hav- 
ing to make payment to the contractor 
for its individual share of the supplies 
obtained. This added tremendously to 
the account keeping and caused no lit- 
tle confusion to contractors, This sit- 
uation, however, was corrected by the 
act approved Feb. 27, 1829, which es- 
tablished a revolving fund for this pur- 
pose. Payments for supplies delivered 
are now made from this fund which is 
reimbursed from applicable appropria- 
tions of the ordering offices. 


The plan is to be further perfected 
by the erection of a warehouse that 
will make possible the central storage 
of many items and release to the de- 
partments, in many cases for more 
valuable office use, space that is now 
being used for storage. It will also 
‘reduce the capital expenditure that is 
now required for the multitude of small 
stocks carried by the different depart- 
ments an denable the Government to 
take advantage of favorable market 
conditions. 


This quarterly definite quantity plan 
has proven of great benefit to both 
the Government and the contractor. 
By eliminating probably the greatest 
hazard. of the contractor—bprice fluc- 
tuations over a longer period, it has 
induced greater competition with re- 
sultant lower prices to the Govern- 
ment. The savings involved have been 
gratifyingly large and the plan has 
more than justified itself, 
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and ex-convicts from carrying concealed 
weapons under any circumstances. 

The gradual expansion of industrial ac- 
tivities of prisons is recommended. The 
aim of any plan adopted, the report 
states, should be to require that prison- 
ers earn their own support when in 
prison and to give them a chance to 
share in the proceeds of their labor after 
deducting the cost of their support. 

The members of the Commission are 
James A. Johnston, Director of Penol- 
ogy, chairman, W. A. Beasly, Justin Mil- 
ler, and the Attorney General, U. S. 
Webb. Charles B. Fox is its secretary. 


Child Health Campaigns 
Commended by Mr. Hoover 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


President Herbert Hoover at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 19-22, 1930, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Department of the 
Interior. 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chair- 
man of the White House Conference, ex- 
lained that State conferences of this 
kind are being organized by Governors 
of the various States for the purpose of 
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Milk Is Declared. 
Best Calcium Food 


imum Daily Intake for 
Growing Child 


‘The body contains more calcium thes, 
any other mineral—in fact the t 
mineral content of the bones is about 85 
per cent calcium phosphate and, 10 per 
cent calcium carbonate, it was stated 
orally Jan. 15, by Dr. tel Munsell of 
the reso of. pone anes wel: 
ciu also a necessary part o 00: 
a Tipe ntial to the normal function- 
ing ofother.body tissues, it was. ste 
Dr. Munsell also furnished the following 
information: 

Calcium is also essential for growth. 
Experiments with animals show that the 
growth of animals fed on a diet, deficient 
in calcium but adequate in other re- 
spects, was stunted and that the bones 
were deformed. 

Milk is the best. and cheapest source 
of calcium. One quart will furnish as 
much calcium as 10 large oranges, 10 
large helpings of cauliflower, 24 large 
helpings of carrots, 32 eggs, or 20 pounds 
of beef. Experiments show that better 
storage results when calcium is furnished 
mainly in the form of milk, than when 
one-half of the milk is replaced by vege- 
tables of equal calcium content. 


The optimum daily intake of calcium 
for a growing child is contained in one 
quart of milk. This amount of milk will 
insure the best storage of calcium. 


At all ages calcium is necessary for 
replacement of the tissues and bones. As 
all the bodily processes slow up with 
age, the need for calcium decreases and 
an excess should be avoided. 

Other foods which contain calcium are: 
Almonds, dried beans, carrots, cauli- 
flower, American cheese, clams, dried 
figs, hazelnuts, maple sirup, oranges, 
parsnips, rutabagas, spinach, and tur- 





nips. 


Scientific Methods 
Of Cooking Finding 
General Adoption 


Use of Thermometers and 
Measures in Preparation 
Of Food Described at 


Home Economics Bureau 


Scientific methods in cooking are re- 
placing the old fashioned ‘‘use-your- 


judgment” directions, it was stated 
orally Jan. 15 at the Bureau of Home 
Economics. With the standardization 
of cooked foods, exact methods of prep- 
aration are being developed, it was 
stated. 


The following information was also 
furnished at the Bureau: 


In the home preparation of food, the 
baking and cooking have been the most 
difficult processes to regulate by judg- 
ment. Recent adaptations of thermom- 
eters have removed all uncertainty from 
the protesses. Beside the oven indica- 
tor, usually attached tothe oven, there is 
a standing oven thermometer which can 
be placed inside the oven next to the 
food being cooked to indicate the tem- 
perature at that particular spot. Most 
recipes today give beth temperature and 
time required for successful preparation. 
Glass oven doors and electric flash lights 
make it posible to inspect the cooking 
food without disturbing it or by jarring 
or sudden draft. 

Special Thermometer 


There is a special thermometer for 
meat roasting, designed to be. stuck into 
the raw meat when it is put into the 
oven. It registers “rare” and “well 
done” as the meat reaches the various 
stages. The immersion thermometer has 
many kitchen uses. Jellies can be made 
with certainty whatever the weather 
conditions if an accurate temperature 
test is used. 


The same type of thermometer deter- 
mines the right point at which to stop 
cooking candy or icing; when immersed in 
deep fat for frying it shows whether the 
fat is at a proper temperature for cook- 
ing or whether a burned crust and un- 
derdone inside will result. Steam cook- 
ers and canners usually have an at- 
tached thermometer by which the proc- 
ess can be regulated. 


Standard processes of mixing ingre- 
dients for cooking are being studied and 
developed by many home economists. In 
time recipes may include such exact di- 
rections as “beat 10 strokes” or “knead 
15 times.” 

Standards For Measuring 


There is a standard for prgetically 
every food product, and many foods are 
scored on certain points. For instance, 
cake is judged on such points jas vol- 
ume, lightness, appearance, flavor, odor 
and texture, which includes the size and 
evenness of distribution of the cells and 
the thickness, of the walls between the 
|eells. By standardizing the preparation 
of food, uncertainties as to the finished 
product will be reduced. 


The measuring processes have already 











been standardized to some extent. There 
are standard measuring spoons for 
spoons of different sizes as well as for 
fractions of spoons, and there are now 
sets of cups, which include the full cup 
size and also smaller cups that measure 
one-third and one-fourth cups, ¢tc. So 
that guesswork in measuring a fraction 
of a cup in a cup measure is no longer 
necessary. There is a tendency to use 
scales more and more in making cakes. 
Here accurate measuring is necessary 


and is being encouraged especially in} 


patting angel food and cakes containing 
at. 
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translating the findings of the White 
House Conference into immediate action. 
The Indiana conference has been called 
by Governor Harry G, Leslie. 


No attempt has been made or#will be 
made to centralize these State confer- 
ences at Washington under the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, which is now engaged in pre- 
paring its voluminous report for earliest 
possible publication, Mr. Wilbur ex- 
plained. The work of the White House 
Conference proceeds under a continuing 
committee and it urges the delegates 
who attended its convention in November 
to carry out locally the recommendations 
they made in their reports at that time, 
| he added, 

Dr. William F, King, Commissioner of 
Health for the State of Indiana, intro- 
duced Governor Leslie who delivered an 
address of welcome. Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the American Medical 
Journal, Dr. Lemuel L. Pittinger, and 
Dr. A. B. Graham addressed the con- 
vention. ; 





Distribution at Low Cost to 
Families of Small In- 


comes Is Recommended 
In Report 


Recommendations that local relief or- 


‘| ganizations ‘buy* powdered milk by. the 


barrel, and bulk quantities of wheat germ 
or rice polishings, for distribution at 
low cost to families with small incomes, 


are made in the second of a series of 
articles on low-cos nutritious foods be- 
ing issued by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. 


Powdered milk can be bought by the 
barrel at a, price which is equal to three 
cents a quart for liquid milk, according 
to Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the Bu- 
reau. The suggested diets, designed tc 
prevent malnutrition of children and 
adults, are built on a foundation of milk, 
= excels almost all other foods, she 
said. 

Early Planting Advocated 


Families in the South are urged to 
plant immediately as much of their. own 
food supply as they can, and informa- 
tion was offered to them on the best 
production methods. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Milk is. the safest foundation upon 
which to build an adequate low-cost diet, 
according to Dr. Louise Stanley, chief 
of the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. It excels 
almost all other foods in the variety and 
quality of materials that it furnishes 
the body and has an additional advan- 
tage in the fact that it is suitable for 
persons of all ages. 


For these reasons it was chosen as 
the mainstay of the low cost food guide 
issued weekly by the Bureau in cooper- 
ation with the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. The Bu: 
reau recommends seven quarts of fresh, 
whole milk a week for every child less 
than two years old, at least a pint a day 
for older children, and from one to two 
quarts a week for adults. + 


Because of local market conditions 


|and the present economic situation many 


families are unable to buy this quan- 
tity of fresh milk, but Dr. Stanley says 
that canned unsweetened milk or pow- 
dered milk may be substituted in equiva- 
lent proportions. Either of these may 
be used in cooking, made into cocoa, 
or mixed with water for drinking. 
Powder Form on Market 


Both whole milk.and skim’ milk are 
on the market in powder form, varying 
in price with the size of the package. 
“At present,” says Dr. Stanley, “neither 
one is commonly sold in local stores, 
but they can be bought by the barrel. 
Relief organizations throughout the 
country can offset this lack of supplies 
at retail, by handling powdered milk for 
the families that need them, buying in 
bulk for the community. Most bakery, 
1ce cream and confectionery supply com- 
panies carry dry skim milk in stock and 
it can usually be purchased through 
them. If purchased in 200-pound barrels 
the cost of milk is reduced to 3 cents 
@ quart. 

_ Whenever skim milk is substituted en- 
tirely for whole milk every member of 
the family should take 1 to 2 ounces 
of cod liver oil a week. This is essential 
in order to supply the body with vitamins 
A and D which control normal growth 
and prevent rickets. Vitamin A is neces- 
sary for the normal nutrition of the tis- 
sues in order to prevent infection. This 
vitamin is sometimes called the antiin- 


fective vitamin, ‘ 


“In the committee’s food guide, in 
which the quantities of milk, vegetables, 
fruits and lean meats are close to the 
minimum, it is important—for the sake 
of iron—that at least one-third of the 
cereal should be a whole grain product, 
When white flour is used it is best to mix 
a pound of wheat germ or the same 
quantity of rice polishings with the 
weekly allowance for the sake of some 
of the vitamins removed in the milling.” 


Receipts Are Available 


Here again the committee requests the 
emergency relief organizations to buy 
these two products in bulk for their com- 
munities. As a rule wheat germ and 
rice polishings are obtainable only in 
stores near flour and rice-mills. Recipes 
for their use will be sent on request by 
the Bureau of Home Economics, of the 
Department of- Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C, , 

Families in the South are urged to 
plant, immediately, as much of their own 
food supply as they can. Spinach, let- 
tuce, early cabbage and garden peas can 
be planted throughout the Winter. More 
explicit information on what to plant and 
when to plant it may be obtained from 
the agricultural colleges in each State. 

The Woman’s Division of the Presi- 

dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
loyment, of which Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
reth is chairman, asks for volunteers 
among the trained ho.ne eeonomics work- 
ers to assist in this program of low cost 
feeding. Names should be sent to Doc- 
tor Gilbreth’s headquarters in the De- 
partment of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee solicits 
their aid in bringing about better local 
adjustments between’the needs and the 
supplies of foods and in preventing 
drastic cuts in food consumption by the 
persons who now must reduce their }" - 
ing expenses. t 


Bill for Federal Ownership 
Of Post Offices Is Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


totals $564,000, can be bought for $5,- 
500,000, 


The mere expression of a policy by 
Congress, authorizing’the funds for’ con- 
struction of certain buildings, would be 
of assistance in leasing buildings at nom- 
inal sums, for the lesror would then have 
the fear that if he did not set a fair 
price, the Government would construct 
its own building, he added. 


Unless this is done, Mr. Brown said, 
the Post Office Department may be com- 
pelled to lease buildings at rentals which 
may appear excessive and which may 
arouse more criticism. 


The only other witness to appear be- 
fore the Committee was Representative 
Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., the au- 
thor of the bill. Mr, Kelly urged the 
passage of the bill so as to avoid the 
excessive rentals which the Post Office 
Derartment often is forced to pay, 
through no fault of its own. 

Chairman Elliott said the Committee 
would probably consider the bill Jan. 20 
in executive session, 
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Purchase of Milk 


Powder by Relief 
Groups Suggested 


Testing Lubricants 





Qualities of lubricating oils are 
under investigation at the Bu- 
reau of Standards. The “oili- 
ness” of oils, a designation for 
that property which gives to oil 
its highest vaiue as a lubricant, 
is tested in the apparatus shown 
above. Tests are made with. va- 
rious devices for viscuity, acid- 
ity and oxidation. 


Bureau. of Mines 
Educational Films 
Are in Wide Demand 


More Than Two Million Per- 
sons Said to Have Viewed | 
Pictures of Government 
Agency Last Year 


Probably the world’s largest collection 
of industrial educational motion pictures 
is circulated by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, yet it is far 
from large enough to meet the demand 
for showings, it was stated orally Jan. 
15 by M. F. Leopold, of the Bureau’s 
Moving Picture Production Section. Many 
of the filmssare booked months in ad- 
vance, 

The films, covering nearly 60 subjects 
pertaining to the mineral and allied in- 
dustries, are sought chiefly by educa- 
tional institutions, including not only 
grade and high schools, but also promi- 
nent universities and colleges, Mr. Leo- 
pold said. Enginering and scientific or- 
ganizations, civic and business societies, 
churches, clubs and workers’ groups 
likewise view the films in considerable 
numbers. 

Shown to Millions 

Mr. Leopold estimates that 2,500,000 
persons saw these educational films last 
year at about 11,000 separate showings. 
The Bureau at the beginning of 1931 
had more than 700 sets of films, totaling 
approximately 2,100,000 feet. in iength 
and representing an investment of about 
$1,000,000, all of which has been paid by 
cooperating industrial concerns. 

Further information supplied by the 
Bureau follows: 

The films carry no advertising, and the 
cooperating establishments are men- 
tioned only in credit lines at the be- 
ginning and end of the movie. Some 
firms have even offered to forego these, 
for the films are strictly educational and 
are in no way designed to promote sales 
or interest in products. Often the elimi- 
nation of advertising has occasioned much 
trouble during the production of a pic- 
ture. In one instance several hundred 
oil tank cars had to be painted, in addi- 
tion to large storage tanks. At another 
time canvas was spread down the side of 
a smokestack scores of feet tall to con- 
ceal the name of a concern. In still 
other cases it has been necessary to pre- 
we special molds for products in order 

o strike out the trade names. 

While the numbers of persons who see 
these films are not large in comparison 
with those attending ordinary movies, it 








must be remembered that although the 
educational films are woven around a 
scenario and have definite continuity, 
ay are intended primarily to instruct 
rather than entertain. 

Tangible Results Shown 

And as mediums of instruction they 
have shown tangible results. An exam- 
ple is the saving of five lives in a Utah 
mine disaster last year by a miner who 
had seen ina motion picture methods of 
erecting barricades to conserve fresh air 
until a rescue was effected. He applied 
what he had learned and erected an effec. 
tive brattice with the aid of men en- 
tombed with him by an explosion. It 
would be well worth while, it is thought, 
for every person in the country to see 
the film called “Carbon Monoxide—the 
Unseen Danger.” This movie, in one 
reel which can be shown in a few min- 
utes, depicts how the deadly gas in au- 
tomobile exhausts may bring death 
within a short time when ventilation is 
inadequate, how poor gas appliances or 
carelessness in the use of gas in the 
home may bring the same results, 

The Bureau charges nothing for lend- 
ing the films, but the-borrower is asked 
to pay transportation costs. The movies 
are available in the regular size used 





by movie theaters, while a number may 
be had in the 16 millimeter size for 
sma@ller projecting machines. 

wide variety of conditions and even 
dangers have been faced by those mak- 
ing the films. Underground scenes have 
frequently required the use of 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 candlepower of light, with 
the are lights producing an almost un- 
bearable heat. Scenes in one instance 
were made 6,500 feet below the level of 
the ground, where the heat was so great 
even the scantiest clothing was burden- 
some. 

Many Chances Taken 

In*some cases when scenes were shot 
above ground asbestos clothing had to 
be utilized because of the intense heat. 
The director and cameraman have had to 
work on top of blast furnaces, or put the 
camera lens almost into a furnace 
through a door broken open to permit 
filming the boiling metal. They have 
worked over containers where a single 
false move would have plunged them to 
their death in scalding sulphur. Bitter 
cold, on the other hand, has been a handi- 
cap in making scenes in Alaska. 

Shots were made of blasts in a Cana- 
dian quarry in which the photographer 
and director, protected by a structure of 
railway ties, had to be du from under 
debris hurled by the explosions. The 


| New Members 


Of Board of Tea 
Experts Chosen 


Policy Changed ‘to Include 
Two New Names in ‘ist 
‘Appointed ‘to Determine 
Standard for Imports 


The Department of Agriculture has 
abandoned its policy of retaining the 
same members on the United ‘States 
Board of Tea Experts and a new board 
just appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, includes two 
new members, according to a statement 
by the Department. 


The Board prepares and submits to the 
Secretary standard samples of tea with 
which all teas entering the United States 
are compared as to purity, quality, and 
fitness for consumption, under the terms 
of Federal law. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, appointed today, as constituting 
the United States Board of Tea Experts 
for 1931: Edward Bransten, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles F. Hutchinson, Chief Tea 
Examiner, New York; A. P. Irwin, Phjj- 
adelphia; Robert A. Lewis, Boston; Jo 
N.. Shaw, Seattle; F. D. Stillman, St. 


Louis; J. Harvey Swenarton, New York, he 


Two New Members 


Five of the members have served on 
previous boards. Mr. Swenarton and Mr. 
Stillman succeed John J. McNamara of 
New York City, and Arthur T. Hellyer 
of Chicago, respectively. Mr. McNamara 
and Mr. Hellyer have been active on 
the Board and have rendered excellent 
sefvice over a considerable number of 
years, according to Mr. Hyde. The 
seven members of the Board are selected 
from the more important centers of tea 
distribution in different parts of the 
country. Four are from the Atlantic sea- 
board, two from the Pacific coast, and 
one from the interior. 

The United States Board of Tea Ex- 
perts is charged with the duty of pre- 
paring and submitting to the Secretary 
of Agriculture standard samples of tea 
with which all teas entering the United 
States are compared as to purity, quality 
and fitness for consumption, under the 
Tea Inspection Act of Mar. 2, 1897. 

In the past, the Board has been largely 
free from changes except as members 
retired from business or, for other rea- 
sons, were unable to serve. 

Wider Representation Sought 


“There has been some criticism of the 
appointment of a Board of an essentially 
self-continuing kind,” said Mr. Hyde. 
“While it is desirable that the Board 
should have a degree of stability, the 
Department feels that there is merit 
in the view that, ir making changes 
from time to time by appointment of 
new members, the Board, over a period 
of years, will become somewhat more 
widely representative of the trade gen- 
erally. With this in view, the Depart- 
ment has made two changes this year 
and expects to follow this policy in suc- 
ceeding years with the idea of gradually 
changing the personnel of the Board 
while maintaining on it each year a ma- 
jority of members who have previously, 
served and gained experience in the &e- 
lection of these important tea standards.” 

The first meeting of the Board will be 
held at 10 a. m., Monday, Feb. 16, 1931, 
at the United States Appraiser’s Stores, 
201 Varick Street, New York City. At 
this meeting the Board will select the 
tea standards which will go into effect 
May 1, 1931. 


Level of Employment 
Below December Normal 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

skilled and unskilled workers were re- 
ported in most of the larger cities. How- 
ever, the establishment of committees 
during the past few weeks for the re- 
lief of unemployment has had a stimu-_ 
lating effect in many communities and 
has provided jobs for many laborers. 
These committees are now well organ- 
ized and-are operating with the State 
and county authorities, city municipali- 
ties, President Hoover’s Committee for 
Unemployment, and the United States 
Employment Service, and as the month 
of December drew to a close a more 
hopeful outlook regarding the industrial 
employment ‘situation was evident. 

Huge public and private funds are 
being made available for various con- 
struction: projects on which work is to 
be started as soon as possible, which will 
assist in remedying the unemployment 
problem. The larger industries have low 
stocks on hand and, with a brigher out- 
look prevailing, are ready to increase 
production schedules which will mean 
increased employment. 


Bureau stresses safety, and no one has 
ever been injured’ in making thes 
movies. 1‘, 

Scenarios are prepared at the Bureau 
by Mr. Leopold and John A. Davis, chief 
of the Information Division. Contracts 
are let by the cooperating firms to re- 
liable companies, but the production is 
directed and supervised by the Bureau 
to insure trueness and authenticity in all 
respects. 

The Bureau’s films are believed to be 
doing a real service in promoting safety 
and welfare as well as in explaining the 
different steps in producing, treating and 
utilizing essential mineral materials, 
Silent films are satisfactory for the pres- 
ent needs and those of the immediate 
future, but it is thought sound films may, 
eventually be produced. 
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“Dealer-ize ...a word , 
that Tells a Story + | 


DEALER-IZE: To make dealers; to put dealers into action. 


How long have Monarch Food Products (made by Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., Chicago) been advertised in The 


Christian Science Monitor ? 
Six years. 


How many advertisements have appeared? 


2742. 
How many retailers have DEALER -IZED Monarch Food 


Products by featuring them in their own Monitor adver- 
tisements ? 


521. 


How many of these DEALER-IZED advertisements have 
been published ? 


o1D2. 


How much did Reid, Murdoch & Co. pay for this 
DEALER-IZED advertising ? 


Nothing! - 


DEALER-IZING! That’s how we describe the co-opera- © 


tion of-dealers in hundreds of cities, who feature in their 
own Monitor advertisements goods made by manufacturers 
in almost every line—foods, clothing, automobiles radio, 
toilet products, household articles, etc. It’s part of the 
Monitor’s service to obtain, through its local advertising 
representatives, the interest of the dealer, and the publi- 
cation of these DEALER-IZED advertisements. 


Any Monitor Advertising Office will be glad to give fur- 
ther information regarding this valuable and unique 
merchandising service. 


. THE. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper for the Home 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society t ’ 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass, 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York—270 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—1058 McCormick Building San Francisco—625 Market Street Paris—3, Avenue de l’Opera 
Detroit—3-101 General Motors Building Los Angeles—210 West Seventh Street Berlin—Unter den Linden 59A 
Kansas City—405 National Fidelity Life Bldg. Seattle—350 Skinner Building Florence—Via Magenta 11 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1931 


] temperature, rainfall and sunshine 





St. Louis—1775 Railway Exchange Bldg. London——1 & 2 Adelphi Terrace 
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y of corn you prefer , 4 
Maize. Country “Sentieman,. er Golden Bantam  @@eme2zCHICAGO, iLL., U.S-A- 
—vwith = Monarch guarantee of purity, flavor C4 ~ aren mS 
a cellence. E =U 


Monarch Corn on Cob is a deli- 
cious and attractive novelty. It 
ey will please your guests. 


25 


— acts wee r: 


Pwiaech Golden Maize 


Monarch Corn goes from the stalk in the field 
to the sealed can ready for delivery to your 
grocer in approximately two hours. 

The corn is husked, sorted, cut from the cob, § 
silk removed, the tiniest particles of cob taken 
out, cooked at high sterilizing 
heat impossible to achieve in a 
home kitchen—all so quickly that 
it loses none of its fine fresh flavor. 

_ When you buy a can of corn 9am 
bearing the Monarch label you get 
corn at its best—fresh, clean, sweet, 


In the canning of corn, the highest standard of 
quality is achieved only by the most painstaking 
attention in the working dut of every detail. 
The selection of seed is most important. Fields 
must be properly cultivated. Climate and soil, 


make or mar the growing crop. 
‘Monarch Canneries are located 
in’ sections famous for. producing 
ptize sweet corn, and are models 
of cleanliness and efficiency, : ; 
The ripened. corn must-be gath- |) chivich “Cocos, Cac 
ered at the right time, not too 
soon, not a day late. Then it must |) , 
be handled with care and speed. {| 


M 


Sold exclusively by merchants 
who own and operate 
their own stores 


|. Monarch Quality Foods 
More than 250 items, includin 
Peaches, Pineapple, Pears, Apri- 
herries, Strawberries, Ras 
Corn 


tender, creamy—free from cob, 
free from husk, free from silk— 
full-bodied kernels, sun-ripened 
and delicious in flavor. 


ARCH 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. (Established 1853) 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, 
Tampa, Jacksonville, Phoenix, St. Louis 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 








ABOVE: One of the 272 advertisements pub- . 
lished in The Christian Science Monitor by Reid, 
Murdoch & Co. 


BELOW: A few of the 5,192 DEALER-IZED 
advertisements in the Monitor tying-in with the 
Reid, Murdoch & Co. .campaign—and paid for 
by 521 local dealers. 
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‘Food produce MICHIGAN | 
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‘food Products 


C. Vander Ploeg & Sons 
; OU GROCERS X 
‘ Dial 9-346 
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Home Made Cakes and Doughnuts (’ 
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Superior Grecery Co, 


We Carry a Complete Line of 
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asas Governor | 
" e ; | 
dicts Suecess 


OfProhibition Act 


Recommendations for Tax 
Relief and Regulation of 
Public Utilities Included 
In Inaugural Message | 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Jan. 15. 

The new Governor of Kansas, Harry 
H. Woodring, in his inaugural message | 
to the Legislature Jan. 14, pledged his | 
administration to the “complete and 
eventual success” of national as well as 
State prohibition. 

“The struggle may be long drawn out, 
as it was in Kansas,” he said, “but 
eventually through education, enlighten- | 
ment and persistence the battle will be} 
won. Possibly, as a result of the contest 
which is being waged in the Nation for) 
the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, there has been a slight loss 
of ground in the enfortéement of the pro- 
hibitory law in Kansas in recent years. 
But this is a passing phase. Kansas will 
go forward with the Nation to complete 
an eventual success.” | 

Governor Woodring recommended} 
more strict enforcement of the cigar- 
ette license tax, which, he said, “is be-| 
ing evaded in violation of the law and} 
in direct disregard of the promises and | 
assurances which led to the legalizing) 
of cigarette sales.” 

Fewer Bond Issues Asked 

Immediate tax relief, he said, can | 
best be anticipated from a program of | 
economy in all branches of the Gov-| 
ernment, revision of the administrative | 
provisions .of the tax laws and “the 
use of such additional sources of rev- 
enue as are clear!y constitutionally | 
available and equitab!e.” | 
While asserting that he has no desire | 


to interfere with the local government 
of schools and municipalities, he de- 
clared that “the conclusion is inevitable 
that the power to issue bonds has been 
grossly abused, and as a result the pay-| 
ment of interest and sinking funds is 
estimated to account for more than 25 
per cent of the public expenditures in 
the cities of our State. 

“Not only do I question the moral 
right of a people to overmortgage the 
public income of future generations,” he 
continued, “but sound business judgment 
brings the conviction that municipalities 
should adopt and adhere to a ‘pay-as- 
you-go’ plan of financing public improve- 
ments.” 

Tax Relief Recommendations 

He recommended, therefore, “that no 
government unit be permitted to issue 
genczal bonds without the sanction of at 
least a majority of the quelified voiers 
instead of by only a majority of those 
vo..277 on the proposal.” 

The Governor recommended that the| 
Legislature give consideration to changes | 
suggested by the State Tax Commission | 
in its annual report, and proposed the| 
adoption of legislation to resubmit to | 
the people the graduated income tax) 
amendment which was defeated at the 
election last November. 

“If our Constitution will permit,” he 
said, “a method of taxing insurance com- 
panies on a premium-income basis should | 
be provided, as these companies are not 
now bearing their equitable share of 
the tax burden.” 

Neither the former nor the present 
bank tax situation is satisfactory, the 
Governor declared, adding that a method 
must be found “by which this class of 
property can be forced to bear its fair 
and proportionate share of the tax 
burden.” 

Regulation of Utilities 

Discussing the regulation of public 
utilities, Governor Woodring asserted 
that “this is no time for increased utility 
rates of any character.” 

“The theory of State regulation of pub- 
lic utilities,’ he said, “is that these 
natural monopolies are practically guar- 
anteed a reasonable return on their in- 
vested capital and in return for this pro- 
tection surrender the right to profits in 
excess of such reasonable return. 

“IT am convinced that current tele- 
phone, gas and electric rates demonstrate 
that the law does not now achieve the de- 
sired result.” 

H» recommended that additional 
funds should be provided to enable the 
Public Service Commission to make a 
general investigation of public utility 
rates in the State, stating his belief that 
such action “will result in lower rates 
for all public utilities in line with the 
general trend of lower prices.” 

Other Recommendations 

The utilities, he said, should bear the 
entire cost of regulation, and he rec- 
ommended a license or franchise tax for 
the: nurpose. 

Q°er recommendations were for the 
ap-o'ntment of a nonsalaried commis- 
sion to make an investigation of the 
care of handicapped children, etc., ap- 
po'riment of a committee to investi- 
ga’e the textbook situation, creation of 
2 lebor department separate from the 
Comnensation Commission, repeal of the 
court of industrial relations law, con- 


| 


the rebate provisions of the gasoline! 
tax law, a law for the “elimination of 
excessively large motor trucks and 
trains” and one for “the payment of 
fees in proportion to the use of the 
highways by the motor carrier,” revi- 
sion and strengthening of the laws con- 
trolling hanks, and a presidential pri- 
mary law. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Educafion | 


Mass. H. 13. Mr. Sullivan. To prohibit 
corporal punishment of school pupils; Ed- 
ucation. 

Mass. H, 55. Department of Education. | 
To change requirements for leaving school | 
from 14 to 15 years and for continuation 
school from 16 to 17; Eduéation. 

Mass. H. 56. Department of Education. 
To authorize the Department of Education 
to offer correspondence courses, with»ut 
fee, tu inmates of certain institutions; Ed 
ucation. 

Mass, H. 275. Mr. Thompson. ielative 
to compulsory military drill in educational 
institution within the Commonwealth; Ed- 
uc stion, 

Labcr an’ Industry 

Mass. S. 74. To give preference to do- 
mestic contractors over foreign contractors 
in construction of public works by the 
State Administretion. 

Legal Affairs 

Mass. 8. 13. To authorize use of photo- 
graphic or photostatic process in making 
public records; Legal Affairs. 

Misccllaneous 
H. B. 7. Hamilton County dele- 
gatio:.. To provide minimum standards of 
sufety and quality to be determined by 
uniform inspections of benzol, gasoline, etc. 
Public Health 
H. 265. Mr. Kelley. 


State- 


Tenn. 


Mass. To require 


. THE. UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Topical ‘Survey of Federal Government 


Origin of Seed 


By Department of Agriculture 


Federal Specialist Says Much Interest in Locality of 
Production Shown Only in Last Few Years 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacis between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


By W. A. 
In Charge, Hay, Feed and Seed Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


Domestic Markets. 


ROM its earliest days records 
have played an important part in 
the history of this country, but 

apparently not until the Fall of 1927, 
were they used as the foundation of 
an inspection service. In the days of 
kerosene lamps and kindred equip- 
ment the farmer went to the cross- 
roads store for his red clover or al- 
falfa seed. His all-absorbing interest 
at that time was the price. If that 
was satisfactory and the seed looked 
all right, he bought it, trusting that 
with favorable weather and the sweat 
of his brow he would reap a good 
harvest. 

About 20 years ago when there was 
an epidemic of seed laws, the farmer 
became interested in knowing whether 
the seed being offered was free from 
noxious weeds and whether it would 
grow. Thus purity and germination 
became stock words in the seed trade 
and either or both were to be found 
in practically all the State seed laws, 
which now number 47 in all. 

Only within the last six or seven 
years has much interest been shown 
in the origin, that is, locality of pro- 
duction, of certain kinds of seed, par- 
ticularly alfalfa and red clover. Tests 
made by the Department and by State 
Experiment Stations have shown that 
alfalfa and red clover si grown in 
certain foreign countries and in por- 
tions of the United States have only a 
fighting chartce of withstanding the 
rigors of Winter in other portions of 
the United States, and that seed from 
those sources are more susceptible to 
certain diseases than seed from other 
sources. Truly the losses from sowing 
unadapted seed must have been tre- 
mendous, although difficult of accurate 
determination. 

* * 

HEN farmers learned about these 

tests they began to ask for alfalfa 
seed-that was grown in certain States, 
with the result that premiums were 
charged for such seed. Naturally the 
temptation to misrepresent the origin 
of this seed became stronger and 
stronger, and it was evident from 
statements made by some of the seeds- 
men and others prior to the inception 
of the United States Seed Verification 
Service that it was not uncommon to 
mix seed from several States and of- 
fer it as having been grown in a single 
State, and that State the one specified 
by the buyer. 

This practice obviously was unfair 
not only to the buyer but to the seeds- 
men who offered seeds according to 
their true origin. In some ways origin 
was a harder factor to deal with than 
purity and germination because the 
origin could not be isolated, weighed, 
or counted. Its past was locked up in 
the seed itself. Although the presence 
of certain weed or other seeds, or of 
inert matter characteristic of the 
region in which a given kind of agri- 
cultural seed was produced, frequently 


* 


Now Verified 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals wit 


Wheeler 


furnished a clue to the place of origin 
of this seed, such examination was 
futile in too many cases. 

It seemed to the seed specialists in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
that if it were possible to provide- 
for an unbroken chain of records cover- 
ing a given lot of seed, extending from 
the producer to the consumer, the 


}item from the bill. 
| rejected. Speeches in favor of the amend- | 
;ment were made by Mr. Taber end Rep-| 


House Debates 


Practicability of 
Metal Airships 


Item of $200,000 for Ex.| 
periments by Army Re- 
mains Among War De- 
partment Appropriations 


The War Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 15593), passed by the House 
on Jan. 15, carries an appropriation of 
$200,000 for experimental work by the 
Army in determining the practicability | 
of metal-clad airships. 

This item was the subject of, debate 
in the House on Jan. 14, Representative 
Taber (Rep.), of Auburn, N. Y., having 
offered an amendment to eliminate the 
The amendment was 


resentative Stafford (Rep.), of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and speeches in opposition to 
the amendment were delivered by Rep- 





origin problem could be solved. Ac- 
cordingly in 1925, the Hay, Feed and 
Seed Division of that Bureau began 
an intensive study of seed records and- 
record forms, irf the course. of which 
more than 250 individual forms from 
75 seedsmen were collected. Less than 
two years later this Bureau was ready 
to offer a plan of verification of origin 
built around the maintenance of a 
system of complete records. The plan 
then, as now, involved an agreement 
between the seed dealers and the Bu- 


resentative Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, 
Mich.; Representative Woodruff (Rep.), 
of Bay City, Mich.; Representative Col- 
lins. (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., and | 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of! 
New York City. 
Mr. Taber said he opposed the ex- 
penditure because there was no budget | 
estimate for it, the Army had not asked | 
for it, and it was proposed to build an} 
airship of duralumin, a metal which he} 
said had never been properly tested. 





reau, according to the terms of which 
the dealer was required to keep rec- 
ords and samples, prepare inspection 
certificate applications and_ reports, 
and otherwise conform to the rules, 
regulations and instructions of the 
Seed Verification Service. In return 
for this he was permitted to issue, 
in the prescribed forms, verified- 
origin seed certificates on which were 


Opposition Argument Made 


“No one can say that it is a safe prop- 
osition to build an airship of that char- 
acter and of that size, 3,800,000 cubic! 
feet capacity, and involving, as it will 
before we get through, a hangar and! 
all, $10,000,000,” said Mr. Taber. “What | 
is the dirigible situation in this country | 
today? We are building two big Zeppe- 
lins in Ohio near Akron, of 6,500,000 





to be given the kind of seed, the lot 
number, and name of place where the 
seed was grown, based on information 
obtained from his records. 
* 

BEFORE the inception of the Service 

it was recognized that records 
alone could accomplish little, if no 
provision were made to _ supervise 
them. Inasmuch as the verified-origin 
seed certificate plainly states that it 
is issued by the verified-origin dealer 
under authority of the United. States 
Department of Agriculture, the great- 
est care is exercised by those in charge 
of the Service to see that the good 
name of the Department is not mis- 
used. Therefore a comprehensive sys- 
tem of supervision has been devised 
wherein the Service is supervised from 
three differendt angles; namely, in sur- 
plus alfalfa seed-producing districts, 
in consuming sections and at verified- 
origin seed dealers’ offices and ware- 
houses. 

The object of the Seed Verification 
Service is to give to the buyer of 
alfalfa or red clover seed accompanied 
by a verified-origin seed certificate 
positive assurance (that is to verify) 
that the origin of the seed is as shown 
on the certificate. This certificate is 
easily recognized by the red and blue 
printing enclosed by a border of red 
lines and red and blue stars on. the 
front of the certificate and the emblem 
of the Service, a shield with the words | 
“verified-origin seed” superimposed. on 
the_letters “U S” on the reverse side. 
Incidentally this emblem serves to 
identify verified-origin seed dealers 
from other dealers not enrolled in the | 
Service. 





In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear inthe | 
issue of Jan. 17, Mr. Wheeler will continue his discussion of the functions of | 
the Seed Verification Service of the Hay, Feed and Seed Division. 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in status of bills and resolutions 

are printed in section 2 of this issue. 
Agriculture 

H. R. 16368. Green. Secy. of Agric. to ac- 
quire for experimental purposes lands in 
Bradford and Clay Counties, Fla., 
where, for research purposes; Agriculture. 

Bridges 

S. 5688 Moses. Toll bridge or 
across Little Bay near Fox Point; Commerce. 

S. 5722. Stephens. Tombigbee River near 
Fulton, Miss.; Commerce. 

H. R. 16154. Howard. Missouri River 
——————— eee 


vaccination of children in private schools; 
Tublic Health. 

Mass. H. 288. Mr. Thompson. To cre- 
ate a Department of Public Medicine and 
Health; State Administration. 

Public Utilities 

Mass. S. 27. To authorize Department 
of Public Works to make contracts for 
lighting of State highways; Highways and 
Motor Vehicles 

Social Welfare 

Mass. S. 68. To provide for adequate 
or over; Pensions. 

Minn. S. F. 5. Messrs. Nordlin, Wennon 
and Morin. To make the old age pension 
system mandatory for all counties in the 
State and to fix rules for county pension 
plans. 

Calif. S. B. 45. Mr. McKinley. Relative 
to residence of indigent persons, the bring- 
ing of indigents into the State, 
imbursement of counties for aid to indi- 
gents; County Government. 

Mass. H. 180. Mr. Sullivan. To author- 
ize certain relatives of motherless children 
to apply for aid for such children; Public 
Welfare. 

Okla. H. b. 13. Mr. Cartwright. To 
provide old age pensions of $30 a month 
to qualified persons over 65° years of age. 

Okla. H. B. Mr. Henderson. To cre- 
ate division for old age aid in office of 
charities and corrections and providing $1 
a day for aged persons. 

R. I. 8S. 7. Mr. O’Neill. To extend 
mothers’ aid law to native born children 
of foreign parents. 

Tenn. H. B. 86. Mr. Gaines and Mr. 
Boswell. To give 500 surplus cars of coal 
from State mines to mayors of cities for 
distribution to poor. 

Tenn. S. B. 74. Mr. Graves 
Clements. To provide for distribution of 
coal to unemployed. 

Veterans 


Calif. A. J. R. 1. Mr. Quigley. To 
memorialize Congress to amend the World 
War Veterans’ Act by providing for the 
cash payment of the surrender value of ad- 
justed service certificates. Passed by House. 

ll. S.J. R. 3. Mr. Mills. To memorial- 
ize Congress to provide for immediate cash 
payment to veterans of World War of cash 
surrencer value of adjusted compensation 
certifies es; Executive. 

Mass. H. 212. Mr. Sullivan. 
a veterans’ service officer to 
prosecution of veterans’ claims; 
Affairs. 

Mass, 


age 


Or 
25. 


To appoint 
assist in 
Military 


H. 253. Mr. Squires. To create 
a special commission to investigate the 
advisabilit, of a State home for veterans; 
Rules (joint), 


and else- | 


dike | 


‘ : : arsis > to certai ersons 65 rs of | 
tinued highway improvement, repeal of SVESANOD' 50 “CORES POISONS > Ae 


and re-| 


and Mr.! 


near Decatur, Nebr.; Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 
H. R. 16155. Eslick. R. R. bridge; Tenn. 
Interstate and | 


| River near Danville, Tenn.; | 
Foreign Commerce. 

Citizenship | 
To amend naturaliza- | 


| H.R. 16151. Celler. 
| tion law; Immigration and Naturalization. 
Claims 
| $.5716. Reed. Claims of G. A. Garden and | 
A. T., Herd in respect of certain ships taken | 
during World War by U. S.; Claims. 
Constitution 
H. J. Res. 465. Brunner. Distribution of | 
| pamphlets containing Constitution of U. 8S. 
and Declaration of Independence printed in 
| foreign language and in English; Printing. 
District of Columbia | 
| S.5719. Capper. To amend Code of Law 
| for Distr. of Col., 1901, as amended, relating 
to descent and distribution; District of Co- 
| lumbia. | 
H. R. 16153. Stalker. Closing of barber 
| shops on Sunday in Distr. Col.; District of | 
Columbia. | 


Foreign Relations 

H. R. 16161. Temple. Apprn. to pay share | 
of U. 8S. in expenses incident to undertaking | 
to deport enemy aliens from China to Aus-| 
tralia during World War; Foreign Affairs. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 

S. 5718. Schall. Retirement of employes 
|}of Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Co. 
{who are citizens of U. S.; Interocéanic 
| Canals, 


} 


| 
| 
| 


International Conferences 
| H. R. 16159. Temple. Apprn. to defray 
}expenses of Pan Amer. Commercial Confer- 
|ence, 1931; Foreign Affairs. 
H. R. 16160. Temple. Apprn. to defray 
| expenses of participation by U. 8. in Worlds 
Grain Exhibition and Conference, 1932; For- | 
eign Affairs. 
' National Defense 

S. 5715. Reed. Attendance of personnel 
}and animals of Regular Army as participants 
in Tenth Olympic Games; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 16162. Hill, Ala. To extend hospital 
and home facilities to vet. of Confederate 
Army and Navy; Military Affairs. 

National Monuments 


S. 5717. Thomas, Idaho. Land holdings | 
within craters’of Moon National Monument; 
Publie Lands and Surveys, 

Patriotic Observances: Assns. 

S. 5724. Fess. Authorizing George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Comm. to print and dis- 
tribute addl. sets of writing of Washington; 


Library. 
Public Lands 

H. R. 16156. Hardy. Exchange of lands 
adjacent to natl. forests in Colorado; Public 
Lands. 

Social Welfare: Emergency Relief 

H. J. Res. 466. Fulmer. 
000,000 to be expended by Amer. Natl. Red 
Cross for distribution of cotton cloth and 
garments among unemployed and in drought- 
stricken areas; Agriculture. 
| Taxation 

H. R. 16157. Abernethy. To amend reve- 
jnue act of 1926 by reducing tax on cigars, 
cigarettes, and tobacco; Ways and Means. 

Veterans 





;encourage this 


| Navy has tested it to some extent.” 


| propriation, said that no one in Con- 


jcome to Congress and suggest a con- 


‘engineers which built the smaller metal- 


|on account of deteriorating influence of | 


|in the tropics and be capable of a higher 


Apprn. of $10,-| 


cubic feet capacity. They are being 
built for the Navy under supervision of 
the Navy. These two dirigibles will 
determine whether or not there is any 
need for these ships for military pur- 
poses. It is a waste of money for us 
to go ahead and have the Army get into | 
this metal-clad dirigible\proposition be- 
cause it will be a duplication of effort. 

“Many big engineers are interested in| 
this proposition, which has been sup-| 
ported, I think, by a persistent lobby. | 
They tell us it will encourage a great| 
engineering exploit. This is not the first 
time the Government has been asked to 
same proposition. In 
1926, these same people came here with 
the same story and there was appropri- 
ated for them $300,000 in order to earry | 
on and keep their organization together. 
As a result a small metal-clad airship | 
has been delivered to the Navy and the 


Private Assistance Discussed 
Mr. Stafford, also opposing the ap- | 


gress was trying to thwart the extension 
of lighter-than-air ships but he said 
that should be determined by the branch 
of the service where they would be most 
= Navy. 
@ proposed appropriation was - 
fended by Mr. Cenmabent ™ 
“No real study of this important prob- 
lem that might come to the forefront 
in another war will ignore the question 
of the feasibility and possibilities of 
metal-clad aircraft,” he said. “As 
against $3,000,000,000 for heavier-than- 
air craft, as against $60,000,000 for 
fabric-clad lighter-than-air ships, how 
much have we expended on metal clad? 
$300,000 only toward the production of 
one small ship that cost nearly $1,000,- 
000 to produce and these gentlemen in 
Detroit in their experimentation donated 
the balance and the Government has the 
ship. It is now in successful use. 
“Have not those people who have do- 
nated two-thirds of the cost of the 
first step in the experiment a right to 


tinuance of the experiment? These are 
men who put up their money to the ex- 
tent of $2,000,000 so far in experi-| 
mentation and construction of plant. 
The ship now proposed is to be about 20 
times the size of the first ship, and 
these engineers are offering to put up 
their time against the time of the Gov- 
ernment engineers. How can they plan 
a great ship like that for military use 
unless the Army military experts sit ‘in 
and say what is necessary in order to 
equip it properly and plan it for the 
next military use.” 
Metal Ships Yet New 

Mr. LaGuardia, also speaking in favor 
of the appropriation, declared that the 
question of a metal ship is still new in 
the art of airship construction. “This 
appropriation for-the purpose of carry- 
ing on the necessary engineering experi- 
ments, scientific research and tests nec- 
essary to determine the feasibility of a 
metal-clad airship” said Mr. LaGuardia. 
“is not only for the good of national de- 
fense but for the art of aerial naviga- 
tion.” 

Mr. Collins said the item for a metal 
clad airship was “one of the*most worth- 
— items of national defense in the 

ill.’ 

When the bill was being considered by 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
Carl B. Fritsche, president of the Air- 
craft Development Corporation, of De- 
troit, was accorded a hearing in favor 
of the appropriation for the experiments 
with the metal-clad airship. 

Cover Values Contrasted 


Mr. Fritsche represented the group of | 


. 


clad airship for the Navy. He explained 
to the Committee why it was considered 
desirable to experiment with the larger-} 
sized metal-clad airship. “It is a scien- 
tifie fact,” he said, “that airships do| 
increase in efficiency with size very 
rapidly whereas airplanes do not in- 
crease in efficiency with size.” 

Mr. Fritsche also discussed the ad- 
vantages of the metal-clad airship as 
compared with the fabric-covered ship. 

“It is a well-known fact,” said Mr. 
Fritsche, “that if you are going to en- 
gage in tropical operations the fabric- | 
covered ship is under a serious handicap, 


the actinic rays of the sun, changing 
temperature and moisture conditions. 
The all-metal dirigible should last longer 


range of speed. I believe that the metal 
type of ship, perhaps in a modified form, 
is the eventual dirigible.” 
‘Army Cooperation Desired 

Mr. Fritsche explained the interest of 
the group of engineers in the experi- 
ments. “Our group of engineers, ex- 
cluding your witness,” he said, “have 
an international reputation. They em- 
| barked on this enterprise in good faith 
nine years ago. To get the money to 
finance this important development they 
went to a comparatively small group of 








| H.R. 16152. Ludlow. To amend sec. 309 
World War Veterans’ Act; World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 


|men who could afford to lose it, if the 
project were not successful. We do not 
come asking that Congress appropriate 
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Proceedings of January 15, 1931 


o The Senate 


Tie Under unanimous consent cpeee 
ment, the bill (8S; 4750) providing 
authorization for modernization of the 
battleships “Mississippi,” “New Mex- 
ico” and “Idaho” at a cost of $30,000,- 
000, was taken up after reconsidera- 
tion. (Detailed discussion on ave 2.) 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), © orth 
Dakota, took the floor in opposition to 
the legislation which he declared was 
perpetuating the “waste of money” in 
maintaining an expensive Navy. He 
said that the American miliary and 
naval establishment expenditures 
‘were the largest in peace-time histor: 
and could not be reconciled wit 
American peace efforts as represented 
by the Kellogg Treaty. 

Senators Oddie of Nevada, and Reed 
of Pennsylvania, denied Senator Fra- 
zier’s assertion that the battleship is 
not necessary, and that development 
of planes enabled destruction of ships 
or cities wherever contact was made. 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
also spoke in favor of the bill. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
sought unanimous consent to take up 
the bill (H. R. 14675) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the 
Interior. His request was followed by 
a request from Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, for unanimous 
consent to have an amendment pro- 
viding an appropriation of $25,000,- 
000 for relief through the Red Cross 
considered. Senator Smoot withdrew 
his request. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
asked unanimous consent for imme- 
diate consideration of his resolution 
(S. Res. 401) expressing it as the 
sense of the Senate that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture loan drought re- 
lief funds whereve~ sufféring was 
found, without regard to previous 
designations. This was objected to by 
Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 


shire. 
© The House of 


HE House met at noon Jan. 15. 

The Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 14246), on the mo- 
tion of Representative Wood (Rep.), of 
La Fayette, Ind., was taken from the 
table and the House further insisted 
on its disagreement with the Senate 
amendments and agreed to conference 
asked by the Senate. Speaker Long- 
worth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, ap- 
pointed as confereees Representatives 
Wood, Thatcher (Rep.), of Lovisville, 
Ky., Hardy (Rep.), of Canon City, 
Colo.; Welsh (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., and Arnold (Dem.), of Robin- 
son, Ill. 

In the discussion Mr. Wood explained 


there are three items in dispute, one 
referring to the appropriation for an 
air line from the United States to 
Mexico City; the $750,000 item for an 
airline from St. Paul, Minn., to Seattle, 
Wash., and the provision regarding 
salaries in the departments. 
Answering Representative Stafford 
(Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., Mr. Wood 
said the Senate is insisting on adding 
an appropriation to that provided by 
the House for the air mail service. 
Representative Parks (Dem.), of 
Camden, Ark., made a point of no 
quorum, After a quorum was estab- 


HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. + 


Representatives 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
from the Committee on Committees, 
obtained special order for the follow- 
ing Committee assignments: Senator 
Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware, to the 
Committee on Audit and Control; 
Senator Partridge (Rep.), of Vermont, 
to the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, and to membershi 
of Interoceanic Canals, Military Af- 
fairs, and Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Senator Heflin later renewed his re- 
quest that the resolution be given im- 
mediate consideration, and it was so 
considered and agreed to after Senator 
Moses withdrew his objection. 

Senator Smoot’s request for dis- 
placement of the battleship moderniza- 
tion bill by the interior appropriation 
méasure was. renewetl after he~ had 
consulted with a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
simultaneously in session. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, Chairman of the select commit- 
tee for the investigation of campaign 
expenditures, announced that shortage 
of funds, unless replenished, would re- 
quire the Committee to excuse a num- 
ber of witnesses already subpoenaed. 
He asked that the Committee on Audit 
and Control report a resolution grant- 
ing funds to the Committee. (Detailed 
discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, said that even though the resolu- 
tion be reported out before adjourn- 
ment he would object to its considera- 
tion. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke in denial of political corruption 
in Alabama, as alleged by Senator 
Heflin. Senator Heflin spoke in reply. 

The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill. Committee amend- 


. ments were agreed to, and the Senate, 


at 5:25 p. m., recessed until 11 a. m., 
Jan. 16, 


+ lished, the House resumed considera- 


tion of the War Department appro- 
priation bill in charge of Representa- 
tive Barbour (Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., 
chairman of the subcommittee on ap- 
propriations. (Discussion of the War 
Department bill is printed on page 2.) 

Mr. LaGuardia read a letter from 
the Director of the Census, William M. 
Steuart, on the unemployment census 
which began Jan. 15. He said it is 
wrong to include all those people who 
are engaged in emergency work, such 
as selling apples, as “employed.’ 

Representative Parks (Dem.), of 
Camden, Ark., said it made no differ- 
ence if there were 5,000,000 or 10,000,- 
000 men found unemployed, unless 
something is to be done for them. 

The Clerk completed reading of the 
bill and the Committee reported the 
bill to the House. A special vote was 
asked by Representative Lankford 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., on an amend- 
ment which was defeated. 

Mr. LaGuardia moved to recomit the 
bill so that an amendment prohibiting 
any appropriation for R. O. T. C. units 
be used in high schools having com- 
pulsory military training, The mo- 
tion. was defeated. 

The House then passed the bill with- 
out a record vote and at 4:55 p, m. 
adjourned until noon, Jan. 16. 


~~ EEE 


Revision of Primary Law 
Is Sought in Wisconsin 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Constitution to provide for the initiative 
and referendum. 


For the relief of unemployment, the 
Governor said he believed that the most 
immediate practicable method is an emer- 
gency highway measure to provide for 
a grade crossing abolition program, con- 
centrating three years of elimination 
work into the present year. The rail- 
roads, he said, have voluntarily agreed 
to a financing program under which they 
will bear the same proportion of the 
cost as at present and be given three 
years to reimburse the State. 


The Governor gave notice that these 


measures “are to be applied exclusively 
for persons who have been residents of 
the State of Wisconsin for at least five 
years.” 

He advocated the elimination of pro- 
visions in the income tax law for exemp- 
tion of dividends, recommending that “al! 
dividends, from whatever source de- 
rived, be taxed.” He urged the extension 
to six years of the period in which the 
Tax Commission is permitted to seek out 
underpayments of income taxes, the 1927 
Legislature having reduced the original 
period from 10 years to three. 


- 

He proposed an increase from 3% to 
3% per cent in the tax upon gross income 
of domestic life insurance companies, and 
repeal of the reciprocal clause as it af- 
fects fire insurance companies. 


Asserting that “chain and monopolistic 
development in banking and distribution, 
unemployment, taxation and new forms 
of power development and distribution de- 
prive the people of Wisconsin of the.eco- 
nomic opportunity and freedom to which 
they are entitled,” Governor La Follette 
stated that measures dealing with these 
subjects will be presented and discussed 
in later communications. 


money to begin construction. We would 
like to have the Committee make the road 
easy for the engineering division of the 
Army, which is particularly well qual- 
ified so far as personnel is concerned, to 
join with us and complete the task.” 

F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics, also ap- 
peared as a witness before the House 
Approprir tions Committee on Dec, 12 
last, and was questioned regarding Mr. 
Fritsche’s proposal. He said that from 
one viewpoint the Department would like 
to see * undertaken “because we think 
it does hold forth certain important pos- 
sibilities so far as lighter-than-air de- 
velopment is concerned.” He said, how- 
ever, that two obstacles presented them- 
selves, one was the Army’s agreement 
with the Navy that the latter should con- 
duct all experiments with rigid airships 
while the Army should confine itself to 
the nonrigid type, and the other was that 
there were other experiments which it 
was felt were more important. 

“We want to see our heavier-than-air 
program put in proper shape,” said Mr. 
Pavison, “before we branch out to any 
new development which might be and 
which would inevitably be, in my judg- 
ment, a costly one.” 


es 


Fifteen Measures Are 
Approved by President 


President Hoover, it was announced 


orally at the White House oa Jan. 15, 


approved bills recently passed by Con- 
gress, as follows: 
Jan. 12, 1931 

H. R. 13130. An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Louisiana Highway 
Commission, to. construct, maintain and op- 
erate a free highway bridge across the 
Bogue Chitto River between Sun and Bush, 
Saint Tammany Parish, La. 

H. R. 14446, An act to extend the time 
for completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near the 
City of Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Jan. 13, 1931 

S. 3278. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to issue additional receipts 
or certificates of mailing to senders of 
certain classes of mail matter and to fix 
the fees chargeable therefor. 

Jan. 14, 1931 

H. R. 11201. An act to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination of the Fox River, 
Wis., for the purpose of flood control. 

Jan, 15, 1931 


H. R. 9985. An act to amend the act 


entitled “An act to amend the National 


Prohibition Act,” approved Mar, 2, 1929. 

S. 4803. An act to extend the time for 
constructing a bridge across the Atcha- 
falaya River at or near Morgan City, La. 

S. 4804. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission to construct, maintain and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Atcha- 
falaya River at or near Krotz Springs, La. 

S. 4805. An act to extend the time for 
construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Red River at or near Moncla, La. 

S. 4806. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission to construct, maintain and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Red River 
at or near Alexandria, 

S, 4807. An act to extend the time for 
construction of a free highway bridge across 
the Red River at or near Coushatta, La. 

S. 4808. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission to construct, maintain and. vperate 
a frep highway bridge across the Red River 
at or near Shreveport, La. 

S. 4809. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission to construct, maintain and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Ouachita 
River at or near Sterlington, La. 

S. 4810. An act to extend the time for 
construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Ouachita River at or near Mon- 
roe, La, 

8S. 4811. An act to extend.the time for 
construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Ouachita River, at or near Har- 
risonburg, La. 

S. 4812. An act to extend the time for 
construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Black River at or near Jones- 
ville, La. 


Nomination Sent to 
Senate by President 


President Hoover on Jan. 15 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation this nom- 
ination: 

To be United States Attorney, District 
of Porto Rico: Frank Martinez, of New 
York, vice Gay, resigned. 
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Localities Raise 4 
700 Millions for 
Publie Works 


Sums Financed by Subdivi- 
sions Are Distinct ,From 
Funds of Federal and’ 
State Governments 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


is starting now. We must remember 
that every time money is spent on need- 
ful work there is a two-fold benefit. The 
city gets its improvement more quickly, 
and men and women are taken out of 
the ranks of the unemployed.’ ” 


A list of publie road projects follows: 
Alabama, one contract, $120,967.65; Ari- 
zona, one contract, $61,769.70; Califor- 
nia, six contracts, $1,130,256.60; Colo- 
rado, five contracts, $234,570.06; Dela- 
ware, one contract, $18,635; Georgia, 13 
contracts, $1,722,600.31; Illinois, one con- 
tract, $291,100.35; Kansas, four contracts, 
$65,218.70; Kentucky, two contracts, $31,- 
Saken: Louisiana, eight contracts, $745,- 


Maryland, one contract, $158,535.70; 
Massachusetts, three contracts, $404,352; 
Michigan, two contracts, $472,864.91. 
Minnesota, 23 contracts,  $2,267,637.0% 
Missouri, six contracts, $501,658.54; New 
Mexico, four contracts, $272,271.98; New 
York, one contract, $407,899.45; North 
Dakota, 21 contracts, $196,941.90; Okla- 
homa, four contracts, $112,629.67; Ore- 
gon, five contracts, $524,211. 


Pennsylvania, one contract, 
935.79; South Dakota, one contract, 
$6,066.88; Tennessee, five contracts, 
$450,270.60; Texas, 18 contracts, $786,- 
233; Virginia, two contracts, $76,631.47; 
Washington, four contracts, $492,471.68; 
Wyoming, 11 contracts, $310,002.06. 


Radio Station Is Designed 
To Serve Inland Vessels 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and they do not now have regular com- 
munication facilities, 

_ The terminal of this new communica- 
tions service will be concentrated at Blue 
Ash, near Cincinnati. This location was 
selected because it is midway on the Ohio 
River between the head of navigation at 
Pittsburgh and the confluence of the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, Ill, 


The calling frequency of 5,525 kilo- 
cycles has been assigned for the service, 
with the working frequencies of 4,775 
kilocycles and 8,570 kilocycles. The trans- 
mitter will have a licensed output of 350 
watts. The service will be by radiotele- 
graph, as distinguished from radiotele- 
phony. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Department of War, 
maintains for its Mississippi-Warrior 
service a radiq network, but this is re- 
stricted to governmental activities. The 
Radiomarir~ service will be the first 
general public coastal service to be es- 
tablished. 


_The service has been consigned to the 
high frequency, because if the interme- 
diate channels normally used for coastal . 
service were employed inland, harmonic @ 
interference would be caused with broad- * 
cast reception; High frequencies, how- 
ever, preclude that possible disturbance. 
On the regular coastal services main- 
tained in the intermediate frequencies, 
there have been complaints of harmonic 
as well as from blanketing of broadcast 
reception resulting from the use of spark 
transmitters. The ships equipped for 
communication on the new inland serv- 
ice, will use high frequency tube ap- 
paratus, which likewise will eliminate the 
hazard of blanketing. 


$245,- 
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Elective Judiciary Urged 
In Rhode Island Bills 


State of Rhode Island: 
Providence, Jan. 15. 

Election of the State’s judiciary by the 
people, instead of their appointment by 
the Governor or election by the Legisla- 
ture, as is the present practice, is pro- 
posed in three measures introduced in the 
House of Representatives this afternoon 
by Representative Richard Herrick 
(Dem.), and sent to committees. 

Candidates for the bench would be 
chosen at political party conventions and 
elected for terms of six years each, 
under the bills. Amendment to the con- 
stitution is necessry to effect the change 
relating to supreme court judges, as it 
requires their election by the Legisla- 
ture. The same requirement, by statute, 
applies to district court judges. 

Superior court justices are appointed 
by the Governor with Senate confirma- 
tion. 
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Large Labor Surplus Is Shown 


In Summary of Various States 





Emergency Committees in Many Sections Had, 


Stimulating Effect, Says Employment 
Service of Labor Department 





Although employment conditions 


were at low ebb at the close of the |improvement was registered in the cot- | 


month of December, a more hopeful 
outlook for industrial employment 
was evident, according to the 
monthly summary of employment 
conditions in the United States, is- 
sued Jan. 16 by the Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor 
in its “Industrial Employment Infor- 
mation Bulletin.” 


Large surpluses of labor, includ- 
ing skilled and unskilled workers 
were reported in most of the larger 
cities. The establishment of com- 
mittees for employment, however, 
oy nae a stimulating effect in 
many communities, according to the 
synopsis. 


Current comment by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on items affecting em- 
ployment tendenciés, possibilities, 
and development in each of the 48 
States and in the District of Colum- 
bia, follows in full text: 


v 
New England District 


(Including the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut.) 


v 


Maine 


While a surplus of factory help ex- 
isted, due to many plants operating 
somewhat below normal, unemployment 
was most noticeable among unskilled la- 
borers during December. An upward 
trend was apparent in the production of 
cotton goods and this improvement is 
expected to continue. Activity in the 
woolen mills, except in a few instances, 
was considerably below normal. The 
pulp and paper industry was reported as 
fairly busy and only a few mills were 
not operating at capacity. While a sea- 
sonal lull was evident in the shoe indus- 
try. the outlook for January was de- 
scribed as brighter. Employment in the 
granite industry except that branch af- 
fected by the Winter season, showed an 
improvement. The canning industry was 
described as slack and the woodworking 
plants. generally were not very’ busy. 
Building was rather quiet. Many addi- 
tional workers were employed in the re- 
tail stores and in the mail service dur- 
ing the Christmas season. Ice fishing 
started during the latter part of the 
month, which absorbed a large number 
of workers. Ice cutting. also absorbed 
many men. Several State and municipal 
highway projects and*other work con- 

inued to provide employment for quite 

number of men. Many manufacturers 
were optimistic as to the outlook for the 
new. year. 


- ; 


s 


v 
New Hampshire 


Although oeprations in many plants 
remained curtailed, the industrial situa- 
tion showed a slight improvement dur- 
ing the past 30 days. Comparatively 
little unemployment existed in the rural 
districts, most of it being concentrated in 
the cities. The surplus labor consisted 
chiefly of factory help, building-trades 
men, and unskilled laborers. Production 
in several woolen mills was maintained 
at a fairly good level. A steadier rate 
of activity was noted in several hosiery 
mills, and, the outlook in the textile in- 
dustries was regarded by some manufac- 
turers as indicating an improvement 
would. occur in the near future. There 
was a slight improvement in the shoe 
industry and an upward trend in shoe 
manufacturing is expected in January. 
Operations in the granite establishments 
and machinery plants continued below 
normal. Capacity operations were re- 
ported in several plants producing cot- 


ton flock, print cloth, woolen goods, and | 


men’s overcoats. A decline in produc- 
tion occurred in practically all of the 
woodworking establishments. General 
curtailment of output occurred in the 
production of lumber for box manufac- 
turers and not much improvement is an- 
ticipated before the latter part of Jan- 
uary. The pulp and paper mills in the 
northern part of the State operated be- 
low capacity. Curtailed schedules pre- 
vailed in some of the railroad shops, 
Building was not very active and em- 
ployment decreased on public works. Co- 
operative efforts between the State and 
i\®&al committees resulted in quite a num- 
ber of workers securing part-time em- 
ployment on miscellaneous jobs. The 
harvesting of ice soon to start will ab- 
sorb some of the idle workers, particu- 
larly agricultural help. 


ny 
Vermont 


While. there was no marked change 
in the industrial employment situation 
in December, some’ improvement is,. ex- 
pected in the next 30 days. While a 
number of manufacturing establishments 
worked at capacity, reduced schedules ob- 
tained in many plants, including several 
manufacturing brushes, veneer, granite 
gloves, machinery, woodwork, marble, 
hosiery, scales, refrigerators, automatic 
screw machines, brass and iron products, 
fire clay,.and small tools. Increased ac- 
tivity was reported. in some mills pro- 
ducing papey and cotton and woolen 
goods. The lumber industry was re- 
ported as not as active as usual, due to 
a lack of snow for hauling. The sup- 
ply of labor, especially unskilled labor- 
ers, exceeded the demand in most com- 
munities; however, the harvesting of ice, 
soon to start, will absorb quite a num- 
ber of men. State and local agencies 
rendered effective service in securing at 
least part-time employment for some 
workers. The volume of building in most 
cities was not sufficient to engage all 
the local artisans. Decreased employ- 
ment on State highway construction was 
offset to some extent by municipal work 
being continued during December. A 
seasonal surplus of agricultural help was 
apparent. 

v 


Massachusetts 


While increased activity was noted in 
Rnumber of industries, it was offset by a 
decline in others and the general level 
of factory employment and. production 

De ined below normal during December. 

Although operations in the majority of 





the mills were curtailed, a further slight 


ton-textile industry, and several manu- 
facturers were optimistic as to the out- 
look for January. There was very little 
change in the reduced schedules that pre- 
vailed in the majority of the woolen and 
worsted mills, but a slight improvement 
is expected in worsted-cloth manufactur- 
ing in the next 30 days. Increased ac- 
tivity was noted in some of the mills 
producing silk goods. Restricted sched- 
ules continued in the furniture factories. 
Employment in the confectionery and 
shoe industries registered a low level, 
due to seasonal influences; however, an 
upward trend in production and employ- 
ment in the shoe industry is expected 
in the next 30 days. The paper mills 
operated close to normal. The fishing 
industry reported a decline in operations. 
A further gain in employment occurred 
in the’shipbuilding plants. Many work- 
ers were absorbed temporarily during the 
holiday period in the mail service and 
in the retail stores and wholesale estab- 
lishments. Several railroad shops oper- 
| ated part time, while some of these shops 
were inactive from a few days to two 
weeks during the month. Many railroad 
maintenance-of-way mechanics and la- 
borers were reported on a 4-day-week 
basis. The volume of building increased 
| somewhat; however, many building me- 
|chanics were unemployed. The organ- 
ized efforts of committees active in all 
| parts of thé State to create work resulted 
in the employment of many persons on 
various municipal improvements and 
miscellaneous jobs. Many men continued 
engaged on State highway construction 
in various sections of the commonwealth. 
Approximately 200 men were given em- 
ployment in different localities by the 
State department of public works clear- 
ing and repairing the roadsides. 
ticeable surplus of labor existed in the 
majority of the communities; however, in 
|a few instances it was described as not 
greatly in excess of the usual volume 
apparent at this time of year. The har- 
vesting of ice is expected to absorb about 
5,000 men during the next 60 days, which 


will help the situation among farm 
workers, 


v 
Rhode Island 


Part-time employment continued in 
many plants during December and a gen- 
jeral surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout the month; however, the re- 
tail stores, wholesale establishments, and 
the postal service reduced the volume of 
unemployment somewhat during the hol- 
iday period. Other forms of temporary 
employment were provided for quite a 
number of workers in several communi- 
ties as the result of the activity of com- 
mittees created for that purpose. A 
slight upward trend was reported in 
some woolen spinning and weaving fac- 
tories. Three worsted mills and a wool- 
combing concern operated at capacity. 
A slight decrease in employment and 
| production was noted in the cotton-tex- 


| mills; however, this was offset to some 
jextent by four other mills increasing 
their schedules somewhat. A few jew- 
elry plants. were inactive, while opera- 
tions in the majority of the others were 
below normal. 
ment was noted in the silk industry. A 
reduction in employment occurred among 
the ‘Yailroad maintenance-of-way me- 
chanies and laborers, and those not re- 
leased worked on a 4-day-week basis. 
A small volume of building was under 
way in most places and many of these 
workers were idle. There was some de- 
crease in employment on State-highway 
construction, Municipal projects en- 
gaged workers in some sections. There 
was not much demand for farm help 
and a seasonal oversupply of these work- 
ers prevailed. 


v 
Connecticut 


Industrial activity and employment in 
the majority of the factories throughout 
the State remained below normal and a 
surplus of all classes of labor existed at 
the close of December. Quite a large 
number of workers were provided with 
temporary employment in the retail 
stores and, wholesale establishments and 
also in the mail service during the Christ- 
mas season. Activity on the part of 
various committees in several communi- 
ties resulted in the temporary absorp- 
tion of many workers on municipal proj- 
ects and on miscellaneous work of a pub- 
lic and private nature. Reduced sched- 
ules were noted in many plants, includ- 
ing those manufacturing brass-plate, tub- 
ing and wire, rolling-mill and. rubber- 
making machinery, men’s woolen goods, 
| silk lining, silk, rayon and cotton thread, 
machine-shop and foundry _ products, 
hardware, ball bearings, electrical appli- 
ances, steel lockers, cold-rolled ° steel, 
wire products, pocket cutlery, shears, sil- 
verware, phonographs, corsets, brass 
goods, safety pins and fasteners for 
leather goods, electric signal and auto- 
matic devices, and underwear, While 
many hat and allied factories were on 
a restricted-production basis, a few 
worked at capacity and a further im- 
| provement is expected in January, due to 
seasonal factors. Increased activity was 
neeg the clock and’ball-bearing indus- 
tries’. There was very little change in 
the subnormal schedules generally | in 
effect in the foundries and machine shops. 
Many railroad maintenance-of-way me- 
chanics and laborers work on a 4-day- 
week basis. In most localities there was 
only a small volume of building under 
way and the supply of building-trades 
men exceeded the demand. Employment 
on State highway construction was well 
Sustained throughout the month. Bids 
= be veseiey ry the State early in 

ary at a total cost of approximately 
$1,000,000 for highway construction and 
it is expected that contracts for some of 
this work will be awarded promptly and 
provide employment for additional work- 
ers. A seasonal surplus of agricultural 
help obtained in the farming sections, 


¥ 
Middle Atlantic District 


| (Including the States of New York, New 
Jersey and Peansylvania.) 


v 
New York 
_ A further slackening in manufactur- 
ing activity was noted in a number of in- 
dustries throughout the State, and the 





A no-| 


tile industry, due to the closing of two| 


A slight gain in employ- | 








employment situation continued unfavor- 
able during December. Year-end curtail- 
ment of industrial operations due to in- 
ventory aking and plant repairs caused 
the release of several thousand workers 
for a temporary period of one to two 
weeks -and in some plants the complete 
suspension of activity for several days; 
however, operations will be resumed in 
the majority of these plants early in 
January, when an improvement in in- 
dustrial employment conditions is ex- 
pected. A large surplus of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and anskilled factory workers 
prevailed, principally noted in the larger 
cities. Building operations, construction 
projects, and other outdoor seasonal 
work showed a pronounced falling off 
and there was considerable _unemploy- 
ment among all classes of* building arti- 
sans. The retail establishments in the 
larger cities absorbed a large number 
of idle workers during the holiday pe- 
riod. Several thousand workers found 
temporary employment in_ the Postal 
Service, Funds made available by the 


various municipalities and emergency- | 


employment committees gave immediate 
part-time employment to large numbers 
of men on miscellaneous improvements 
and repair work. Production and em- 
ployment in the iron and stee] industry 
showed a further curtailment. The trend 
of production in the automobile and ac- 
cessory plants was somewhat irregular; 
some plants increased activity and re-| 
called many furloughed workers, while 
a temporary suspension of activity oc- 
curred in others toward the close of the 
month, due principally to inventory tak- 
ing. -Employment in the railroad repair 
shops, yards, transfer _terminals, and 
freight-transportation lines decreased. 
Operations in, the metal-working estab- 
lishments, foundries, machine shops, and 
plants manufacturing carpets, miscel- 
laneous textiles, radios, electrical prod- 
ucts and equipment, paper, shoes, | 
clothing, and building materials remained 
below normal, with reduced forces en- 
gaged. State, county, municipal im- 
provements, and public-utility construc- 
tion projects, planned for 1931, have been 
advanced for early release, which should 
have a stimulating effect on general em- 
ployment conditions within the next 30 
days. 
v 


New Jersey 

A further recession in manufacturing 
activity and a slight downward trend in 
employment occurred in a number of in-| 
dustries throughout the State during De- 
cember. The customary year-end inven- 
tory taking and other seasonal in-| 
fluences resulted in the curtailment) 
of forces in several establishments. 
Operating schedules in several branches | 
of the textile industry showed a 
further slight advance, _ particlarly 
noted in the woolen industry, ‘and 
production and employment. in the va- 
rious departments of the silk industry 
continued to show improvement, The | 
shipbuilding industry continued active | 
and fairly satisfactory employment ob- 
tained. Outdoor work was rapidly pushed 
ahead by the State, county, and munici- 
palities to provide temporary employ- 
ment for several thousand idle laborers. 
Retail establishments and department 
stores gave employment to a large num- 


ber of workers during the holiday sea- | 


son. Employment in the metal-working 
establishments, foundties and’ machine 
shops, steel mills, and plants manufac- 
turing chemicals, rubber and_ leather 
goods, linoleum, clay products, glass, pa- | 
per goods, tobacco products, and ma- 
chinery remained below normal. A sea- 
sonal slackening in activity affected em- | 
ployment in the railroad transportation | 
lines, repair shops, freight yards, and | 
shipping terminals, A further recession 
in production and employment occurred 
in plants manufacturing radios, electri- 
cal supplies, and automobile and radio | 


|ing many workers. 





minals, 


ment is expected in these lines. The 
unemployment situation was further ag- 
gravated in the larger cities by the usual 
winter influx of workers released from 
agricultural and construction activities. 
Considerable public, private, and munici- 
pal improvement work has been started 
and a number of large construction proj- 
ects are planned for imimediate release 
which should provide employment to 
large numbers of skilled and unskilled 
workers: during the Winter months., Con- 
siderable unemployment prevailed in 
practically all localities, embracing fac- 


tory workers, clerical help, building- | 


trades men, and unskilled laborers. 
a 
Pennsylvania 

The usual year-end curtailment of 
manufacturing activity occurred in a 
number of industries throughout the 
State and considerable unemployment 
prevailed at the close of December. In- 
ventory taking in the larger industries 
temporarily affected many workers. 
Part-time operations were quite general 


and several miscellaneous plants and fac- | 
| tories 


remained closed. The trend of 
production and employment in the iron 
and steel industry showed a further mod- 
erate decline; however, a gradual recov- 
ery from the depression which has pre- 
vailed in the steel industry during the 
past vear is anticipated and. improvement 
in the employment situation is looked 
for early in 1931. The trend of activity 
in several branches of the silk and tex- 
tile factories continued to show some im- 
provement. Operating schedules and em- 
ployment in a number of textile mills 
increased slightly and several silk mills 
that have been closed for some time past 
resumed operations. The volume of rail- 
road freight traffic decreased, affecting 
employment in the various departments 
of the railroad industry, notably car-re- 
pairing shops, yards. and transfer ter- 
The concerted efforts being made 
by the various emergency employment 
committees throughout the State to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation have 
resulted in furnishing employment to a 
substantial number of workers. Pro- 
nounced activity was noted in the mer- 
chandising establishments and depart- 
ment stores in practically all the larger 


cities and several thousand workers found 


temporary employment during the holi- 
day period. The majority of the metal- 
working establishments, foundries, and 
machine shops operated part time with 
reduced forces. Coal mining in the an- 
thracite fields continued brisk and em- 
ployment conditions remained satisfac- 
tory. Production and employment in the 
bituminous-coal industry showed no 
marked change. Operations in the oil 
and allied industries were still restricted 
and employment remained below normal. 
The coke industry continued dull, affect- 
The continued. cur- 
tailment of building and other construc- 
tion projects added to the unemployment 
apparent and a large surplus of building- 
trades men and unskilled construction 
workers prevailed. 


7 
East North Central District 


(Including the States of Indiana, Mich- | 


Wisconsin, Ohio, and Illinois.) 
Vv 
Wisconsin 


The usual Winter surplus of outdoor 
labor was apparent and unemployment 
among factory workers increased some- 
what during the past 30 days. Year-end 
inventory taking has resulted in tempo- 
rary. unemployment for a large number 
of workers. Part-time operations pre- 
vailed in many of the paper mills, shoe 
factories, woodworking establishments, 
and machinery plants. Employment in 
most of the metal-working factories, 


igan, 


accessories; however, an early improve-! foundries, and machine shops showed 





Stocks of Meats and Frozen Poultry 
In Cold Storage Declined for Month 





Stocks of meats and frozen poultry in 
cold storage Jan. 1 were smaller than 
last year while stocks of case eggs con- 
tinued to be larger, according to a sum- 
mary of the cold storage holdings of 
foods just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold storage 
warehouses and meat packing establish- 
ments on Jan. 1, 1931: 

Tetal Meats: 689,191,000 pounds compared 
with. 819,928,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 720,276,000 pounds, 

Frozen Beef: 55,879,000 pounds compared 
With 77,230,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 68,290,000 pounds, 

Frozen Pork: 124,788,000 pounds compared 


: S : ‘ 30, | ; 
with 145,078,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and *| and a five-year average of 51,828,000 pounds. 


five-year average of 111,631,000 pounds. 

Frozen Lamb and Mutton: 4,858,000 
pounds compared with 5,317,000 pounds Jan, 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 4,345,000 
pounds. 

Cured Beef: 11,393,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 8,789,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 13,288,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 13,365,000 pounds fully cured 
Jan. 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 24,- 
832,000 pounds for both items. . 

Dry Salt. Pork: 44,212,000 pounds in pro- 
cess of cure and 25,509,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 61,671,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 13,365,000 pounds fully cured 
Jan. 1, 
107,189,000 pounds for both items, 

Pickled Pork: 205,666,000 pounds in pro- 
cess of cure and 123,142,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 220,724,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 147,402,000 pounds fully 
cured Jan. 1, 1930, and a five-year average 
of 333,065,000 pounds for both items, | 

Miscellaneous Meatg; 84,955,000 pounds 
compared with §89,742,000 pounds Jan. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 70,924,000 
pounds, 

Lard: 51,064,000 pounds compared with 
82,098,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 62,928,000 pounds. 


Frozen Poultry 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on Jan. 1, 1931: 

Total’ Frozen Poultry: 104,690,000 pounds 
compared with 140,723,000 pounds Jan. 1, 
1980, and a five-year average of 124,779,000 
pounds. 

Broilers: 14,591,000 pounds compared with 
23,792,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 18,759,000 pounds. 

Fryers: 9,788,000 pounds compared with 
11,507,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 9,456,000 pounds, 

Roasters: 31,326,000 pounds compared with 
38,677,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1980, and a five- 
year average of 37,506,000 pounds. 

Fowls: 18,554,000 pounds compared with 
18,226,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 17,641,000 pounds. : 

Turkeys: 4,581,000 pounds compared with 


1930, and a five-year average of | 





9,823,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 9,444,000 pounds. 
Miscellaneous Poultry: 25,940,000 pounds 


ie 


compared with 38,698,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 31,973,000 pounds, 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it can not 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. 
are a number of concerns whose holdings 
are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- 


practicable to make segregation on their } 


reports. Consequently, there will be 
fryers contained in the figures shown for 
broilers, roasters and possibly miscellan- 
eous poultry, 


Dairy Products and Eggs 

The mont}ly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs Jan. 1, 1931: 

Creamery Butter: 63,349,000 pounds com- 
pared with 81,935,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, 


40 per cent cream, 199,000 40-quart cans. 
20 per cent cream, 10,000 40-quart cans. 
American Cheese: 63,362,000 pounds com- 
pared with 63,478,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 58,474,000 pounds, 
Swiss Including Block. Cheese: 8,668,000 
pounds compared with 8,881,000 pounds Jan. 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 8,280,000 
pounds. : 


Brick and Munster Cheese: 989,000 pounds 


|compared with 1,449,900 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, 


and a five-year average of 1,789,000 pounds, 
Limburger Cheese: 855,000 pounds com- 
pared with 1,200,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and 
a five-year average of 1,476,000 pounds. 
All Other Varieties of Cheese: 5,159,000 
pounds compared with 5,615,000 pounds Jan. 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 5,799,000 


| pounds. 


Case Eggs: 1,891,000 cases compared with 
704,000 cases Jan, 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 1,156,000 cases. 

Frozen Eggs: 83,148,000 pounds compared 
with 53,644,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 44,869,000 pounds. 

Classifitation of frozen eggs on 79 per 
cent of total holdings for Jan. 1, 1931, is 
shown as follows: 17 per cent whites, 20 
per cent yolks an® 63 per cent mixed. 


Fruits 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural: Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 


following cold storage holdings of fruits 
on Jan. 1, 1931; 7 - —, 


1,196,000 barrels of apples compared with 
1,762,000 barrels Jan. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 2,749,000 barrels, 

19,063,000 boxes of apples compared with 
13,108,000 boxes Jan. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 13,291,000 boxes. 

5,912,000 bushel baskets of apples com- 
pared with 5,507,000 bushel baskets Jan. 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 3,500,- 
000 bushel baskets. 

1,661,000 boxes of pears compared with 
1,123,000 boxes Jan. 1, 1930, and a five- 
year average of 784,000 boxes. 

49,000 bushel baskets of pears compared 


with 24,000 bushel baskets Jan. 1, 1930, and} 


a five-year average of 54,000 bushel baskets, 

74,818,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
fruits compared with 54,942,000 pounds Jan. 
1, 1930, and'a five-year average of 50,631,000 
pounds. 


There | 





very little change. Operations in all log- 
ging camps remained below normal. 
There was some reduction in the forces 
employed in all railroad operating de- 
partments. There was a fair volume of 
building in several localities, while in 
other cities building remained dull and 
there are many building-trades men idle. 
The usual seasonal curtailment of agri- 
cultural activity and other outdoor work 
caused the release of large numbers of 
men and lessened opportunities for em- 
ployment, particularly among unskilled 
laborers and experienced farm help, , 
| Racine-—Part-time schedules in many 
of the local industries have created a 
general surplus of Isbor. All plants op 
erated, except a rubber-tire concern 
which remained closed. A number of 
factories made small increases to their 
forces during the past 30 days. New 
building permits recently issued total 
$80.000. The eessation of outdoor occu- 
pations has released a number of un- 
skilled workers. A seasonal slackening 
in farm activities was noted. 
v 
Illinois 

While the supply of labor greatly ex- 
ceeded the demand in practically all parts 
of the State during December, there were 
indications of an upward trend in indus- 
trial activity. Inventory taking and re- 
| pairs to plant equipment were under way 
'in many establishments, affecting a large 
number of workers. Part-time schedules 
were quite general and some plants 
closed temporarily. Production and em- 
ployment in the iron and steel industry 
decreased. Employment in the textile. 
clothing, and toy factories was affected 
by-seasonal curtailment. Part time con- 
tinued in the paper and printing estab- 
lishments; chemical, metal, woodwork- 
ing, and furniture plants; farm-imple- 
ment and automobile-accessory factories; 
leather concerns; and meat-packing 
houses. A large number of workers were 
given tempcrary employment during the 
month in the retail stores, in the Postal 
Service, and concerns engaged in holiday 
activities. Reports indicate there was a 
considerable increase in employment jn 
the bituminous-coal mining districts. 
Employment in the various railroad de- 
partments was at a seasonally low fig- 
ure. There was a decrease in the volume 
of building and the winter cessation of 
road construction further increased un- 
employment among building-trades men 
j and unskilled workers. ‘There was some 
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Report by Bureau of Labor Statistics Reveals 
Improvement in Employment ih Retail 
Trade and Anthracite Mining | 





‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor on Jan. 15 re- 
ports changes in employment and pay- 
roll totals in December as compared with 
November, based on returns from 42,041 
establishments in 15 major industrial 
groups, having in December 4,711,937 
employes whose combined earnings in 
one week were $116,694,523. The state- 
ment issued by the Bureau follows in 
full text: 

The combined totals of these 15 in- 
dustrial groups show a decrease of 1.per 
cent in employment and a decrease of 
0.4 per cent in pay-roll totals. These 
changes represent only the establish- 
ments reporting, as the figures of the 
several groups are not weighted accord- 
ing to the relative importance of each 
group. 

Increased employment, was shown in 
December in two of the 15 industrial 
groups: Retail trade gained 17 per cent, 
and anthracite mining gained 2 per cent. 
4 Employment in bituminous coal min- 
ing was practically unchanged, the ac- 
tual decrease being 58 employes out of 
a total of nearly 220,000 or 3-100ths of 
1 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in 
December in the remaining 12 industrial 
groups: Manufacturing, 1.8 per cent; 
metalliferous mining, 3.7 per cent; quar- 
tying, 10.3 per cent; crue petroleum pro- 
ducing, 7.4 per cent; telephone-telegraph, 
per cent; power-light-water, 0.2 per 
cent; 


per cent; canning and preserving, 36.3 
per cent; laundries, 0.8 per cent; dyeing 
and cleaning, 6.5 per cent. 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 


electric railroads, 0.6 per cent;|; : 3 j ; 
wholesale trade, 0.6 per cent; hotels, 1.8| incloded in the Buress’s tatexen, Se. Slam 


‘demand for farm labor, but no difficulty |tries in December decreased 1.8 per| 
was encountered in securing experienced |cent, as compared with November, and| 


help. 
v 


Indiana 


Many of the major industries operated 
with some curtailment of schedules or 
working forces and a surplus of labor 
prevailed throughout the State during 
December. Part-time schedules were re- 
ported in the coal mines and a surplus 
|of miners was evident. Part time pre- 
vailed in the furniture factories, glass 
| plants, automobile factories, iron and 
{steel mills, automobile-accessory facto- 
ries, metal plants, . automobile-body 
| plants, woodworking establishments, and 
| several other factories. Building projects 
jin the principal centers furnished em- 
ployment for a number of workers, but 
there was a surplus of building-trades 
men throughout the State. There was 
a reduction in fhe volume of road con- 
| struction and other outdoor activities, 
resulting in a seasonal decrease in em- 
ployment among these workers. Rail- 
road maintenance-of-way and construc- 
tion forces were seasonally curtailed. 
Employment in the train and yard serv- 
ice continued below normal. There was | 
}a fair demand for farm help, with the | 
supply ample for requirements in all lo- 
calities. 





v 
Michigan 

Manufacturing activity in the majority 
gf the industrial establishments con- 
inued below normal and an oversupply | 
|of help was apparent throughout Decem- | 
|ber. A number of plants were closed 
| part of the month, due in some instances 
{to inventory taking. Part-time opera- 
tions continued in the automobile and au- 
| tomobile-accessory factories, automobile- 
| body plants, iron and steel mills, foun- 
dries, metal plants, paper mills, potteries, 
furniture and woodworking factories, ma- 
chine-tool plants, tractor and _ agricul- 
tural plants, building-machinerv factories, 
brass plants, and food-products factories. | 
| Full-time operations were reported in | 
jsome garment, clothing, and needlework | 
factories. The sugar plants were sea- | 
|sonally closed. The ore and lead mines | 
|continued on a part-time basis. While | 
there was a fair volume of building in 
several sections, a seasonal decrease was 
noted in road construction and many 
other activities. Sufficient farm help was 
available in all localities. 





v 

Ohio 
There was some curtailment of sched- 
ules or forces in practically all of the 
principal industries and a_ surplus of | 
skilled and unskilled labor was apparent 
in December, An increase in employ- } 
;ment occurred in the pottery industry, | 
but nearly all these plants worked part | 
time and a surplus of these operatives 
existed. Several hundred furloughed 
workers were recalled in the rubber and | 
|tire industry. Employment in the iron | 
and steel industry, automobile and auto- | 
mobile-accessory plants, woodworking 
establishments, shipyards, and _ plants 
manufacturing specialties and machine | 
tools showed no improvement, Railroad | 
activities and employment continued be- 
low normal. A large number of sales | 
clerks were given temporary employ- 
ment in the department stores, 
plants reported overtime. Building con- 
;tinued comparatively quiet, and there 
was a surplus of building-trades men in 
many sections of the State. Road con- 
»struction, street paving, and: other mu- 
nicipal improvements nearing  comple- 
tion released many workers. The farm- 

labor supply exceeded requirements. 


v 
West North Central District 


(Including the States of Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota.) 


v 


Iowa 

Normal employment was reported in 
the bread and bakery products plants, 
cigar and tobacco houses, confectionery 
establishments, wholesale grocery houses, 
and woolen-goods mills. A further slight 
seasonal employmentincrease was noted 
in the meat-packing houses, while cold 
weather auensed in losses in the brick 
land tile plants, Slight gains occurred 
|in the railway car shops during the 
|month. Building has slackened and there 
was a decided surplus of carpenters, 
|bricklayers, painters, and other trades- 


Several 4 


ay roll totals decreased 1.3 per cent. 
hese changes are based upon returns 


made by 13,150 establishments in 54 of | 


the chief manufacturing industries of 
the United States. These establish: 
ments in December had 2,772,399 em- 
Ployes, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $65,848,883. 

The vehicle group of industries re- 
ported 0.6 per cent more employes in 
December than in November and the 
paper group was unchanged but each 
of the remaining 10 groups reported 
fewer employes in December, the de- 
creases ranging from 5.6 per cent 
in the stone-clay-glass group to six- 
tenths of 1 per cent in the chemical 
group. Increased pay roll totals were 
shown in the leather, paper, and. to- 
bacco products groups, and decreased 






and wholesale establishments. 
mand for farm help was light. 


v 
Minnnesota 
A surplus of skilled and unskilled la- 
| bor prevailed throughout December, with 
little prospect for improvement during 
the ensuing Winter months. While holi- 
day activity provided temporary employ- 
| ment for several thousand workers, un- 
employment among clerical and factory 
workers will again become a problem 
early in January. Severe Winter weather 
conditions further restricted building and 
the cessation of open-pit mining and 
shipping operations added materially to 
unemployment in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the State, "Work on highway con- 
|struction and municipal projects con- 
tinued when weather conditiont per- 
mitted. Transient laborers have congre- 
gated in the larger cities. Little change 





men, Holiday activity gave temporary 
employment to several thousand work- 





ers in the Postal Service and the retail in the farm-machinery plants, shoe fac-} [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.) 


in employment took place in the railroad 
industry. Normal forces were reported 








pay roll totals in the remaining nine 
groups. - 
Thirteen of the 54 separate indus- 
tries, upon which the Bureau’s indexes 
of employment and pay roll are based, 
showed increased employment and 18 
industries showed increased pay roll 
totals. 
Notable Increases 
In Employment 
The notable employment increases 


were 2.5 per cent in agricultural imple- 
ments, 2.1 per cent in book and job 








printing, 1.7 per cent in fertilizers, 1.5 


per cent in automobiles, and 1.1 per 
cent in rubber tires, 0.8 per cent in 
shipbuilding, and 0.3 per cent in steam- 
car building and repairing. 

The increases in pay roll totals were 


9.9 per cent in boots and shoes, 7.1 per . 


cent in tires, 4.6 per cent. in rubber 
foot covering, 3.5 per cent in cotton 
goods, 3.1 per cent each in confec- 
tionery, agricultural -implements, and 


steam-car building and repairing, 2.8 . 


per cent in book and job printing, 2.1 
per cent in foundry and machine sho 
products, approximately 1 per cent e 

in chewing and smoking tobacco, cigars, 
silk goods, woolen goods. brass goods, 


newspapers. and fertilizers, 0.5 per cent ¢ 


in shipbuilding, and 0.1 per cent in tex- 


\tile finishing. 


There w@re decreases in employment 
in each of the nine additional manufac- 


turing industries surveyed but not yet . 


for the base year, 1926, being available. . 


The decreases were 23.6 per cent in radio, 
15 per cent in beet sugar, 5.8 per cent 
in jewelry, 3.9 per cent in beverages, 
with considerably smaller decreases, in 
rayon, aircraft, paint, rubber goods, and 
cash registers. There were decreases in 
pay-roll totals in six of the nine indus- 
tries, but paint, rubber goods, and cash 
registers reported increases. 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased in December in each of 
the nine geographic divisions, the de- 


creases ranging from 5.7 per cent in the » 


Pacific division to 0.3 per cent in the 
East North Central division; pay-roll 
totals in December were smaller in seven 
divisions, but were larger by 0.6 per cent 
in both the West North Central and East 
South Central divisions. 


Pet capita earnings in manufacturing 


industries in December, 1930, were 0.4 


per cent higher than in November. 


In December, 1930, 10,964 operating 


establishments in 60 manufacturing in- 
dustries reported an average of 90 per 
cent of full-time operation. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 
(Monthly average 1926—100) 


Employment Pay-roll totals 


and meat-packing houses, the 
showing further slight seasonal gains. 
There was some call for farm labor, but 
little difficulty was encountered in secur- 
ing competent help. 

v 


Missouri 
_A survey of the industrial employment 
situation in Missouri does not indicate 
any improvement since November, al- 


Efforts are being made to retain as many 
workers as possible on public-improyve- 
ment projects, and approximately 10,000 


| way department and road contractors 
|during December. Reports indicate that 
8,000 in January and February. Slight 
seasonal employment gains were re- 





though heavy holiday trade furnished . 
temporary work for many male and fe- , 
male factory, clerical, and sales persons, — 


men were employed by the State high- ’ 


this number may be reduced to, about. 


Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 
General index op Cepaseae ° 91.9 76.5 75.1 92.0 68.3 67.4 
Food and kindred products ........ peeks ote 100.3 93.3 92.1 102.8 94.0 92.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing ......... 1°5.0 95.5 96.1 108.4 98.9 98.6 
Canfectlonted <.. F2ac00 aoe) as eb anbeass 102.5 92.5 906 105.7 87.6 903 
BOO COMA Biv Sone S Sn hee cecil du PSHE - 79.3 77.9 753 816 6 742 
Flour eveee 1018 93.8 921 1060 986 91.5 
Baking «2.62% 6 6562+ cenepe adeve% Situedeaee 100.0 94.6 93.3 101.7 95.1 92.4 
Sugar refining, cane ........ pcccesvccees 84.2 88.0 79.8 89.5 87.1 - 79.2 
Textiles and their products ........e-se++ - 93.5 78.7 77.1 90.7 69.0 68.1 
Cobban: Gehina. voce eaneensée vai +e 2.0 75.4 74.7 87.9 66.8 69.1 
Hosiery and knit goods ........-..+.ee. 98,3 87.4 83.6 107.2 85.5 76.8 
Silk goods ...... Pee Leer kecce’ 96.1 83.4 82.5 95.2 76.4 17.8 
Woolen and worsted goods ............+- 89.5 71.7 69.7 86.3 63.6 64.2 
Carpets and rugs ... ad vthaehnene owe 104.3 71.6 65,1 95.0 57.9 52.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ........... 99.0 92.8 93.1 94.4 88.1 88.1 
Clothing, men’s ; ah Ps penampes Fas en’ 88.9 70.9 68.9 81.7 50.7 49.9 
Shirts att SGtOem, <s ... bs chive sweat ealts 94.1 7:3 72.0 92.2 5.4 59.0 
Clothin®, Sete. 556.55 5 +s con pemene esee 97.9 88.8 88.8 93.4 76.1 74.4 
Millinery and lace goods ..... exer Weses » 85.5 74.8 74.0 78.4 61.2 61.1 
Iron and steel and their products......... - 93.2 75.4 74.0 92.7 62.1 61.4 5 
Iron and stecl .. Ft ne ee 875 768 75.6 85.2 685 618 
Cast-iron pipe hs a ose 2 aie ak (bh h see oats 70.5 60.3 55.4 69.8 55.3 50.8 
Structural ironwork Rain's 0% n'a.nltetale's @@ 100.9 84,7 83.6 103.2 75.9 75.5 
Foundry and machine shop products.... 99.3 75.6 74.8 100.2 60.9 62.2 
Hardware Bee ee dacane es 87.4 722 718 882 589. 5B4 
Machine: toghht ..tsucinds wif doois alewoica 1246 81.2 783. 1811 © 63.7 628 
Steam fittings 74.0 63.0 61.7 69.6 53.7 52:7 
Stoves Sa Mle slia Ra 9 6 6-o.aicieiiead abt 84.7 71.2 61.9 81.8 57.0 47.6 
Lumber and its products ..... atone a aa 81.2 61.3 58.2 81.2 53.8 49.6 
Lamber, seme cee 798 58.8 553 81.7 522 47.4 
Lumber, millwork || ......... éstecvecces 10.4 B77 812° 686 &25 BOR 
Purniturere core. etichindeteetecs - 91.7 70.0 66.2. 884 586° 653.6 
Leather and its products ........ Chadeweae 89.1 76.2 73.8 81.4 53.3 56.3 
Leather Vutec the cerns seatasedwhaes eee 92.4 80,1 76.4 93.4 74.6 71.7 
| Boots ah@tGRbie Bele iia2 se eeeise'e ote) 8ae 95.2 73.1 17.9 47.2 51.9 
| Paper and printing ..........056. etna eka 103.8 95.7 95.7 109.4 97.3 97.9 
Paper and pulp ..,..... bepoeedwe advan 95.5 84.9 84.9 98.6 80.0 79.3 
Paper box@# ....: ss. serceestsecescdes 99.9 99.9 87.7 106.4 92.9 87.4 
Printing, book arid job ........... Frage 106.1 95.9 98.0 1099 97.0 ‘99.8 
Printing, newspapers eee ae 112.0 109.2 108.4 117.7 1116 112.4 
‘Chemical and allied products ..+........4. 98.8 86.4 85.9 103.0 86.5 85.2 
Chemicals ....... FE na ee ae 102.0 93.5 92.2 106.3 91.0 897 
Wortilixers : hy coca eae dett 83. 73.6 749 849 696 70.2 
Petrqleum refining . Pra cs aaa ats oe ++ 100.1 82.7 82.5 102.9 85.1 83.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products .......... 79.6 68.1 64.3 78.7 59.8 55.3 
Cement ted eee rae 72.5 68.4 2 73.9 60. ff 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ............. 70.1 Hy tas ee tt a28 
Pottery ‘0 pai beebtin SO lie b aa's eeeeee 95.4 82.1 80.5 93.3 12.7 70.8 
Glass Santa osigd-s tele» aie gale ea 89.2 74.7 72.1 92.8 69.5 66.3 
Metal products, other than iron and steel.. 88,7 73.3 72.4 87.4 64.4 64.3 
Stamped and enameled ware 828 73.8 172.0 78.1 664 . 6468 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 91.5. 73,1 72.6 91.1 63.6 642 
Tobacco products ............00: : - 01.4 Rf 86. § 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff.. 94,6 ons ory cae sha Hr 
Cigars and cigarettes ... 91.0 893 868 941 81.32, 822 
Vehicles for land transportation ... 83.7 66.4 66.8 84.1 59.0 58.8 
Automobiles. siea shies tha ele's wav 0 oe de 814 69.5 706 70.9 55.9 654.0 
Carriages and wagons ... Peas os ge dere 66.7 44.0 39.5 69.4 46.5 40.1 
Car bldg. and repairing, elec.—RR....... 90.6 84.0 80.5 95.8 82.2 79.8 
Car bldg. and repairing, steam—RR..... 85.5 62.5 62.6 97.0 60.5 62.4 
Miscellaneous industries .................. 6. 84.1 83.0 108.1 76.9 76.0 
Agricultural implements ........... 4. 712 72:9 193 572 59.0 
Electrical mehy., app., and supp. . ‘ 91.8 892 1282 87:0 836 
Pianos and organs .............. . 57. 48,8 46.8 55.5 42.5 39.5 
Rubber boots and shoes ............... 1003 75:9 76.0 1049 623 652 
Automobile tires and inner tubes... ..... 19.4 66.4 67.1 709 515 55.2 
Shipbuilding ......... PG a ir 115.5 104.2 105.0 120.8 104.7 105.3 


The de- | tories, wholesale clothing establishments, ‘ 
latter ‘ 
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Insolvent Concern Considered Trustee as to 









unds Deposited 
_ After Directors Knew Bank Would Close 





yey 
: Poe, 


| 
Funds Received Just’ 


Before Closing; Other Public Monies Held Not Entitled to 


Preference Under Kentucky 





was that of a trustee and not a debtor | 
there was applied the, familiar law that 
a cestui que trust may follow trust funds 
and recover them. 

While ‘the facts of these cases are 
quite different, the argument of the con- 
flict of the Bailey cases with them is bot- 
tomed upon the legal conclusion that, 
being a trustee, funds collected by the 
officer continue impressed with the trust 
when deposited in an account so styled 
as to indicate its character, even though 
it be a general deposit, and that the 
title of the State and taxing districts is 


e hr ae not divested by conditions bringing about 
wealth and its political subdivisions to | insolvency. ut.the.Aealegy fails in an 


be accorded a preference in the distri; |i. ortant particular as we shall see. 


‘ 2 . 
or a ene Se as ate It is uniformly considered that a bank 
th bank became insolvent to be returned |and a general depositor occupy the rela- 
. d itor? Disposition must also tion of debtor and creditor under a vol- 
= coke "a veme subsidiary issues, | UMtary contract when not complicated 
The case arises from the placing of| by any. further transaction than that of 
the Hickman Bank & Trust Company in depositing and withdrawing me 
the hands of the Banking Commissioner | Morse on 7 ~< oe ae ei 
for liquidation because of its insolvency ea 1a ont . _ one 
on Dec. 30, 1929. The appellee and cross- | pany, y. . 3. W. 906, + 
appellant, John M. Thompson, sheriff of | R. 172. The same relation exists as the 
ickman County had on deposit to the depository of the Government. Anno-| 
* credit of an account styled “John M.| tated cases, 1916B, page 1240, and notes; 
Thompson, tax account,” $18,522.27, rep- | Phillips v. Gillis, Receiver, 98 Kans. 383, | 
resenting tax collections for the State, | 158 Pac. 23, L. R. A. 1917A, — eee 
county, the school and levee districts.| Cet 3S the trustee—not the bank. 


By injunctive process he sought to have | the debtor of the trustee. 
the Banking Commissioner and his rep-| In the absence of a contract for a) 
resentatives pay him that sum, but it| special deposit, the deposit by a fidu- | 
was held by this court that under the|ciary of trust funds, even though there | 
statute the proper procedure to deter-| be affixed to his name or to the account | 
mine his right of preference was by a| the title “trustee,” “agent” or the like, | 
petition for review of or exceptions to|is a general one. 3 R. C. L. 518. The 
the Commissioner’s report made in the| bank may commingle the funds with its 
Circuit Court should that officer dis-| own and so use them. Unless there has 
allow his claim. Thompson v. Denny,| been a misappropriation by the trustee | 
Banking Commissioner, 233 Ky. 696, 26| with knowledge of the bank, the deposits | 
S. W. (2) 515. The Comnfissioner did|are not considered as impressed with | 
deny the sheriff’s right of preference| the trust. 3 R. C. L. 521. 
altogether and he has pursued the method; In a proper case the cestui que trust | 
indicated. The circuit court allowed| may be enabled to recover of the bank, | 
his claim in part. From that judgment) but knowledge by the depository that) 
the respective parties appeal. the deposit is a trust fund becomes im- | 
Condition of Bank material on the question of preference | 


|after insolvency of the bank. Gray v. 
Construed as Insolvency | Elliott, 36 Wyo. 361, 255 Pac. 593, 53) 


1. The issue was raised as to whether | A. L. R. 554. ; 
the bank was in fact insolvent and that} Unless the theory of sovereignty or| 
matter is also presented. By a reso-| public policy presently noted should be | 
lution of the board of directors, under | adopted, the trust doctrine would be just | 
circumstances to be related, the insol-|as applicable to private as to public 
vency of the bank was declared to exist | trustees with a resulting right of prefer- 
“owing to the number of frozen loans|ence. That right does not exist as was | 
and shortage of casi;” and the bank was| specifically held in Fidelity & Casualty 
placed in the receivership of the Bank-| Company v. Farmers & Merchants Bank 
ae aaa for liquidation. On of Tolu, 223 Ky. 32, 2 S. W. (2) 1048. 
the evidence heard it is contended in. be- | yr : 
half of the appellant that the only cause | Rules Not in Harmony 
for closing the bank was excessive un- | In Other Jurisdictions 
liquid assets, and that in time these can) Jt is frankly conceded by counsel that 
be reduced to money and the depositors | ee aes ogy # 
paid in full; hence that the right of pref-| ther jurisdictions are not in harmony 
erence need not be considered. |in applying this rule of impressing pub- | 

On the other hand, the appellee sought} lic money with a trust when placed on| 


to show, and here contends that he did] o,ginary d it to the Gredit of a gen- 
h eae | ordinary deposit to the tre g 
Soom, Vans She sates comainered good | oa checking account, as was that here 


but slow are in fact practically worth-| oe . 
less. We do not enter into a considera- | involved. Though the distinctions drawn | 
tion of this difficult question, for it is| are interesting, obeying the} “demands 
readily apparent—in fact admitted—that| of brevity we pass on without discussing 
the bank was not in condition to pay|them. It is sufficient to say _that the 
its debts and depositors in the usual and|court is not convinced that it should 
ordinary course of business. Such condi-|depart from the conclusion reached 
tion is construed as insolvency within|in the Bailey case—in which are cited 
the meaning of the law relating to the|2Ss authority other domestic cases} 
liquidation of banks. Commonwealth, ex|of similar nature—that the better 
rel. Denny, Banking Commissioner v.| rule is not to adjudge a preference on 
Hargis Bank & Trust Company, 233 Ky.) this theory. 
801, 26 S. W. (2) 1045. 4. Another ground upon which per- 
2. Another preliminary issue to be dis-| haps a majority of those courts which 
posed of is whether the deposit is the| adjudge preference to public funds base 
property of the State and taxing|their decisions, and one which was not 
districts. The argument is made in be-| discussed in the Bailey opinion, supra, | 
half of the Banking Commissioner that) is-that under the common law of Eng-| 
title to the money had not passed to the| land, in the conflict with his subjects, | 
State and municipalities because it was|it was the prerogative of the king to| 
not distributed among them as is pro-| require it, and that this continues as an| 
vided by law (Section 4143, Statutes),| attribute of the sovereign state and one! 
and the sheriff is simply their debtor;| consistent with the principles of free| 
also that in placing tax collections in the| government. °3 R. C. L. 644, and Sup- 
baxk he had violated the terms of sec-| plement; North Carolina Corporation| 
tion 173 of the Constitution, and section| Commission v. Citizens Bank & Trust) 
8747 of the Statutes relating to the mis-| Company, 193 N. C. 513, 51 A. L. R. 
use or misapplication of tax collections.| 1856; Farmers Savings Bank v. City of 
On the other hand it is submitted if it} Hamburg, 204 Iowa, 1083, 216 N. W.| 
was the property of the State, county and| 748, 65 A. L. R. 679; People v. Farmers 
districts, the authority to maintain the! State Bank, 335 Ills. 617, 167 N. E. 804.| 
claim was not vested in the sheriff but|These authorities will lead to many 
in other officials. others of like effect. 


Decision Opposes It is suggested by learned. counsel for 
Riel P |appellee that the divergence from the 
ight to Preference |common law by perhaps a minority of 
Without undertaking to answer the|the courts arises out of legislative en-| 
arguments or quote from authorities, we | 2¢tments or the judicial acceptance of | 
deem it sufficient for the purposes of, the doctrine announced in United States 
this opinion to say that the collecting| VY: Prescott, 3 Howard, 578 (decided in 
officer is regarded as a bailee or trustee | 1844), which held that the obligation of 
for the State and municipalities. Com-|%.7eceiver of public money was uncon- 
monwealth v. Fisher, 113 Ky. 491; Hill| ditional and absolute, and not that of a| 
v. Fleming, 128 Ky. 201; Johnson v. 
Fleming, 116 Ky. 680; United States v.|\ It appears that the Supreme Court de- 
Thomas, 15 Wallace 337. Quite ob-|parted from that doctrine in United 
viously the State and municipal corpora- | States v. Thomas, 15 Wallace, 337, as 
tions can possess no personal property|is discussed in the opinion of Hill v.| 
except through some sort of a bailee. Fleming, supra. Furthermore, it is sug- | 
As such the sheriff had the right to|%@sted that this line of cases is in error 
maintain the claim and seek to repossess | 27d the Prescott case should not have 
the property of his bailors or cestuis que | been nor should be considered an au-| 
trust—if any distinction is to be drawn|‘thoritative precedent for those States 
in the designation. City Transfer Com-| holding to the common law since de-| 
pany v. Robinson, 12 Ky. L. R. 555; 6| °iSions of the Federal courts are not con- | 
C. J. 1166. A well-considered case on the | ‘T°lled or influenced by it. It is clear| 
subject is United States v. Atlantic Coast |that, at least in recent cases already 
Line Railroad Company, 206 Fed. 190.|Cit¢d, we have not subscribed altogether 
Though apparently the question was not | to the doctrine of the Prescott case. 
raised,*a sheriff’s right to make claim for * 
funds deposited by him in a bank subse. | 7#portance of Preserving 
quently declared insolvent was also) Public Funds Noted 
See paler tn Kye a weer | Chancellor Kent held to the view that 
938. 
8. To sustain the claim of preference | 2° preferred creditors except as their 
in its entirety, it would be necessary to | Statutes might so provide. 1 Kent’s 
overrule, as appellee argues should be|Commentaries, 427-428. The Common- 
done, the opinion in Farmers Bank of|wealth of Kentucky has not hitherto at- 
White Plains v. Bailey, supra. It was|tempted an exercise of the royal pre- 
there specifically held that in the absence | rogative referred to. The common law of 
of a statute or’ showing of facts suffi-| England local to that Kingdom never 
cient to create a trust—distinguishable | became the law of this State, but only 
from an ordinary general deposit—no|the laws of a general nature and suit- 
priority is to be awarded the Common-|able to our conditions in force prior to 
wealth over general creditors. It is ar-|the fourth year of the reign of James I> 
gued that the opinion is out of harmony| (Mar. 24, 1607) that were adopted by 
with authorities from other jurisdictions | the Virginia Convention of 1776. That 
and with Johnson v. Fleming, and Hill v.| ordinance of Virginia became the law of 
Fleming, supra. Kentucky until altered by the General 
The first of these domestic cases in-| Assembly. Hunt v. Warnicke’s Heirs, 
volved the right of a litigant to recover | 3 KY: iad) 66; Ray v, Sweeney, 77 
of the Master Commissioner and Re-| Ky. (14 Bush) 1. 
ceiver of a court. funds that he had de-| The consideration to be given the laws 
posited in a bank which became insol-|of the mother country was of engaging 
vent. Holding that the officer was a/| importance to our poliiical fathers. Thus 
trustee of public funds, it was further | in 1808 the General sAssemabay registered 
decided that under the circumstances he| its antipathy to British influences and 
was not liable for the loss. The Hill case | customs by providing that all reported 
was a suit by sureties on the bond of a| cases adjudged in the kingdom of Great 
defaulting deputy sheriff who had been| Britain since July 4, 1776, “shall not be 
subrogated to the rights of a county|read nor considered as authority in any 
against one who with notice had ac-| of the courts of this Commonwealth, any 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort. 


O. S. DENNY, BANKING COMMISSIONER, 
v. 


Joun M. THOMPSON. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from the Fulton Circuit Court. 
J. W. CAMMACK and M. B. Ho.irtexp for 
appellant; WHEELER & HUGHES for ap- 
pellee. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Dec. 19, 1980 
LoGaN, C.—This appeal presents two 
major questions: (1) Is the Common- 
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bailee for hire. } 





| for public use is for the benefit of all the} 


|of his individual property as a guaranty 


| nant of monarchial powers over the prop-'| 
|erty of the citizens which is recognized | 


igarded as of a higher quality than that} 
|of private funds. 


| Evidence in 


Laws 


tinues with us as section 2418 of the 
current statutes. 

In the early case’ (1809) of Com. v. 
Logan’s Admr., 4, Ky. (1 Bibb) 529, 
wherein the Comonwealth was contend- 
ing that a debt due to it by a decedent 
was a preferred claim, it was observed 
that there was no constitutional or 
statutory provision to support the 
contention that the right existed as 


an incidental prerogative to the 
same extent as that exer-zised 
by and conceded to the Crown. But 


said the court: “Whether such a preroga- 
tive belongs to the Commonwealth, this 
case does not require us to decide.”” We 
yet have no such provision. | 

It may be true that money collected | 
people for the maintenance and preser- 
vation of the government; that it is im- 
portant that public obligations should be 
promptly met; and that the collection of 
debts due the State and subdivisions are 
of greater importance to the people as 
a whole than the recognition of private | 
obligations—in a word, that public 
policy requires that the governmental 
agencies should never be deprived of| 
that which has been taken for their} 
necessities. 


Ownership by Government 


Agencies Is Limited 


Nevertheless, we think the history of | 
our jurisprudence and the legislative) 
enactments, as expressive of the sov- 
ereign will, indicate a contrary public 
policy on this particular matter. We! 
have, for instance, the establishment of a 
lien on all property to secure the pay-| 
ment of taxes, and statutes providing 
that security shall be required of officers 
and of depositories to insure the safety 
@ public funds, to say nothing of 
those prohibiting preferences as between 
creditors of insolvent individuals. 

Thus in section 4693 of the statutes, 
which provides for the giving of surety 
bonds by State depositories, it is de- 
clared that their execution shall not im-| 
pair or delay “the right of the Common- 
wealth to recover from any delinquent 
or defaulting bank, or the officers or 
stockholders thereof, in the same man- 
ner as other depositors.” Supplement- 
ing these legislative pronouncements is | 
the high principle of equity, which ab-| 
hors preference and favors equality. 

To permit the preference would result | 
in every depositor in an institution which | 
holds public funds becoming the pledgor | 





of the safety of those funds. The rem-| 


and perpetusted in some States has no | 
place with us. 

We have treated alike the claims made | 
in behalf of the Commonwealth and the | 
taxing districts. But it may be ob- 
served that in many of those jurisdic- | 
tions which have adopted the view of a 
prerogative right of preference in the 
State, the principle is not extended 
to a county, city or other munici- 
pality. Bignell v. Cumming, 69 Mont. | 
294, 222 Fed. 797, 36 A. L. R. 634;) 
Farmers Savings Bank v. City of Ham- 
burg, supra. 

The court therefore concludes that in 
the absence of a controlling statute the | 
ownership of public funds cannot be re-| 





The sheriff’s claim is| 


to be considered on an equal footing 
with other general depositors. 





Case Reviewed 
5. We come now to the second major | 


proposition, which requires a statement | 
of the evidence. 
It appears in the record that for sev- 


eral years Ed Gardner, president of the 
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| in favor of the depositor. | W 
|divergence as to particular conditions 
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Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 


J Jan. 15, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr, Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr, Justice 
Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice 
Roberts. 


William J. Hotz, of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Robert L. Lipman, of Los Angeles, Calif, 
were admitted to practice. 


No. 878. Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) et al., appellants, v. The United States 
of America. Argument concluded by Mr. 
Charles Neave for the primary appellants. 


No. 278. Concordia Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, petitioner, v. Schoo] District 
No, 98 of Payne County, State of Okla- 
homa; 

No. 279. Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., 
etitioner, v. School District No. 98 of 

ayne County, State of Oklahoma; 

No. 280. National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. School District No. 98 
of Payne County, State of Oklahoma; and 

No, 281, Fire Association of Philadelphia, | 
etitioner, v. School District No. 98 of | 
ayne County, State of Oklahoma. Argu-| 
ment commenced by Mr. F, A. Rittenhouse | 
for the petitioners, and concluded by Mr. | 
Frank G. Anderson for the respondent on | 
the question of interest. 

No. 333. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. | 
et al., appellants, v. The United States of 
America, Interstate Commerce Commission 
et al. Three and one-half hours allowed for 
the argument of this case.. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Alfred P. Thom for the 
appellants, and continued by Mr, Daniel W. 
Knowlton for the appellees. | 

Adjourned until Jan. 16 at 12 o’clock, 
whén the day call will be: Nos. 333, 517, 
54, 55, 57, 58, 60, 61, 109, and 352. 














Banking Commissioner for liquidation 
immediately, and a_ resolution was 
drafted to that effect and posted on 
the door about 11 o'clock. Within 
less than 30 minutes before this notice 
was posted and while the meeting of the 
directors was in progress, the appellee 
deposited $6,361.08. 

The record shows that Gardner, as a 
special Deputy Banking Commissioner, | 
promptly took charge as liquidating} 
agent. There was $28,579.38 in cash| 
on hand, and with this he satisfied the 
overdraft due his bank. When the clos- 
ing entries of the bank had been made 
by or for him its books (at least as 
shown in this record), showed no in- 
debtedness to the First National Bank of 
Mayfield. 

The trial court held that no prefer- 
ence was to be grarited because the de- 
posits were public funds, but he ad-| 
judged that the appellee was entitled to} 
recover the entire sums deposited on Sat- 
urday and Monday as above stated (ag- 
gregating $8,734.97), apparently upon| 
the ground that the bank was insolvent | 
when those deposits were made. 

The claim to a right of preference in 
the distribution of the assets of an in- 
solvent bank by reason of a deposit hav- 
ing been accepted after insolvency has 
given rise to many cases in other juris-| 
dictions. Recovery is permitted on the 
theory that a trust ex maleficio is created | 
There is a wide | 


which will authorize the recoupment. 
Some courts apply a very liberal rule} 
and others are somewhat drastic. Mitchie 
on Banks and Banking, sections 73-75; 
Morse on Banks and Banking, section 
629; Richardson v. New Orleans De- 
benture Redemption Company, 442 C, C. 
A. 619, 102 Fed. 780, 52 L. R, A. 67; 
Steele v. Allen, 20 A. L. R. 1006; Raynor 
vy. Scandinavian-American Bank, 25 A. 
L. R. 716; Washington Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company v. Duke, 37 A. L. R. 611; 
Leach v. Farmers Savings Bank, 65 A. 
L. R. 679. These authorities will lead 
to many others. 


Without undertaking to analyze the) 
authorities or State our reasons for dis- 
carding many of the conclusions reached 
in other cases, we conclude that there 
must have been a real fraud committed 
on the depositor and that before he will 
be permitted to rescind and be adjudged 
a preference in the distribution of the as- 
sets of the insolvent bank, the following 
elements must concur: (1) Insolvency 
of the bank; that is, it must be 


ee 
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000, secured by collateral of the stated | covered. 
all of the stated elements seem to have | 


the States of the Union had no standing.| 


in such condition that it can not pay its 
|debts and depositors in the usual and 
jordinary course of business; (2) actual 
knowledge of such insolvency by the 
| directors or the cashier or other officer 
\charged with its management; (3) ig- 
|norance of the insolvency on the part 
of the depositor; (4) the deposit must 
have been received with no intention or 
reasonable expectation of repaying same 
on demand in the usual course of busi- 
ness; (5) the deposit must be in, or have 
augmented, the assets going into the 
hands of the receiver, or other liquidat- 
ing agent; (6) the depositor must have 

taken seasonable action to rescind. 
Applying this rule to the facts, there 
is no difficulty encountered in deter- 
mining that the deposits of Thompson 
| before that made just as the bank closed 
|on Saturday afternoon can not be re- 
At the time of its reception 


First National Bank of Mayfield, had 
exercised active management and con- 
trol over the Hickman Bank & Trust 
Company, although he had no official 
connection with it. Its out-of-town 
business was cleared through the May- 
field bank, for which service it paid lib- 
erally. It discounted its notes to and| 
borrowed money from that institution | 
at the rate of 8 per cent. Those trans-| 
actions aggregated about $300,000 in| 
1929. John Pyle, the cashier of the} 
Hickman bank, who had been ill and ab- | 
sent for three months, came to the| 
bank on Saturday, Dec. 28, and then} 
learned that it was in financial distress. 
Among other things there was a large 
overdraft on the Mayfield bank. It had 
been reduced from about $35,000 on the 
26th to about $19,000 on the 28th. 

The Hickman bank also owed it $25,- 


value of $41,429.17. It is in evidence 
that theretofore the Mayfield bank had|been present except the second and 
come to the relief of the Hickman bank! fourth. By reason of the relations which 
in times of stringency, and during that| had existed and were then existing with 
Saturday afternoon there was a tele-|the Mayfield bank, which have been 
hone conversation between Gardner and| Stated with some fullness, the cashier 
Pyle or Johnson, the assistant cashier,|Of the Hickman bank was justified in 
in which Gardner was advised of the| his hope and belief (as he testified) that 
precarious condition. He stated that he| When Gardner arrived Monday he would 
would come over Monday morning to see|¢ome to the rescue and relieve the situ- 
about it. ation as he had done in times past. This 

Pyle admits that he knew then the/| Was fortified by the fact that the May- 
bank was in an unsafe and desperate | field bank held its collateral worth $16,- 
situation, but he relied on Gardner com- | 500 more than its bills payable, and the 
ing to its rescue as he had done upon| Overdraft was only $19,000. Under the 
former occasions, and did not inform the| circumstances, those in charge of the 








president and other directors of the con-|bank did have a reasonable expectation 

dition, except perhaps Travis, the vice | of repaying the- deposit on demand in 

president. There is nothing in the record | the usual course of business. 

to indicate that at the time Pyle’s faith | . 

was unfounded, but it is shown by | Last Deposit 5 

statement of Gardner several days later | Impressed With Trust 

that on the intervening Sunday he had| But a different situation existed when 
the deposit of Monday morning was 


visited O. ‘ Denny, rane Coen 
sioner, at his home in Marion, Ky.,|made. The record does not disclose the 
and told him of his (Gardner’s) purpose | exact moment when it was definitely and 
to close the Hickman bank on the nex finally determined that the bank must 
morning. But the officers of the Hick-| cease doing business. It does, however, 
man bank were ignorant of this. show that the directors were in session 
To go back a little and to give the| and had been for some little time con- 
facts sequentially, the sheriff had de-|sidering the matter. They had been 
posited before this Saturday an aggre-| called together at Gardner’s instance and 
he was present. It is to be assumed 


oe A nies om eee was 

on Friday. During Saturday he made a| that the Board at the beginni 

deposit of $165 in currency, and just|of the situation and’ wane inten te 
Gardner that he was unable to render 


after the bank had closed for that day 
at four o’clock he deposited $2,206.89 ad-|the necessary assistance. After making 


ditional. 


his deposit Thompson had had time 

Recovery of Late Deposits oy ae =. _ oe 
ourthouse nea whe 

Allowed by Trial Court that the bank had been closed. 


The bank opened for business as usual 
on Monday. Gardner came and the di- 
rectors were called in. At the meeting 
they were advised of the situation for 
the first time. There Gardner declared 
jhe had kept the bank examiner off the 
| bank for two years so it could run, but 
| he now refused to finance it further; and|utes intervening. But if there had been, 
stated it would have to close unless|it would be presumed that the bank used 
someone else furnished it with money. | its own cash and retained that which un- 


When this deposit was accepted, there 
can be no doubt that the bank’s directors 
and officers could have had no reasonable 
expectation of repaying the deposit on 
demand in the usual course of business 

There is no evidence that any money 
had been paid out during the few min- 








cepted payment with tax money of a| usage or custom to the contrary not- 
personal obligation of the officer. Again meepetonding.” 8 Littell’s Laws, 475. The 
declaring that the relation of the officer early attitude remains, and that law con- 


The directors present voted to close the| der the law it had no right to use, Farm- 
bank and place it in the hands of the|ers Bank of White Plains v, Bailey, 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Corporations—Foreign corporations—Compliance with conditions precedent to 
doing business in State—Validation of contract by subsequent compliance with 
statute— 


A foreign corporation which did not acquire the right to do business in Cali- 
fornia by* filing the papers and paying the fees prescribed by a statute until 
after its contract was entered into, could not sue on the contract subsequent to 
the compliance with the statute, on the theory that the subsequent compliance 
with the statute validated the contract, since the contract was “void” under the 
statute and not merely voidable. 


Perkins Manufacturing Co. v. Clinton Construction Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 
S. F. 13367, Dec. 30, 1930. 





Corporations—Foreign corporations—Enforcement of contract entered into with- 
out compliance with statutory requirements—Effect of repeal and simultaneous 
reenactment of statute— he 


A foreign corporation which was prohibited by California statutes from 
enforcing a contract entered into before compliance with the conditions upon 
which foreign corporations had a right to do business in the State, did not 
acquire the right to sue on the contract, on the repeal of the statute and its 
simultaneous reenactment, since the new act must be deemed a continuance and 
modification of the old law. 

Perkins Manufacturing Co. v..Clinton Construction Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 
S. F. 18367, Dec. 30, 19380. 





Cee law—Sentence—Execution—Effect of delay in taking defendant into 
custody— 

Where a defendant who was sentenced to serve from one to seven years, did 
not offer to surrender himself to the custody of the proper officers, on the is- 
suance of the mandate of the Supreme Court on the affirmance of the judgment 
of conviction, a delay of more than 10 years in taking him into custody for the 
execution of the sentence did not invalidate the sentence or estop the State from 
executing it, although the defendant was not a fugitive from justice and did not 
know whether the judgment had been reversed or affirmed. 


Volker v. McDonald, Sheriff et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27458, Jan. 2, 1931. 





Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Coverage of driver of taxicab op- 
erated by owner’s administrator— 

An automobile liability policy protecting the owner of a taxicab and persons 
operating it with his consent, and also his legal representatives in case of his 
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death during the term of the policy, was available to the driver of the taxicab 
who was retained as such by the owner’s administrator with the will annexed 
to whom the owner had bequeathed the taxicab, but who, prior to the accident, 
had not transferred the registration or the title to himeelf as owner, since he 
was in possession of the automobile and was operating it through such driver 
at the time of the accident as the administrator and not as the legatee and owner. 

Hobbs v. Cunningham et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Dec. 22, 1930. 

Post office—Offenses—Conspiracy to defraud—Separate counts as charging one 
conspiracy—Separate sentences on each count—Habeas corpus— 

Where an indictment in one count charged a conspiracy between two persons 
to use the mails to defraud a person out of corporate stock, and in another count 
charged a conspiracy between the same two defendants on the same date to 
defraud such person’s wife out of corporate stock, and in the third and fourth 
counts charged conspiracies to obtain by fraud from the mail two registered 
letters containing such stock, a defendant, on a plea of guilty, could not be given 
separate sentences on the first two counts, since there was but one conspiracy 
which became a complete crime as soon as the first overt act was committed; 
and on completion of the term for which he was sentenced on the first count, 
he was entitled to discharge from custody on habeas corpus. 


Sprague v. Aderholt, Warden; D. C., N. D. Ga., No. 157, Dee. 31, 1930. 





Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Pilot as empleye of oil 
company financing flight—Statutory presumption as to existence of relationship— 
Sufficiency of evidence to overcome presumption— 

In proceedings under the California Workmen’s Compensation Act for com- 
pensation for the death of an airplane pilot against an oil company which had 
financed the flight for advertising purposes and had approved the selection 
of the pilot by the owner of the airplane and had mapped out the course of the 
flight, in which there was evidence that the pilot had been told by the owner 
of the airplane that he would have to look to the oil company for his pay, and 
that he had made an agreement with a representative of the oil company under 
which he was to receive pilot’s wages from the company and a bonus if he 
established new records, testimony of the oil company’s officials by which they 
positively denied that there was any employment agreement between the com- 
pany and the pilot warranted a finding by the Industrial Accident Commission 
that no such employment existed, notwithstanding the statutory presumption, 
under a provision of the act, that a person not an independent contractor is an 
employe. of the person for whom he renders service, since the Commission could 
pe oh ag that the presumption was overcome by the testimony of the company’s 
officials. 

Gale et al. v. Industrial Accident Commission et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 
12438, Dec. 23, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 








Banks—Insolvency—Claims—Priority—Public funds—Tax collections—Bank as 
trustee— 

A bank which was unable to pay creditors and depositors in the regular course 
of business was insolvent within the meaning of liquidation statutes; sheriff 
could present claim for tax collections deposited in tax account in his name; such 
deposits were not impressed with trust entitling sheriff to priority except as to 
deposits made within 30 minutes prior to closing of bank at a time when directors 
knew that the bank was to be closed, as to which deposits the bank was a trustee 
ex maleficio.—Denny, Comr., v. Thompson. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 
3482, Jan. 16, 1931. 


Patents 


Patents—Claims—Duplicate or redundant— ‘ 

While there may be no patentable difference between claims 8 and 9, they 
are different in form, and in possible future litigation one may be regarded as 
more properly defining the invention than the other, and both may be allowed.— 
Ex parte Hannach. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 3482, Jan. 16, 1931. 





Patents—Patentability—New use— ; : : 

Suggestion of use of fire extinguishing mixture as a refrigerating mixture 
held to be exercise of invention—Ex parte Hannach. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3482, Jan. 16, 1931. 





Patents—Refrigerating compounds claims allowed— 3 

Patent 1786842 to Hannach for Refrigerating Compounds, claims 5, 7 and 9 
of application allowed.—Ex parte,Hannach. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 3482, Jan. 16, 1931. 5 





Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921, R. S.. as amended Feb. 18, 1922. 





E 50/282, T. A. Edison, Inc., v. Dictaphone 
Corp. Dismissed without prejudice Dec. 
23, 1930. 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making, filed Dec. 13, 1930, D. C., 
E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4587, Crozier- 
Straub, Inc., v. L. G. Randolph. 

1220416, J. J. Gray Jr., Process of mak- 
ing ferrophosphorus, D. C., M. D. Tenn. 
(Nashville), Doc. E 208, J. J. Gray et al. 
v. J. Warner. Patent held infringed May 21, 
1925, Doc. B 364, Tennessee Produces Corp. 


1083512, L. B. Wilson, Collapsible carton 
or box, D. C. S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), 
Doc. 1228, Egg-Safety Carton Corp. v. The 
Wadley Co. Dismissed Dec. 22, 1930. 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pier, filed Dec. 18, 1930, D. 
C., W. D. N. ¥., Doe. 392, Docket & Terminal 
Engineering Co. et al. v. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R. Co. 

1122348, Wright & Wright, Flying ma- 
chine, filed Dec. 15, 1930, D. C. Dela. Doe. 
E 845, Curtiss Assets Corp. v. Bellanca 
Aircraft Corp. Doc. E 846, Curtiss Assets 


Corp. v. Ford Motor Co v. J. Warner. Decree as above Aug. 15, 
ae , 1930. 
nosteteien G. Sanam, Trseae te anti- | 1222770, B. M. Kaye, Golf club, filed Dee. 


23, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 57/136, 


dianapolis), Doc. (58), 1187, Electro Bleach- B. M. Kaye v. Newton & Thompson Mfg. Co., 


ing Gas Co. et al. v. Vincennes Water Co. 
Injunction granted Dec. 17, 1930. 

1146182, S. Lipsius, Raised printing proc- 
ese and product, filed Dec. 20,.1930, D. C., 
8. D. N. Y., Doc. E-67/101, 8. Lipsius et al. 
v. Flexo Mfg. Co., Inc. ® 


ne. 

1236770, R. W. Scott, Striping attachment 
for knitting machine, D. C., E. D. Tenn. 
(Chattanooga), Doc. E 110, Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., v. Champion Knitting Mills et 





1180159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent elec- a a decree granting injunction 
; » oe ; et. 1, " . 
tric lamp, filed Dec. 24, 1980, D. C., 8. D 1290514, T. E. Collins, Automatic fire 


N. Y., Doe. E 57/139, General Electric Co. 
v. Cupples Co., Manufacturers. 

1204211, F. J. Tone, Silicon carbide re- 
fractory article, filed Dec. 24, 1930, D. C., 
W. D. N, Y., Doc. 399, The Carborundum 
Co. v. McLeod & Henry Co. 

1206462, S. C. Nott, Automatic alarm for 
dictating machines, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 


Cnintahaaatauntabintiniaian ddim deinen sie mimes 
supra; Willoughby v. Weinberger, 15 
Okla, 226, 7 Pac. 777. Hence, the Mon- 
day morning deposit must have been in 
the assets going into the hands of the 
liquidating agent. 

t appears, therefore, that only as to 
this deposit of $6,361.08 the conven- 
tional relation of debtor and creditor 
never arose; that it was impressed with 
a trust which permits the appellee to 
trace it, as he has seasonably done, into 


shutter, filed Dec. 12, 1980, D. C. Md., Doe. 
E 1808, The Variety Rolling Door Co. et al. 
v. C. A. Weiller et al. 

1358483, A. Wachsman, Stop mechanism 
for, knitting machines, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 56/393, A. Wachsman v. F, Philip. 
Decree pro confesso Dec. 22, 1930. 

1882726, E. A. Herr, Garment press, filed 
Dec. 28, 1930, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 
57/138,°E, A. Herr v. J. MeCreerey & Co. 

1423956, Mitchell & White, Tipless in- 
candescent lamp, D. C., W. D. Wash. (Seat- 
tle), Doc. 782, General Electric Co. v, M. 
Makino (Columbia Trading Co.). Consent 
decree for plaintiff Dec. 17, 1930. 

1480832, Natkiel & Freedman, Hair waver, 
filed Dec. 19, 1930, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E 57/99, H. Natkiel et al. v. H. Goodman 
& Sons, Inc. 

1488209, J. Leonard, Corset, filed Dec, 17, 
1930, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 389, Charles 
Corp. v. Kobacker Stores, 
Dept. Stores). 

1620458, F. E, Vaughn, Cable drive, D. C., 
S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1198, F, E, 
Vaughn v. The Van Camp Packing Co., Inc., 
et al. Dismissed for want of equity Nov, 
25, 1930, 


Ine. (Baker’s 


the hands of the appellants and entitled 
him to a recovery. 

Accordingly, the judgment is affirmed 
on the cross appeal and reversed on the 
direct appeal to the extent indicated, 

Whole court sitting. 
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Claims in Patent ¢ 


On Refrigerant 


Upheld by Court 


Use of Fire Extinguishing 
Mixture as Refrigerant 
Found Constitute Exer- 
cise of Invention 








EX PARTE Oscar HANNACH. 


Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2490. 

Patent No. 1786842 was.issued Dec. 30, 
1930, to Oscar Hannach for Refrigerat- 
ing Compounds, on application filed 
June’ 2, 1926, Serial No. 113324. Opin- 
ion dated July 28, 19380. 

Marks & CLARK for applicant. 

Before W. L. THURBER and P. P. PIERCE, 
Examiners in Chief. 

Opinion~of the Board. 

THURBER, Examiner in Chief.—This 
is an appeal from the action of the 
primary examiner in finally rejecting 
claims 5, 7 and 9. Claims 7 and 9 are 
representative and are as follows: 

7. A refrigerating composition, consisting 
of a mixture of ammonium-chloride and 
sodium-carbonate adapted to produce a de- 
crease of temperature upon being dissolved, 

9. Process for decreasing of the tempgjra- 
ture by the application of a freezing or 
cooling mixture, characterized in that two 
parts of ammonium-chloride and three part. 
of sodium-carbonate are dissolved in six 
parts of water. 

The reference relied upon is: German 
patent, 25998, Feb. 14, 1884. 

This application relates to the employ- 
ment of ammonium-chloride and sodium- 
carbonate as a refrigerating mixture. 


Different Form Noted 


The examiner has allowed a claim to 
the mixture having the same proportions 
as set forth in claim 9 but holds process 
claim 9 unpatentable over the allowed 
claim. While it may be true that there 
is no particular patentable distinction 
between the claims, claim 9 is in a dif- 
ferent form and in possible future liti- 
gation may be regarded as more properly 
defining the invention than claim 8. It 
is, therefore, thought that this claim 
should be allowed. , 


Claims 5 and 7 have been rejected on 
a German patent which discloses a mix- 
ture of ammonium-chloride and sodium- 
carbonate for extinguishing fires. The 
examiner states that this mixture will 
necessarily lower the temperature and 
that appellant is not entitled to a patent 
for merely perceiving this property of 
the old substance. We cannot agree with 
this view. We do not consider that the 
uses are sufficiently analogous or the 
functions of the chemicals sufficiently 
similar so that any suggestion of the use 
of the fire extinguishing mixture as a 
refrigerating mixture would be received 
without the exercise of invention. 


The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 





Supreme Court Denies 
Review of Ship Fines 


Surety Disputed Liability f 
Escape of Alien Seamen’ 


Two cases arising from the escape of 
alien seamen in an American port an 
questioning the power of an ad- 
ministrative officer of the Department 
of Labor to assess a fine upon the ship 
from which the escape was made were 
denied reviews by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Jan. 5. The cases 
are those of National Surety Co. v. Holtz- 
man, Nos. 557 and 558, before the court 
on petitions for writs of certiorari. 

The petitions stated that upon the 
arrival of the Italian steamships “Emilia 
Pellegrina,” and “Dalmazia” in the port 
of Baltimore their masters were notified 
to detain certain seamen on board. Some 
of those designated deserted and escaped 
and the Collector of Customs refused to 
clear the vessel until bond had been 
given. Thereafter the Commissioner 
General of Immigration determined lia- 
bility under the Collector’s claim and 
imposed an “immigration fine” of $1,000 
per man who escaped. 

Action being instituted on the bond 
upon the principal’s failure to pay, it 
was stated in the petitions that the 
surety, the National Surety Company, 
refused payment on the ground that its 
undertakings was to secure payment of 
such fine as might properly be imposed, 
liable to the payment of a fine assessed 
not by an administrative officer but by 
a judicial tribunal. The question was 
also presented as to whether, under the 
Immigration Act of 1924, a notice to 
detain alien seamen on board served 
on the master of a vessel by te - 
tion authories at the port of Norfolk, 
Va., was sufficient to support a fine im- 
posed for failure to detain such alien 
seamen on. board at the port of Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Ciréuit Court of Appeals for the 


Fourth Circuit (43 F. (2d) 544) denied 
each of these contentions. 










Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals 


Jan. 15, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 





Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E, 
Bland, Charles S, Hatfield; Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot, 

Stephen J. Cox and Gustave R. Thomp- 


son, of New York City, were admitted to 
practice, 


Patents j 
No. 2616. William T. Kennedy v. Arthur 
J. Slade. Vehicle bodies. Argued by Mr, 


Gustave R. Thompson for appellant, and by 
Mr. Elmer Stewart for appellee. 


No. 2617. Ex parte Albert Law. Im- 
provement in railing. Argued by Mr. Wil- 
liam E, Warland for appellant, and by Mr, 
Howard §S, Miller for the Patent Office. 

No, 2634. Ex parte William Pitt. Trans- 
mission for automobiles. Argued by Mr, 
Hen:y J. Lucke for appellant, and by Mr, 
T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent 
Office. 

No, 2620. Ex parte Charles P. Stirling, 
Design for cover paper. Argued by Mr, 
William D. Shoemaker for appellant, and by 
Mr. T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent 
Office, 

No. 2621. Ex parte Leon Mann andggr 
ris Koppelman. Improvement in pat ng 
material. Argued by Mr. Stephen J. Co 
for appellant, and by Mr. T. A, Hosietiogp 
Solicitor for the Patent Office. r 
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¥Deduction in Taxable Value of Bank 
Stock Limited to Equity in Realty 


. 


» 


Claim to Allowance for Entire Value of Realty 
Refused by Court; Georgia Taxing 
Statute Sustained 





Atlanta, Ga.—In determining the tax- 
‘able value of bank shares, the deduction 
for real estate owned by the bank may 
be limited to its “equity” therein, the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia -has held. 

The taxable value of the bank’s shares 
is their actual value less the bank’s in- 
vestment in real estate, the opinion ex- 
plained. The taxpayer’s claim that it 
was entitled to a deduction for the en- 
tire value of the real estate can not be 
sustained, the court ruled. If that was 
the case, it pointed out, the bank might 
own real estate having a value equal to 
the shares and thus escape taxation on 
such shares, although the real estate 
was mortgaged for 90 per cent of its 
value and a large amount of the bank’s 
assets were actually employed in the 
banking business. 





CiT1zENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 
Vv. 
City OF ATLANTA. ; 
. District Court, N. D. Georgia. 
YF No. 602. 


Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 3, 1931 


S1BLEY, District Judge—The Citizens | 


& Southern Natonal Bank, whose home 
office is in Chatham County, Georgia, has 
a branch bank in.the City of Atlanta, 
Fulton County, Ga. with a definite 
portion of the general capital and sur- 
plus allocated to the branch bank. The 
real estate of the bank in the City of 
Atlanta was assessed in 1930 by the city 
against the bank. ; 

The shares of stock in the bank, in pro- 
portion to the allocated capital, were at 
first assessed at their market value, 
which was higher than the book value, 


but on proper contest the book value was | 


adopted, being the amount of tangible 
assets less liabilities. 


* Deduction Claim 


Based on Real Estate 


As a credit against this value the bank 
claimed, under the laws and practices 
relating to taxation of banks in Georgia, 
a deduction of the entire value of the 
branch bank’s real estate assessed for 
taxation. The city claimed, as to a large 


office building bought by the bank, sub-| 


ject to an outstanding loan deed, that the 
deduction ought to be only of the amount 
the bank had invested in the equity, 
rather than the whole value of the prop- 
erty. This disputed credit is really the 
entire contention between the parties, 
though the argument has covered a wide 
field. 

The relief prayed is an injunction 
against and cancellation of a tax fi fa 
which represents the difference in taxes 
on the shares arising from the difference 
in the contested credit, the taxes in re- 
spect of the shares having been other- 
wise paid. In order to set at rest some 
general points of controversy and per- 
haps avoid future misunderstanding, a 
more comprehensive opinion will be ex- 

4pressed. : é 

Sinee McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 ‘Wheat. 
816, the banks of the United States have 
been considered instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, whose capital, 
franchises and operations are therefore 
not taxable by the States by virtue of 
State powers of taxation, but only by 
virtue of such consent as the Federal 
Government may give. Owensboro Na- 
tional Bank v. City of Owensboro, 173 
U. S. 664. 


This immunity from State taxation is 
extended to the ownership of the shares 
of stock in the banks, although the Fed- 
eral courts and Congress have drawn the 
broadest distinction between the owner- 
ship by the bank of its property and the 
ownership by the stockholder of his 
shares. The taxation of the one is not 
the taxation of the other even when the 
tax is to be collected is of the same 
amount, and even though the final inci- 
dence of the tax is in all cases on the 
shareholders’s profit. Owensboro Na- 
tional Bank v. City of Owensboro, supra. 

So also where the bank’s capital is 
invested in nontaxable property, as for 
instance United States securities, the 
shareholder when taxed in respect of his 
shares can not have the value attributa- 
ble to such securities deducted, although 
in taxing the bank itself there must be 
a deduction. Home Savings Bank y. Des 
Moines, 205 U. S. 503. 


Provisions of Law 
On Taxing of Banks 


The permission to tax national banks 
and their shareholders in force at pres- 
ent is found in 12 U. S. Code, 548, as 
amended by the Act of Mar. 25, 1926, 
and carefully observes this distinction. 
It permits no direct taxation of the bank 

n its property except its real estate, 
ai: allows a tax on its net income, or 
permits taxation of the shares, or of 
dividends on them to the owner, but 
any one form of the permitted taxa- 
tion is in lieu of all the others. 
Act expressly provides that realty may 
be taxed according to value as other 
realty is taxed. According to the fore- 
going reasoning and the numerous cases 
following it, the present assessment ap- 
pears to be on the property of the bank 
other than realty, and against the bank 
and is, on its face, void, 

But the laws of Georgia themselves 
seek to tax only the shares of banks, 
including national banks, and expressly 
exclude all property of the banks from 
taxation except their realty (general 
Tax Act of 1927, section 11; Acts of 
1927, page 99), the shareholders being 
reached through the banks as _ their 
agents, which may properly be done. 
Home Savings Bank y. Des Moines, 
supra, at page 511. 

This appears to have been the real 
purpose in the rather informal return 
and assessment here involved, and the 
complainant in the petition expressly 
waives any claim of invalidity because 
in the form the assessment is apparently 
against the bank on its property rather 
than against the shareholders on their 
shares. We accordingly treat the as- 
sessment as made against the share- 
holders represented by the bank. 

The contentions next encountered are 
that (1) the shareholders are taxed by 
the State on their dividends through the 
income tax statute approved Aug. 22, 
1929, and can not be further taxed on 
their shares according to the act of 
Congress above referred to; (2) these 


. shareholders are unequally treated in 


that their shares are ‘not credited with 
the full taxable value of their bank’s 
alty as are those whose bank has fully 
be for its realty. 
As to the first contention stated the 


\lays no income tax and is not affected 
by the State income tax. This reply is 
not sound. The City of Atlanta exists 
only by ‘the authority of the State of 
Georgia, and the city’s taxing power is 
only a delegation of part of tha State’s 
taxing power. 

If the State does anything that alters 
or destroys its power to tax, the defect 
reaches to the city’s power. If the State 
destroys its power to tax national bank 
shares by substituting’ an income tax, 
either on the bank or its shareholders, 
the city loses its delegated power to tax 
the shares for city purposes. 

I think, however, such _ substitution 
was not the intent of the Georgia Legis- 
lature nor the result of its legislation. 
In interpreting these acts we have a 
peculiar background that must be held 
in view. In Georgia there has never 
been a full operation of the Federal view 
|of the separate property interests of 
corporation and stockholder in matters 
of taxation. 

The Georgia Constitution, article 7, 
|section 2, imperatively requires that 
| taxes shall be “ad valorem upon all prop- 
erty subject to be taxed within the terri- 
torial limits of the authority levying the 
tax.” The Supreme Court of Georgia 
has often declared that this means that 
all property subject to taxation must be 
so taxed, if any is. Verdery v. Summer- 
ville, 82 Ga. 138; City of Savannah v. 
Weed, 84 Ga. 683. Yet shares of stock 
in domestic corporations are never taxed, 
the property tax on the corporation be- 
ing esteemed to be equivalent. Georgia 
R. R. & Banking Co., v. Wright, 125 
Ga. 589. 

In Georgia taxation @ the corporation 
is thought of as taxation of the share- 
holders. ‘ Conversely, when it comes to 
taxing banks, the only instance in which 
the shares rather than the corporate 
property are taxed, it is supposed that 
the taxation of the shareholders satisfies 
the Constitution as a tax of the bank’s 
property. Indeed the act taxing the 
shares (Tax Act 1927, Section 11) ex- 
pressly refers to the surplus and undi- 
vided profits of the bank as the means 
of ascertaining the value of the shares, 
which necessarily carries us into a con- 
sideration of the value of the corporate 
assets. 


Banks and Shares Not 
Within Income Tax Law 
The concluding words of the section, 


value of their capital employed in op- 
erations in the county and municipality 
where located, and the parent bank re- 
lieved from taxation to this extent at 
the home location, was not intended to 
set up a new scheme of taxing the capi- 
tal of banks that have branches, whereby 
these banks would be taxed directly in- 
stead of through their shares, but was 
intended only to apportion the county 
and municipality taxation of the shares 
between the home bank and the branch 
bank in proportion to the capital em- 
ployed: 

The loose language is due to the loose 
Georgia doctrine on the subject. ‘So 
again, after passing the broad Income 
Tax Act of Aug. 22, 1929, which might 
have included the income of banks and 
of their stockholders, the very next week, 
Aug. 29, 1929, an act was passed which 
amended the act taxing bank shares by 
providing that “banks and trust com- 
panies doing a general banking business 
— not be required to pay any income 

x," 


: I can not see any reason for the pass- 
ing of this statute except to escape los- 
ing the tax on national bank shares if 
the small income tax should be collected. 
While again the language used is looses 


serve the system of bank taxation which 
it amended, rather than to destroy it. 
It is to be noted that this was not an 


of the Bank Tax Act. 
main purpose of the Bank Tax Act, thus 
| amended, is effective as the latest ex- 
| pression of legislative. will, and that 
| banks and their shares are not within 
| the income tax law, and may be taxed 
in the county and municipality where 
the branch bank is located in proportion 
| to the capital there employed 

This is not prohibited by 12 U. S. Code 
548(2) as amended by the act of Mar. 
25, 1926, which declares that shares of 
national banks owned by nonresidents 
of the State shall be taxed by the tax- 
ing district or by the State where the 
association is located and not elsewhere. 
This provision had no reference to branch 
banks or the apportionment of their tax- 
ation within the State. 


Classification Is 
Found Reasonable 


Prior to the Act of Feb. 25, 1927, the 
only national banks that had branches 
were State banks which had become na- 


Thel tional banks and whose capital was ap- 


| portioned to the branches under 12 U. S. 
Code, Sec. 86. Congress merely sought 
to confine the taxation of all sharehold- 
ers in national banks to the State or dis- 
trict where the bank was located and 
protect them from additional taxation 
in another State even though resident 
therein. 


_As to the second contention respecting 
discrimination contrary to the Four- 
teenth Amendment and the Act of Con- 
gress permitting taxation of national 
banks, there is no discrimination in the 
Georgia bank tax law against national 
banks or their shareholders as such. The 
same law applies to all banks equally, 

The ohly discrimination arguable is be- 
tween stockholders in banks, whether na- 
tional or State, which own their real es- 
tate in fee and those which do not. The 
Act of Congress may, therefore, be laid 
to one side, for it expressly permits the 
full taxation of the bank’s realty and 
also the full taxation of the sharehold- 
er’s shares. The Georgia Legislature, 
however, again seeing no substantial 
difference between taxing the bank and 
taxing its shareholders, decided to credit 
the taxable value of the shares with the 
value of the realty assessed to the bank 
in order to escape what seemed to it to 
be double taxation. 

The Georgia bank tax act, in provid- 
ing “for this, directed a credit on the 
value of the shares of the value of the 
assessment on the realty where the 
realty was fully paid for, but of the 
value of the equity only where not fully 
paid for. It is exactly what the City of 
Atlanta did in this case. 
an arbitrary but a reasonable classifica- 
tion by the Legislature. The shares are 
to be valued, as we have seen, by re- 
course to the assets of the bank, which 





te Ry replies that it is an independent | would include its interest in the realty. 
taxing district under its charter, that it 


The part of the assets invested in real 





that branch banks are to be taxed on the! 


and inapposite, it was intended to pre-| 


amendment ef the Income Tax Act but| 
I hold that the| 





Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals for the third week of January 
is as follows: 

Jan. 19 

18363, 18364, Independent Lamp & Wire 
Company. 

219650, Samuel Henigsgn. 

22486, H. H. Champlin. 

27791, Robert B. Honeyman Jr. 

27792, Marian Stewart Honeyman. 

29040, A. W. Tritsch. 

33152, Bank of Bishop & Co., Ltd. 

33298, Jessica R. Green. 

34113, Wm. A. Paine, deceased. Francis 
Ward Paine et al., executors of estate. 

39997, Artloom Corp. 

40749, Alfred T. Davison. 

Jan. 20 

9881, H. A. Dunham. 

29470, Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. 

29585, International Ocean Telegraph Co. 

29586, Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph Co. 
of the United States. 

29694, Southern & Atlantic Telegraph Co. 

29695, Franklin Telegraph Co. 

31131, Layton Sugar Co. 

34928, Hawaii Meat Company, Ltd. 

38155, Edwin Gould. 

43748, 45136, 350 Fulton Realty Corp. 


Jan. 21 


51072, Ukiah Farmer’s Club, Inc. (order 
to show cause). 

7888, Ohio & Big Sandy Coal Co. 

17208, Estate of James Duggan, deceased. 

19347, Seufert Brothers Company. 

Weber King Lumber Co., Inc. 

Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 

Charles M. Bryan. 

» Thomas C. Kierulff. 

, Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards, Inc. 

May, Stern & Company. 

F. K. Broadhurst. 

, A. F. Rees. 

Hillyer, Deutsch, Edwards, Inc. 

Pictorial Review Co. 

Estate of Edward F. Murray. 

, W. L. Minick. 

» Homer Enterline. 
50573, Samuel T. Weil. 
50626, W. T. Culver. 

51268, Estate of Holtzer, 

Matthew Porosky, executor. 


Tax Attorney Held 
Entitled to Fee for 
Securing Reduction 


Charles W. 





Interest and Penalties Prop- 
erly Included in Compu- 
tation, According to Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 15. 

Where a tax attorney undertook to se- 
cure a reduction in Federal taxes on a 
| percentage basis, he is entitled to have 
the interest and penalties which were 
abated included in computing the fee, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
|held in a case entitled Van Billiard v. 
Croft & Allen Co. 

Under the Federal Revenue Act, in- 
terest and penalties are a part of the 
tax, the opinion pointed out. 

The company entered into a written 
agreement with the plaintiff, the court 
explained, “by which he agreed to ex- 
amine the returns ‘in order. to ascertain 
the correct net income’ which was due, 
and was ‘to receive 25 per cent of the 
total amount of all taxes which I can 
reduce from the proposed additional as- 
sessment as shown on the revenue 
agent’s report dated Sept. 17, 1921,’ and 
covering these years. 

Reduction of $26,042 

“A reduction was obtained in the sum 
of $26,042.78, consisting of an abate- 
ment of $18,099.50 in the principal of the 
additional assessment, and $7,943.28 
abatement of the interest and penalty, 
both of which were included in that 
additional assessment. 

“Plaintiff sued to recover 25 per cent 
of the $26,042.78, and the principal con- 
tention at the trial was whether he was 
|entitled to a percentage of that sum or 
jonly of the $18,099.50, as defendant 
claimed.” 

“It will be observed,” the opinion con- 
tinued, “that a decision of this primary 
question turns on the proper interpreta- 
tion of the words, ‘the total amount of 
all taxes which I can reduce from the pro- 
posed additional assessment as shown on 
the revenue agent’s report,’ in the light 
of the situation existing at the time the 
agreement was made. The parties then 
had before them two tax bills aggregat- 
ing $44,049.11, each so itemized as to 
show the amount of the original extra 
assessments, the penalty thereon for fail- 
ure to make a proper return, and the 
interest thereon for failure to pay at the 
proper time. 

“What defendant was seeking was to 
haye an abatement of the total amount 
which had been assessed against it. 
Whether the abatement came from the| 
principal, interest or penalty made no 
financial difference to defendant. 

“So, too, plaintiff was seeking to get 
25 per cent of whatever abatement was 
allowed, no matter from what specific 
item it was made. With the bills thus 
stepatasidnehihaneeincuintainnicheitbieminltanbinaaptaia ahhei eat 
estate and to be taxed directly to the 
bank, is to be deducted in valuing the 
shareholders’ shares for taxation because 
already taxed to the bank. The amount 
invested in the realty rather than the 
value of the realty is the point of the 
inquiry, because the effort is to get at 
the value represented by the assets which 









Inquiry Inte Tax 
System Is Asked 


In Connecticut! 


Problem of Taxing Shares 
Of National Banking As- 
sociations Merits Atten- 
tion, Commissioner States 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Jan. 15. 

A “thorough and painstaking” exami- 
nation ot the tax system of Connecticut 
should be undertaken, the Tax Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, William H. Blod- 
gett, declared in his biennial report re- 
cently ‘submitted to the Governor and 
General Assembly. 

_ Discussing the possibility of expan- 
sion of activities of the State govern-| 
ment, the Commissioner said that care 
should be taken to avoid tax ‘increases 
on real estate and expressed the opinion 
that efforts to correct economic ills by 
increasing public expenditures are un- 
sound. He calls for a reduction rather 
than an increase in such activity. “The 
home owner, the farmer and the manu- 
facturer are carrying a disproportionate 
and excessive share of the tax burden} 
in Connecticut,” the report asserts. | 

Additiona! revenue might be obtained | 
by Imposing consumption taxes on such 
items as cigarettes and nonalcoholic 
drinks, the Commissioner said, declaring, 
however, that he did not favor the im- 
position of any other consumption tax 
than the gasoline tax as a permanent 
policy. 

“The ‘whole subject of taxation of per- 
sonal property, tangible and intangible,” 
the report deciares, “should be referred 
to an official commission composed of 
citizens of the State who possess the 
talent, experience and public interest 
to command the confidence of the citi- 
zens of the State. The services of coun- 
sel, statisticians and those who have 
given thought to problems of this kind 
should ke made available to the commis- 
sion, to the end that the tax structure 
of the State should have a thorough and 
painstaking examination. Such a study 
should pave the way for reducing the 
excessive tax burden which is being 
borne by certain groups of taxpayers. 
This may be done in no other way than 
by bringing into the tax net property 
and income from which neither the 





towns nor the State have ever received 
any financial support. There is need of 
a wider and more equitable distribution 
of the tax burden in Connecticut.” 

Referring to the need for such a sur- 
vey, Commissioner Blodgett points to 
certain inequalities in the present sys- 
tem. He says: 

“Questions of importance involving the 
whole subject of taxation of intangible 
property, but which directly pertains to 
taxation of shares in national banking 
associations merit attention. Certain of 
the banks of the State contend that the 
Connecticut statute imposing the 10-mill 
tax on the market value of such shares 
in the hands of holders violates the act 
of Congress which submits such prop- 
erty to taxation by authority of States. 
The act of Congress to which reference 
is made is section 546 of chapter 4, title 
12, ‘Banks and Banking,’ of the 1925 
Code of Laws of the United States as 
amended. This statute prohibits the im- 
position of taxes by States on capital 
invested in Salenat bank shares at a 
higher rate than is imposed upon other 
competing moneyed capital in the hands 
of citizens of the taxing State. 

“The statute referred to is technical, 
most skillfully drawn, and so involved 
that few, if any, of the many States 
which have attempted to comply with 
its prohibitions and restrictions have 
succeeded in doing so. Anything like 
relief to States from this national bank 
tax difficulty must be had, if at all, by 
the simplification. of the Federal per- 
missive law cited about. Efforts of tax 
commissioners of many States to induce 
Congress to simplify this statute have 
been met by the enactment by Congress 
of amendments containing new restric- 
tions, the result being that the law is 
more difficult to comply with than be- 
fore such efforts were made.” 

Ss cninenenenndiane admit imesh aiknmaiaiicamininmeteis 


before them, the three items aggregat- 
ing ‘the proposed additional assessment 
as shown by the revenue agent’s report,’ 
defendant agreed to pay to plaintiff, ‘25 
per cent of the total amount of all taxes’ 
which were reduced. There was nothing 
to which that ‘total amount of all taxes’ 
could apply except ‘the proposed addi- 
tional assessment as shown on the reve- 
nue agent’s report,’ and this included 
the additional penalty and interest. 

It is not possible that, with these addi- 
tional assessments before them, divided 
as they were into principal, interest and 
penalty and knowing, as defendant’s 
aresident admitted he did, that if the 
principal was reduced, the interest and 
penalty ‘would ipso facto be proportion- 





ately abated, that either party could 
have understood the agreement referred 
to the principal only, and yet this un- 
derstanding not have been referred to 
in some way. So far as this record dis- 
closes, it was not even hinted.” 
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are not invested in realty. 


In a legal sense it is no concern of the 
shareholders what tax is paid by the 
bank on this realty when the State is fix- 
ing the untaxed value to be assessed to 
the shareholders. Not only is the pro- 
vision of the Georgia statute reasonable, 
but the contention of the bank, if al- 
lowed, might work very unreasonably. 

A bank might invest 10 per cent of its 
assets in equities in realty the fee in 
which is worth the entire assets. If the 
entire value of the realty were to be de- 
ducted in valuing the shares, it would 
result in the shares having no value to 
be taxed, though 90 per cent of the 
bank’s assets are still in use in active 
banking. 

The bank‘s sense of injustice done 
really arises out of the Georgia laws 
taxing realty whether owned by a bank 
or by any one else. By these laws the 
owner of the equity in realty is assessed 
for the entire tax on the realty. This 
does not touch the question here involved 
regarding the valuation of the sharehold- 
ers’ shares, 

The Federal laws expressly permit the 
realty of national banks to be taxed as 
other realty is taxed. Indeed since the 
Georgia Legislature is not shown to have 
consented to the acquisition of this 





cies, perhaps the Congress could not do 
otherwise. Constitution of the United 
States, Art. 1, Sec. 8(17). The city, 
therefore, is proceeding according to a 
valid State law and an pF pert should 
be refused. 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
il Survey of Burke County, N. C.—No. 22, 
re 1928. Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, N. C. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and N. C, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr. 31-6 
Tuberculosis of Hogs—Farmers’ Bull. No. 
781, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. Agr. 17-330 
Supervision and Rural School Improvement 
—Bull., 1980, No. 31, Off. of Educ., U. S. 
Dept. of Interior, Price, 10 cents. tie 


List of Publications Relating to Birds and 
Wild Animals—Price List 39, 24th Ed. 
Free at Supt. of Documents. (25-26947) 

New Reclamation Era—Vol. 22, No. 1, Jan., 


1931. Bur. of Reclamation, U. 8. Dept. 
of Interior, Subscription price, 75 cents 
ay (9-35252) 


ear. 

Care and Operation of Oil-Burning Appa- 
ratus and Handling of Fuel Oil on Ships, 
General Instructions—AMSC 67, Ameri- 
can Marine Standards Com., U. 8S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

Preliminary Rept. on Hotels, Distr. of Col. 
—Distribution No, H-1, Census of Distri- 
bution, 1980, 15th Census of U. 8S. Bur. 
of Census, U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. 
F 31-26276 


ree. 
This is not|realty by the United States or its agen-| Agricultural Situation—Vol. 15, No. 1, Jan. 


1, 1931, Bur, of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, 25 cents a year. (Agr. 26-1797) 
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a 
Georgia—Taxes on banks—National banks—Deduction for real estate in valuing 
shares— 

Where a deduction for real estate is allowed in determining the taxable value 
of the shares of a bank, such deduction may be limited to the amount invested 
in the realty and need not include its entire value; thus where the bank owned 
an office building subject to an outstanding loan deed, the deduction may be 
limited to the amount the bank had invested in the equity and not include the 
whole value of the property; such rule violates neither the Federal Constitution 
nor section 5219 of the Federal Revised Statutes.—Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank v. City of Atlanta. (D. C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. S. Daily, 3483, Jan. 
16, 1931. 





Georgia—Taxes on banks—Income tax— 
Banks and their shares are not within the Georgia income tax law.—Citizens 


& Southern National Bank v. City of Atlanta. (D. C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 3483, Jan. 16, 1931. 





Georgia—Taxes on banks—Branch banks— 

The Georgia statute providing that branch banks are to be taxed on the value 
of their capital employed in operations in the county and municipality where 
located, and the parent bank relieved from taxation to this extent at the home 
location, was not intended to set up a new scheme of taxing the capital of banks 
that have branches, whereby these banks would: be taxed directly instead of 
through their shares, but was intended only to apportion the county and mu- 
nicipal taxation of the shares between the home bank and the branch bank in 
proportion to the capital employed.—Citizens & Southern National Bank v. 
City of Atlanta. (D. C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. S. Daily, 3483, Jan. 16, 1931. 
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Promulgated Jan. 15 


sums to the petitioners’ officers dur- 
ing the taxable years for entertaih- 
ment and traveling exvenses, an ex- 
cess of that amount having been ex- 
pended, and (b) of the amount of 
$37,500 paid in the same year to one 
Ahern in consideration of his cove- 
nant not to enter into competition 
with the petitioners, put did not err 
in disallowing a deduction of $25,- 
750 contributed to the Charity Chest 
of the Fur Industry of the City of 


Hirsch and Spitz Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Docket No. 24013. 

1. The petitioner is entitled to have 
its profits tax computed under the 
provisions of section 328 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 for the period 
Jan. 1 to May 31, 1919. 

2. The petitioner is entitled to de- 
duct accrued salesmen’s commissions 
for the period Jan. 1 to May 1, 1919, 
in the computation of its net income. 


James L. Byrd. Docket No. 31049. 
Loss. Year in Which Sustained. |New York. aed 
On the facts, held, certain stock,— The lala Docket Nos. 33474 
an 501. 


purchased by the petitioner in 1913, : : 
in a corporation which went into re- 1, Evidence fails *o show that 
ceivership the following year and amounts claimed as deductions from 
which was in liquidation until 1928, income in the several taxable years 
retained some prospective value dur- here involved as ordinary and neces- 
ing all of the years and accordingly sary expenses were reasonable com- 
a loss sustained through the sale of pensation for personal services ren- 
the stock for a cash consideration dered in such years, 
lower than cost is properly deducti- 2. Certain amounts due officers of 
ble in the taxable year. the petitioner as interest on their 
Eitingon-Schild Co., Inc., and Sub- credit balances on the books and 
sidiaries. Docket Nos. 34128, 36930,| settled in the several taxable years 
47114. by credit and debit book entries are 
1. The turnover tax instituted by not proper deductions from the in- 
the law of the Republic of France come of a corporation on a cash re- 
of June 25, 1920, held to be an ex- ceipts and disbursements basis. 
cise or sales tax and not an income | Evergreen Cemetery Association of Chi- 
or profit tax. The amounts so paid cago. Docket No. 37307. 
by the petitioners to France in the The petitioner owned and operated 
taxable years are, therefore, not al- a cemetery and sold lots therein un- 
lowable as credits against the income der agreements with purchasers 
tax due the United States under sec- thereof that a part of the purchase 
tion 238 of the Revenue Acts of 1921, price of each lot would be set aside 
1924 and 1926. as a trust fund for the perpetual care 
2. On the facts, held, that the re- of said lots and cemetery. Held, such 
spondent erred in disallowing deduc- amounts constitute a trust fund and 
tions as business expenses claimed may not be included in gross income 
by the petitioners (a) of the amount of the petitioner and therefore are 
of $2,000 per month paid in lump not taxable income to it. 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List ¢upplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 








tian educ. of Presbyterian church in U. 
S. A., 1930. 30-31711 
Tharp, James B. Fantastic short story in 
France (1850-1900), evolution of modern 


Barnes, William H. Contemporary Amer- 
ican organ, evolution, design and con- 
struction. 341 p., illus. N. Y., J. Fischer 
& bro., 1930. 30-31722 


Beebe town library, Wakefield, Mass. His- genre. (Digest of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 
tories of commonwealth of Mass. 8 p.| of Ill,, 1928.) p. 821-340. Durham, N. C., 
Wakefield, Mass., 1930. 30-31702 —<— tins ane he sees 1e8 

. omas, eodore. alks abou eethov- 

7 —_ p ere so a en’s symphonies, by . .. and Frederick A. 

. 930 ° 30-31706 Stock, ed. by Rose F. Thomas. 218 p., 
co., 1930. illus. Boston, Ditson, 1930. 30-31721 


Benner, Louis D. Red book of Christmas | Troth, Dennis C. Selected readings in char- 


material. 186 p. Cleveland, Central pub.| acter education, ed. by... 387 p. Bos- 
house, 1930. 30-31744| ton, Mass., Beacon press, 1930. 

Brink, William G. Direction and coordina-| 30-31713 
tion of supervision; current practices of | Vineyard, Jerry J... . Student participa- 
city supts. (Northwestern univ. Contri-| tion in school govt, by ... and Charles 
butions to educ., School of educ. series, F. Poole. (Extra curricular library.) 
no..3.) 117 p. Bloomington, Ill, Public] 104 p. N. Y¥., A. S. Barnes co., 1930. 
school pub. co., 1930. 3Q-31703/ 30-31714 

; 2 ideitionea ater Ue Williams coll. General catalogue of of- 

Columbia univ. Library. ontg' peep ficers, graduates, and non-graduates of 
brary of accountancy. 2d check list 0 .. . 1930. 889 p. Williamstown, Mass., 
books, ptd. before 1850. 32 p. N. Y., Coll, 1930. $0-31716 
Columbia univ. press, 1930. 30-31813 | , | 


De Long, Leo R. City school institutes in | 


Pa. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., | S B k d 
1930.) Camp Hill, Pa., Ell Ess Dee edu- tate Dooks an 
cational publishers, 1930. 30-31708 z * 
Folk-song socy. of Northeast. Bull. of .. .| Pp bl 
no. 1. v, 1. Cambridge, Mass., Powell u ications 
prtg. co., 1930. ‘ 0:327288 |_ ——eee et 
Gauss, Christian F. Life in college. 272|/nformation regarding these publications 
p. N. Y., Scribner, 1930. 30-31712| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
Huebner, Grover G: Foreign trade prin- partment in the State given below. 
ciples and practices, by . . . and Roland | Ind.—Rept. of Ind. Tuberculosis Comm., | 
L. Kramer. 805 p. N. Y., Appleton, 1930.| submitted to Gov. Oct. 18, 1930. Woods 
= 30-31689 A. Caperton, Chairman. Indianapolis, 
Hughes, James M. Supervision of instruc- 1930. 
tion in high school, by . . . and E. O./I1l.—13th ann. rept. of Dept. of Agricul- 
* Melby. (Northwestern univ. Contribu-| ture for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
tions to educ. School of educ. series no.) mitted to Gov. by Stuart E. Pierson, Dir. | 
4.) 191 p., illus. Bloomington, IIl., Pub- Springfield, 1930. 


lic school pub, co., 1930. 80-31710 Ark.—Some facts about Ark. The Dia- 


Jackson, Clyde. . . . Advertising copy and mond State. Bur. of Mines, Manufactures 
campaigns, 65 p., plates. Phila., La- and Agriculture, Earl Page, Comr. Oct. 
fayette inst., ine. 1930. 30-31690! 1, 1926-Oct. 1, 1930. Little Rock, 1931. 

Jackson, Guy A. Primer of rare books and! Md.—-Rept. of State Roads Comm. 
first editions; 10 lectures by Bibliophil- mitted to Clinton Uhl, Chairman; Howard 
ist (pseud.). 106 p. Boston, G, A. Jack- Bruce and John K, Shaw, Commrs. Balti- 
son, 1930. 30-31811 more, 1930. 


Mabie, Ethel. Language development in pri- | Oreg.—Manual for Officers and Principals 
mary grades through school activities.! of Small High Schools, 1930. Issued by 
96 p. Bloomington, Ill., Public school C. A. Howard, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


pub. co., 1930. 30-31707 
Mendenhall, James E. ... Analysis of spell- 
ing errors, (Published also as_ thesis 
(Ph, D.) Columbia univ.) 65 p. N. Y., 
Pub. by Bur. of publications, Teachers 


Salem, 1930. 

Oreg.— 14th Biennial Rept. of Bur. of Labor, 
Oct. 1, 1928, to Sept. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. and 36th Legislative Assembly 
by C. H. Gram, Comr. Salem, 1930. 


col., Columbia univ., for Lincoln school of | Utah—22d ann. Governors’ Conf. Proceed- 

Teachers col., 1930. 30-31704| ings. Salt Lake City, Je. 30, July 1-2, 
Merlino, Camillo P. Bibliography of Italian 1930. Wash., D. C., 1930. 

homage vols. (Rept. from Italiea, vol. | Ind.—Ind. Dunes State Park-Pub. No. 97. 

vii, no. 1, Mrch. 1930, vol. vii, no. 2, Je., by George S. Cottman, Dept. of Con- 

1930.) 21 p. n. p., 1930, 30-31701 servation, Div. of Lands and Waters. 


Newark, N. J. Free public library. Busi- 
ness branch. Business service in public 
libraries of 109 large cities. 48 p. New- 
ark, N. J., Publie library, 1980. —30-31700 

Newberry library, Chicago. Virgil; exhibi- 
tion of early editions and facsimiles of 
manuscripts commemorating two-thou- 
sandth anniversary of his birth, 70 B. C.- 
1930 A. D. 10 p. Chicago, Newberry, li- 
brary, 1930. 30-31699 

Nicholson, Reynold A. Literary history of 
Arabs. 2d ed. 506 p. Cambridge, Eng., 
Univ. press, 1930. 30-31751 

Prosser, Mary R. Study of scholastic per- 
formance of freshman women at St. univ. 
of Ia., 1927-1928. (Univ. of Ia., studies 
in educ. vol. v, no. 2.) 63 p, Ia, City, 
Univ., 1930. 30-27430 

Ross, John W. Transcription drills. 178 p. 
N. Y., Gregg pub. co., 1930. 30-31698 

Russell Sage foundation, N. Y. Library. 
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Proposed in Utah 


Income From Intangibles 
Should Be Reached, Says 
Gov. Dern, With No Prop- 
erty Levy Thereon 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Jan. 15. 


Governor George H. Dern declared in 
favor of a moderate tax revision pro- 
gram in his message to the Legislature 
Jan. 13, asserting that the program 
should be designed to reach wealth 
hitherto untaxable and thereby relieve 
the general property of the State of 
additional burdens. 

He urged, however, that the program 

|be designed so as not to place undue 
|burdens upon the business or industry 
\of the State. He asked that the tax pro- 
}gram not interfere with those who are 
|}making only a living wage, and ex- 
pounded the principle that taxes should 
|be based upon ability to pay. 
He asked that intangibles not be 
|taxed as property but that the income 
from intangibles be reached. In this 
way the problem of taxing mortgages 
and bank deposits is at once eliminated, 
Governor Dern said. 

The Governor also suggested that any 
income tax law be so phrased that a 
corporation could not circumvent the 
aim of the law by reincorporating in 
some other State. 

Favors Excise Taxes 

Governor Dern did not k:id forth any 
hope that taxes could be reduced at this 
time, but rather that new sources of 
taxation be found to make up for the 
declining valuation of taxable property 
and to meet the burdens of government, 
which must necessarily increase, he said. 

He reiterated his statement of two 
years ago that more excises and less 
property tax should be a part of the 
Stat2’s program. He asserted that it was 
quit: possible to collect enough from ex- 
cise taxes to eliminate the State gen- 
eral fund levy entirely. 

Discussing the new Tax Con.mission, 
he urged that the Legislature give the 
Commission the right to go into coun- 
ties to equalize assessments, as well as 
having the right to equalize between 
counties, The Governor suggested that 
no equalization fund for schools be pro- 
vided at this time, saying he deemed it 
unwise to add additional burdens to the 
taxpayers. 

Utah has too much at stake in its high- 
way system for the Legislature to con- 
sider taking any of the gasoline tax 
away from the roads and transferring it 
to the general fund, Governor Dern said. 

Steam Power Idea Liked 


Governor “Dern discussed unemploy- 
ment in a general way and in direct con- 
nection with the Colorado River power 
situation. He called attention to figures 
indicating that a steam-generated power 
plant at some point in Salt Lake Valley 
could produce electricity as cheaply as 
could a Flaming Gorge plant on the Colo- 
rado River, transmission considered. 

A steam-generated plant, he said, 
would mean the employment of a great 
many more in the coal mines. The con- 
tention of the coal people along this. line 
is deserving of. careful study, the Gov- 
ernor said. 

Governor Dern also recommended that 
unemployment be attacked by the State 
Building Commission, which would func- 
tion somewhat as does the State Road 
Commission. He asked that this Com- 
mission have a certain elasticity of power 
which would permit the speeding up of 
public building when advisable. 

The Governor also recognized a per- 
manent unemployment problem as the 
result of machines and suggested a 
statistical bureau as a means of get- 
ting information necessary to attack the 
problem. 

He advocated an improved juvenile 
court system, and asked that the Legis- 
lature consider favorably the suggestion 
for a juvenile court which shall have 
more complete jurisdiction. 

Discusses Water Control 


Concerning the Code Commission, Gov- 
ernor Dern said it would be desirable 
to extend the life of this Commission 
for a sufficient period to enable it to 
incorporate the session laws of 1931 into 
the new volume. 

Governor Dern urged a program of 
|flood control along the lines suggested 
by the Flood Control Commission. He 
repeated the doctrine of State control of 
water and said that while he sympathized 
with Arizona in its fight against any 
“Federal aggression” he declared that 
Arizona’s edict that it had unrestricted 
rights in the Colorado River was a blow 
at the Colorado River compact which 
Utah must not ignore. 

The message contained recommenda- 
tions for a nonpartisan judiciary, re- 
search work to find coal uses and meth- 
ods of helping coal compete with smoke- 
less fuels, a “veterans” welfare bureau, 
uniform aeronautic laws, off-year elec- 
tions, the headless ballot, and civil serv- 
ice for technical men. 














Richard Lieber, Dir. Indianapolis, 1930. 
Laws and Regulations affecting Oil and 
Gas Development operations in Ind. Pub, 
No. 45. By Paul F. Simpson, State Gas 
Supervisor. Dept. of Conservation, Rich- 
ard Lieber, Dir. Indianapolis, 1930. 
Criminal and Civil Statistics for State, 


Yr. 1929. Comp. by Legislative Bur. of 
Ind. Library and Hist. Dept. Indianap- 
olis, 1930. 


Primary Elections of State held on May 
6, 1930. Comp. by Legislative Bur. of 
Ind. Library and Hist. Dept. Indianap- 
olis, 1930. 

Ind. Law relating to Assessment and 
Taxation of Property and Inheritance Tax 
Law concerning Duties and powers of 
taxing officers. Issued by State Bd. of 
Tax Comrs. Indianapolis, 1930. 
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Low, According to 


: Application Growing Out of 
_ Effort of Southern Pacific 
-To Control St. Louis- 


Southwestern Granted 


In examination of the affairs of the 
Washington (State). Water Power Com- 
pany in the Federal Trade Commission’s 
resumption Jan. 15 of public utility in- 
vestigations, testimony ‘submitted 
forth that the company has had a long 
history of economical management and 
“appears to be a good example of what 





Authority to a 2 ane 
wing out of the application of the 4 v 
guthern Pacific Compaly to acquire | able executives can accomplish.” 
control by purchase of capital stock of| In testifying as to the physical prop- 
the St. Louis-Southwestern Railway was | erties of the. utility, Judson C, Dicker- 
granted Jan. 15 to Lucius R. Eastman. | man, Commission engineer, reported that 
referred stockholder of the “Cotton| while the company’s rate schedules are 
elt,” by formal order of the Interstate | far from uniform for like service over 
Comme-ce Commission. |the system, the average revenues per 
In his application for leave to inter-| consumer in each class are relatively low. 
vetie, Mr. Eastman said that his interest Operating expenses per kilowatt hour 
inthe case was to protect his preferred | Sold are low and investment per_kilo- 
stock holdings and those of other stock-| watt of capacity and per dollar of rev- 
holders associated with him, who to-| enue are moderate, Yet, by the account- 
‘gether with his own holdings own 14,000) ants’ analysis, he testified, operations 
shares-of “Cotton Belt” preferred, con-; have been markedly profitable. 





stituting about 26 per cent of the total} Mr. Dickerman explained that 
outstanding preferred stock of that car-| the management of Washington Water 
rier, other than the stock owned or! Power Company, a_ subsidiary - of 


Water ‘Poaser Company Said 
To Have Been Ably Managed — Seamen Is Sought On 


sets | 


sought by the Southern Pacific. 
Hearings Concluded 


The Commission’s order granted Mr. 
Eastman authority to participate in oral 
arguments in the case and to file a brief, 
hearings already having been concluded. | 

Referring to the Southern Pacific 
Company as the applicant, Mr. Eastman! 
said in his application to intervene: 

“The applicant herein has already ac- 
quired 35 per cent of the stock of the 
said Cotton Belt and seeks authority! 


|the American Power & Light Company 
of the Electric Bond & Share Company 
group, was in the hands of a- local! 
group of executives for a long period 
prior to 1929 and that these executives 
brought about the successful develop- 
ment of interconnected water power to 
serve a widely scattered, thinly settled 
territory with a considerable diversity 
of agricultural and mining development. | 
Recently, death and disability have re- 
moved key men of the group. The new 


executives, who are also local men, will | 
jreceive the supervision services of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company, the 
witness said. 


from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in this proceeding to acquire an 
additional 23 per cent of the capital stock 
of said company under an agreement) : 2 
executed between the applicant and Operation in Sparsely 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company. As appears Settled Country 


from the record in the proceeding, the a, 
applicant withheld any announcement of| The company occupies a sparsely set- 
its policy with reference to the making | tled upland country in east and north 
of provision for the other holders of} central Washington and northern Idaho, 
stock in the Cotton Belt until the hear-!he said, and is a hydroelectric system 
ing therein. now possessing storage facilities on two 
“The applicant then for the first time | natural lakes. rhe company serves a 
publicly stated that it did not intend population of 2: 2,000 or 12 per cent of 
to make any provision for other stock-/the population of Washington and Idaho 
holders in the Cotton Belt. Your peti-| combined. The total fixed capital as of 
tioner believes that because of the fail-; Dec. 31, 1929, he said, was $37,851,425 
ure of the applicant to make any pro-|or $270 per kilowatt of owned generat- 
vision for minority stockholders as|ing capacity and $5.10 per $1 of gross 
aforesaid, the terms and conditions on annual revenue. Y 
which the acquisition of stock for which) . The average revenue per kilowatt sold 
authority is sought herein are not ‘just | for all purposes in 1929 was 1.044 cents, 
and reasonable in the premises.” according to the witness, as against 
“Your petitioner accordingly desires | 1-156 cents in 1928 and an estimated 1.21 
to intervene in this proceeding to ask | cents in 1927. Industrial power was sold | 
that the Commission should make the|during 1929 at an average cost of| 
granting of the application of the South-| slightly more than three-fourths of a 
ern Pacific herein conditional upon said! cent per kilowatt hour. The company | 
Southern Pacific making fair and rea-|sold power to railroads at slightly less’ 
sonable provision for minority stockhold- | than a cent. and to other electric cor-| 
ers of the preferred stock of the Cot-|porations at 0.598 cent per kilowatt| 
ton Belt. jhour. The sale of power to other util-| 
Grounds for Request lities, he testified, was a large part of 
“For cause why this petition should be | the company’s operations, being in 192° 
granted: % nearly 32 per cent of its entire kilowatt 
“It was not until a recent date and|hour sales and in 1928 nearly 29 per 
after the close of hearings early in | cent. ‘ - j 
December, 1930, that the position of the | General residerttial service of the} 
applicant, i. e., that it did not intend ,Company has a maximum rate of 5% 
to make any offer to minority stock-|cents per kilowatt hour in Spokane, 7 
holders, came to the attention of your |cents in Spokane suburban territory, | 
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| shown that one officer of the company re- 
ceived $100,000, another $27,000, two 
others and three department heads a 
| total of $67,000, and another officer and 
| 28 department heads and assistants a 
| total of $123,500. 

| No officers or trustees of the company 
| living in New York or in the East shared 
jin this distribution, according to the 
letter. It was explained that in making 
| this distribution consideration was given 
to the contributions made by the local 
officers and employes to the company’s 
success as measured by “their then posi- 
tion in the organization and their length 
of service.” All of the participants who 
| received $10,000 or more had been in 
| the service of the company for periods 
ranging from 18 to 40 years, it was de- 
clared. 


Plan for Transfer 
Of Stock Outlined 


The Commission also. introduced into 


the record a circular letter of the Wash- | 


ington Water Power Company .to the 
holders of the company’s common stock 
which contained a summary of some of 
the provisions of the plan for exchange 
of the common stock for the preferred 
stock of the American Power and Light 
Company.. It was stipulated in the letter 
that if the plan became operative, the 
American company agreed to pay to a 
committee of trustees of the Washing- 
ton company, consisting of Harold T. 
White, John Adams and Clinton H. 
Crane, “a sum of money not over $317,- 
500 to be distributed by this Committee 
among certain officers and department | 

Testifying regarding acquisition of the | 
company by the American Power and | 
Light Company, Edwin G. Harris, Com- | 
mission economist, said the Washington | 
company’s fixed capital increased from | 
$1,289,000 in 1889 to about $38,000,000 | 
at the end of 1929. The company owned 
practically 90 per cent of the developed 
water power in the eastern half of the 
State of Washington, he said. 

The American Power and Light Com- 
pany increased. its control in the Wash- 
ington company from 83 per cent to more 
than 99 per cent in 1929, he testified. 
The controlling company also entered 
into agreements in which other proper- | 
ties were transferred to the Washington | 
company, he testified. 


Less Parcel Post | 
Sent Abroad Last | 
Year Than in 1929 


|loss in traffic is due to various forms of it in rate cases, which are summarized 
| competition, such as over-the-road trucks. | 48 fotlows: 


Rule Requiring Senders to 
Designate Disposition of | 
Undelivered Packages 

Was Extended . 





. 


petitione:. Until learning of this your =e - ae in rage ined 3 in Idaho.| parcel post service between the United | 
etitioncr had assumed that the appli- | by the net low costs obtained in average! q st ‘ ain't 
a ; would make fair provision for: revenues, the witness testified, “it is) * tates and other countries generally 


minority stock. It was not until your ,|apparent that the net low costs to the 
petitioner had thus recently learned that |public were distinctly low compared | 
the applicant had failed to propose any | With results cbtained from other com- 
provision for the minority that the ne- | panies in other parts of the country.” | 


showed a slight decrease during the 1930 | 
fiscal year as compared with the previous! 
year, according to information furnished | 
at the Post Office Department. 


cessity for this intervention became ap- 
parent.” 

Grenville Clark, of the law firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, New 
York, in a letter to Commissioner B. H. 
Meyer, wrote that Lucius R. Eastman 
was 2 preferred stockholder of Cotton 
Belt. 

Reason for Letter 

“My reason for writing you person- 
ally about this,” Mr. Clark wrote, “is 
that in response to an inquiry of ours| 
as to the number of copies of petitions | 
that would be required, the affice of the 
secretary wired us that as hearings in 
this proceeding had been concluded, it 
was ‘too late under Commission’s rules 
to intervene.’ 

“I think that good cause is clearly 
shown in the petition, viz., that the fail-! 
ure of the Southern Pacific Co. to make 
provision for minority stock did not 
come to the petitioner’s attention until | 
after hearings were closed, and further | 
that the request made in the petition 
is*not for a reopening of hearings but 
merely for participation by brief and in 


oral argument if oral argument is 
granted. 

“The telegram from the secretary’s 
office was probably due to the misap- 
prehension that the proposed intervention 


would reopen the record. I was, however, 
concerned about it, and thought it proper 
to. direct your attention to the petition, ! 
ine view of the substantial interests of 
my clients and their anxiety to be per- 
mitted to present their case.” 


Construction of Dam 
In Northwest Urged 


The number of parcels dispatched dur- | 
| ing the past fiscal year to countries other | 


History of Utility’s 
. 4 | than Canada and Mexico was 3,806,665, | 
Growth Is Traced |weighing 27,598,394 pounds, it 


5 A ae as was | 
Col. W. H. Engiand, assistant chief! tated. The number of parcels received | 
economist of the Commission, traced the 


-svory of the utility and its growth bay renee. omer * welge. wd 
ce ea eoeeninetion to tan ee 232.057 pounds. This was a decrease 
.morican Power & Light Company ac- “ - _ or: = the — 2 ne 
iuired control of the company in 1928, oak nee cont se aes 9 
oe e parcels dispatched, and an increase 
he eee. said edlitend shoals E t |of 4.31 per cent in the number and 3.91 
Col. England. offered testimony as. to’ per cent in the weight of the parcels re- | 


the camaiian “He testified of power PY | ceived, as compared with the preceding | 
any. s 2 a 


, 35 . pero ‘ : ‘ 
owes eee pe Se oe Diets | Further information made available at 


lines. The company will have 10 inter- | the Post = Pee follows: 
state crossings of transmission lines and | Th a arces. 10 cane a : : 
two of distribution lines, he said, when | e estimated number of parcels ex- 
lines under construction are completed. changed with Canada during the 1930 
The executive set-up of the company | fiscal year was 1,433,536 dispatched and 
was also examined through testimony by | 343,148 rps mal —— * so 
W. B. Horne, Commission economist, | ST°#S¢ Of 4./o per cent in the number 
who outlined the distribution of the of parcels dispatched and 1.99 per cent 
stock in the company. |in the number of parcels received under 
Inquiring into the financial transac-| the preceding th , cg 
tions in connection with exchange id t is estimated that we dispatched | 
stock, the Commission introduced testi- 340,924 parcels to and received 31,672 | 
mony showing that the American Power parcels from Mexico during the past fis- 
& Light Company distributed $317,500| Ca! year, an increase of 11.48 per cent 
among officers and employes of the/|!" the parcels dispatched and 18.62 per 
Washington Water Power Company at | cent in those received. y 
the time of the exchange. | Foreign Delivery Arrangements 
The Commission offered for the record For some time there has been in effect 
a letter from Harold T. White, a trustee|# Provision whereby senders of parcel 
of the Washington company, in response | post packages for most foreign countries 
to the Commission’s inquiry for informa- | ™2Y; and in most cases must, indicate the 
tion regarding this distribution. It was| alternative disposition. to be made of 
their parcels in case they prove to be 
: undeliverable as originally addressed. 
House Committee to Make (| This provision has been quite useful in 
. = . é | effecting the delivery of parcel post pack- 
Inquiry on Wire Tappimg ages which otherwise would have been 
: | returned to the sender, and in other cases 
[Continued from Page 1.] | in obviating the return of parcels of little | 
fine of $1,000, the Cincinnati company is|or no value, these being abandoned by 
in an unhappy condition, Mr. Schafer | the senders for. disposition in accordance 








Umatilla Power Project Is ¢ 


20N-' said. 






sidered at Joint Hearing 


Construction of a dam at a cost not 
to exceed $45,000,000 at or near the 
Umatilla Rapids on the Columbia River 
in’ Oregon, about 40 miles west of Pen- 
dieton, Oreg., for the development of 
navigation, reclamation and hydroelec- 
tric power in the Pacific Northwest was 
urged Jan. 15 at a joint hearing of the 
Senate and House Committees on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. The hearing 
was held on the bill (H. R. 3720) to 
provide for the project. 

Recommendation that action on the 
bill be withheld until a report from the 
Atmy Engineers, now making a survey 
of the proposed location, be filed was 
made in letters from the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Interior, 
rented for the Committee record by 
enator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon. The 


survey of the Engineers is expected to! 


be completed by June 30, 1931. 

Appearing before the Committee and 
urging the development were George C. 
Baer, of Pendleton, Oreg., executive sec- 
retary of the Umatilla Rapids Associa- 
tion, and Marshall Dana, associate edi- 
tor of the Oregon Journal, Portland, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the association. 

Senator Thomas 
chairman of.the Senate Committee, an- 
nounced orally that the hearing would 
be continued Jan, 16, 





(Rep.), of Idaho, | 


“One branch of the Justice Depart-| 
' ment,” he asserted, “says it is all right’ 
|—the other fires a man for doing it.” — | 

He called attention to the fact that} 
when Mr. Woodcock was before the Ap-| 
propriations Committee during recent 
hearings on the Justice Department bill, 
Representative Tinkham (Rep.), of Bos- 
ton, Mass., asked if the Bureau had a} 
policy permitting wire tapping, and re-| 
ceived the following answer from Mr. 
Woodcock: “We do; and the Supreme 
‘Court has approved the practice.” This 
assertion, Mr. Schafer said, is a mis- 
| representation. 

“The order granting the appeal in the 
case to which Mr. Woodcock undoubtedly 
referred,” he explained, “confined the 
hearing to the question of whether the 
use in evidence of private telephone con- 
versations, intercepted by means of wire 
tapping, violated the Fourth and Fifth 
amendments to the Constitution. The 
ruling, which was returned by a five to 
| four vote, was not on the legality of the 
practice, but on whether evidence ob- 
tained in that manner could be admitted 
in evidence,” 

Twenty-eight States have laws making 
it illegal to tap wires, he added. He said 
that when the annual 


| the House he will offer an amendment 


‘Power Conference Will 


| question of State jurisdiction was raised 
|it was decided that this should be de- 
Department of} 
Justice Appropriation bill comes before | 


prohibiting the use of any funds appro- | 


with the regulations of the country of 
destination. 

This arrangement is likewise advan- 
tageous to the Department as it reduces 
the number of undeliverable parcels to 
be dealt with in the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s. accounts with certain foreign 
countries. In view of these advantages, 
this arrangement was extended during 
the 1930 fiscal year, to additional coun- 
tries. 


wet 
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Shipping 







Fund for Destitute |Rates Increased 


State Department Officials In- 
form House Committee of 
Existing Difficulties 





The House Committee on Merchant 
| Marine and Fisheries heard officials of 
‘the Department of State testify Jan. 15, 
on behalf of three bills (H. R. 3827; H. R. 
3828; and H. R. 3829) which were intro- 
| duced with a view to solving the difficul- 
ties which have arisen in administering 
Federal statutes for the relief of Ameri- 
| can’ seamen by consular officers. 

| Representative White (Rep.), of Lewis- | 
ton, Me., stated at the conclusion of the | 
| hearing that since the committee did not 
have a calendar day during the present | 
sesson, the action on any of these bills 
would not be rushed, but since one of 
| the witnesses who testified, Charles B. 
|Hosmer, of the State Department, is 
about to leave the country, his testimony 
| was desired at this time. 

The other witness to testify for these 
bills was William M. Vallance, assistant ! 
to the Solicitor of the Department, and 
| he said the purpose of the bill is to allow 
| the consuls in the various ports to de- 
cide on when a seaman is destitute, with- 
|out fear of having to pay for any funds 
given the seamen to return home. 


Proposal to Revise 
Parcel Post- Rates 


Meets Opposition 











‘Railway Express Agency and 
Trenton Chamber of Com- 
merce File Objection to 
Certain Changes 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
traffic can be increased so as to elim- 
inate the parcel post deficit and yet not | 


|impair the express company’s revenues | 


and service.” 

Pointing out that express revenues 
have dropped from almost $300,000,000 
in 1921 to slightly more than $283,000,- 
000 in 1929, with estimates for only | 
about $240,000,000 last year, the petition 


| declared that “in view of the declining 


business of the express company it is 
respectfully urged that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission do not approve! 
the parcel post rates which will unneces- 
sarily cause a further decline.” 


Service Improved 
“The express service today,” it was | 
stated, “in efficiency and expedition, is | 
superior to the service 10 years ago. The | 


| 


freight forwarding companies, and par- | 
cel post. The express company, being | 
privately owned, and not a Government | 
agency, should, and does, endeavor to op- 
erate so as to produce a fair return to its 
owners on the property invested in the 
business, but it is obvious ‘that it cannot 
continue to curtail expenses‘without ulti- 


|mately reaching a point where it would 


be impossible to give a service justifying | 
shippers’ patronage. The express com- 
pany. must have additional traffic, or at 
least hold the traffic it now has, to main- | 
tain its present standard of service.” | 


| 


The Trenton Chamber of Commerce de-| on two or more shipping measures, ship-| forded several thousand people in estab- 
lishments affected by customary holiday ( 
|than-carload; and fourth class, 8b pack- | trade and seasonal gains in coal mining, 


cleared in its objecting petition that “the 
Postmaster General has attempted to 
justify the proposed increases in rates on 
the statement that they are intended to 
reduce the parcel post deficit, which in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
amounted to $15,570,730.71, out of a total 
deficit for all mail of $84,348,623.27, and | 
a grand total deficit, including all mail, | 
special services, and other items of $98,- | 
448,782.80.” 
Other Deficits 


“The deficit of fourth class mail mat- | 
ter was exceeded by the deficits in the 
handling of foreign mail, third class | 
mail, and second class mail handled for | 
the account of publishers. The deficit | 
on the last named class of mail| 
amounted to $90,165,548.46, or more| 
than the total deficit on all mail han- 
dled,” it was charged. | 

“At the present time,’ continued the 
Trenton petition, ‘the users of other | 
than second class mail service, and the 
taxpayers in general, are required to| 
make a contribution of $90,000,000 an-| 
nually to the publishers. In the in- 
|stant case the Commission is, in reality, 
being asked to approve a rate penalty | 


upon the users of fourth class mail serv-, per cent of class 1 on linoleum and felt- | Unemployment in Nebraska, especially in | 
ice so as to compel them to contribute | base floor coverings, carloads, from Missis-|the larger cities. 


toward a fund of $90,000,000 to be pre-| 
sented to publishers using second class | 
mail service. 

“Such a proposal deserves and should | 
receive the Commission’s prompt rejec-| 
tion.” | 


| ports, the Board directed the lines to} 


| plained of by the Associated Jobbers in 
| the case was in violation of section 16 


| McCormick Line, Ocean Transport Co., 


;} minimum 24,000, subject to Rule 34, car- 


| ants’ 
|} ginia to 


Shipments West 


Shipping Board Condemns 
Practice of Combining 
Less-than-carload Lots to 
Pacific Coast Ports 


Orders have been issued to operators 
of intercgastal steamship services to ad- 
just westbound rates as the result of the 
“split delivery case,” the Shipping Board 
announced Jan. 15. The Board directed | 
the lines to charge a minimum of 10 
cents per 100 pounds more for “any 
and all carload quantity shipments so 
‘split delivered.’ ” 

The. announcement follows in full text: | 

The Shipping Board issued an order | 
directing operators of intercoastal steam- | 
ship services to adjust their westbound | 
rates on carload quantity shipments. in| 


‘such a way as to reflect the greater cost | 


per 100 pounds in handling such ship-| 
ments when they are delivered in seg- 
ments at more than one port.. This is| 
the conclusion of the so-called “split 
delivery” case which has. been decided 
by the Board after consideration of a 
complaint filed by the Associated Job- 
bers and Manufacturers, Los Angeles, 
and others against a number of inter- 
coastal operators. (Docket No, 45). 
In the resolution condemning the 
“split delivery” practice, wherein two or} 
more shippers at two or more Pacific | 
coast ports are given the advantage of | 
full carload rates by grouping their less- | 
than-car-load shipments from eastern | 


charge a minimum of 10 cents per 100 
pounds more for any and all carload 
quantity shipments so “split-delivered.” 

The Board held that the practice com- 


of the Shipping Act of 1916. Respond- | 
ents in the case were the American Ha- 
waiian S. S. Co., Argonaut S. S. Line, | 
Arrow Line, California and Eastern S. 
S. Co., Calmar S. S. Corp., Dimon S, 8. | 
Corp., Dollar S. S. Line, Isthmian S. S. 
Co., Luckenbach S. S. Co., Inc., Munson- 





Inc., Panama Mail S. S. Co., Panama | 
Pacific Line, Quaker Line, Transmarine | 
Corp., and William.. S. S. Co., Ine. | 





Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has just announced complaints filed with | 


No. 24161.—Tobacco Merchants Associa- | 
tion of the United States et al,. New York 
City, v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al, 
Against the application of full classifica- | 
tion ratings in Southern Classification Ter- 
ritory of first class, less-than-carload, and 
third class mininmum 36,000 carload, on | 
cigarettes, tobacco with paper wrappers; 
on smoking, first class, on shipments in 
pails, less-than-carload, first class in bar- 
rels or boxes, less-than-carload, third class 


load; on plug or twist, third class, in 
boxes having united measurement, length, 
width and depth added, of 30 inches or 
more, loose, less-than-carload; third class | 





ping pails or shipping boxes, enclosed in | 
boxes or crates, or strapped together, less- | 


ages named above, minimum 36,000, carload 
particularly with reference to complain 
plants in North Carolina and Vir- 
points throughout the Southern 
Classification Territory as unjust and un- 
reasonable, and the result of the action of 
the carriers, Oct. 15, 1930, cutting out all 
less-than-carload commodity ratings and 
leaving in effect full classification bases; 
also as being productive of wide discrep- | 
ancy between those rates and correspond- | 
ing rates for like distances within official | 
classification, the rates frgm North Caro- | 


| 


| lina to Southern destinations averaging as|The railroads continued to operate on 


much as 40 per cent higher than cor- | 
responding rates from points in Virginia | 
to points in Official Territory, prescribed | 
by the Commission in Eastern Class Rate | 
Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314. Ask for} 


less-than-carload commodity rates -in | 
lieu of the present rates and ratings. | 
No. 24162.—Hoerman Packing Co., Linn, | 
Kans., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad et al. | 
Against a rate of $1.04 per 100 pounds on 
shipments of eggs, Linn, Kans,, to Chicago, 
Ill, as unjust and unreasonable. mer 
ation. 

No. 24163.—Sioux Falls Paint and Glass | 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., v. Baltimore & | 
Ohio Railroad et al. Against rates of 50) 





sippi River crossings when originating at | 
points in Pennsylvania and New Jersey to} 
points in Western Trunk Line Territory, | 
as unlawful, unreasonable especially in com- | 
parison with rates established under or- | 


Column 7.] 


| 


[Continued on Page 13, 


Daily Decisions of the 
General Accounting Office 





The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally .become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. | 
The latest decisions with respect to | 
expenditures made by the Comp- | 
troller Generr' follow: 

A-34566. (S) Transportation of depend- 
ents—Marine Corps officer. Under orders | 
effecting a permanent ch-nge of station | 
from Port au Prince, Haiti, to the Norfolk 





Be Held in Near Future 


A conference between the Federal 
Power Commission and representatives 
of the Appalachian Electric Power Com- 


| pany will be arranged within a few weeks 
,to discuss whether the Commission has 


authority to grant the company an ap- 
plication to build a $11,000,000 power 
plant on the New River, near Radford, 
Va., Chairman George Otis Smith stated 
orally Jan. 15. 

The application was declined by the 
former Power Comu..ission, it. was 


pointed out, for the reason that when the | 


termined by a court ruling. 

At the forthcoming conference, ques- 
tions of jurisdiction will be discussed 
and the procedure necessary to put the 





priated to that Department for wire tap- 
ping or for the pay of agents who obtain 
information or evidence in that manner. 


matter before a court, Dr, Smith. said. 
The Appalachian Electric & Power Com- 
pany is located at Charleston, W. Va. 


| Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., an officer of 

|the U. S. Marine Corps is not entitled to | 
payment of the commercial cost of trans- | 
portation of his dependents from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., where they were when the 

| officer received his orders, to Portsmouth, | 

Va., in the absence of evidence showing | 
| that Government transportation for his de- | 
pendents would no have been available | 
at or about the time the change of station | 
was required to be made, A-32904, Aug. 15, | 
1930. (Dec. 26, 1930.) 

A-34600. Expositions and fairs—Partici- 
pation—Governnment agencies. Participa- | 
tion in fairs by a Government agency is | 
| not authorized as a general proposition un- 
|less specifically provided for by statute. 
|2 Comp. Gen. 582. However, if it be ad- 
| ministratively determined that the expendi- 
ture for office rent and rental of furniture | 
and other equipment for the purpose of an 
exhibit at trade fairs in Europe will mate-| 
rially aid in the promotion and develop- 
ment of foreign commerce of the United 
States,. the appropriation 
commerce with Europe and other areas, 


} employes 


pay 
for _ promoting | of the month or the 


act Apr, 18, 1930, 46 Stat. 195, will be avail- 
able therefor. (Dec. 26, 1930.) | 
Pay—-Encampments—Na- | 
tional Guard. Members of the National | 
Guard are entitled to pay and allowances 
while engaged in field training only for 
the authorized period, and a delay in reach- 
ing their home stations on returning from 
an encampment does not extend the author- | 
ized period. (Dec. 20, 1930.) 

A-34294, (S) Classification of civilian 
Jurisdiction of Personnel Classi- 
fication Board—Effective date of allocation 


of new position. Credit will be allowed 
in the accounts of disbursing officers for 
payments of salary rates fixed pursuant 
to an allocation or reallocation made by 
the Personnel ‘Classification Board on or 
prior to July 31, 1930, in the salary ranges 
prescribed by the Personnel Classification 
Board for the new classes of positions des- 
ignated as ‘Monotype Casterman” and | 
“Monotype Keyboard Operator,” which | 
were held to be without authority of law 
by decision of that date, 10 Comp. Gen. 
47, for periods up to the effective date of 
a reallocation of the positions by the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board to a proper 
grade as prescribed by the Classification 
Act, as amended, which heretofore may 
have been made or which hereafter may be 
made within 30 days from the date hereof. 
Even though the formal administrative 
appointment to a new position was dated 
after the administrative office received no- | 
tice of the original allocation of the new 
position, it is proper, where the employe 
has been performing. the duties of the 
new position from a date prior to the 
first of the month, to apply the general 
rule and consider the effective date of 
the allocation for purposes as the first 
beginning of the pay 
period current when notice of the alloca-' 
A 


af 


A-34602. (8S) 








‘Split Delivery’ B 


|number of men, but weather conditions 


| dus 


| ware and drygoods houses, drug and 
{chemical plants, and furniture factories. 


| the 


. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 
y the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 15 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22712.—E. F. Magee Lumber Co. v. 
INinois Central Railroad: Charges on one 
esrload of lumber from Bend, Oreg., orig- 
inally destined to Cheyenne, Wyo. but 
reconsigned in transit to. Carbondale,. Pa., 
and subsequently reconsigned to Naza- 
reth, Pa., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. ; 

No. 23287.—Federated Metals Corp. ¢t al. 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad: “Rate on zinc 
residue, in carloads, from New Orteans, 
La., to Trenton, N, J., found unreasonable, 
but not otherwise unlawful. Reasonable 
rate prescribed and reparation awarded, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 15 made. public a report of one 
of its examiners in a rate case, involving 
the examiner’s recommendations. as to 
the disposition of the case, which is 
summarized as follows: ‘ 

Investigation and Suspension Docket. No. 
3480.—Waste paper and related articles 
from, to and between points in southern 
territory: Proposed rates on paper stock, 
in carloads, between points in southern 
territory, and between points in southern 
territory and official classification territory, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, found not 
justified, but without prejudice to the filing 
of new schedules in conformity with our 
findings herein. Proceeding discontinued. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan, 15 made public an uncontested 
finance decision which is summarized as 
follows: 


Report and order in F.’ D. No. 8611, au- 
thorizing the Texas & Pacific. Railway Com- 
pany to issue $19,730,000 of general and 
refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series D, in reimbursement for expendi- 
tures made for retiring funded debt, for 
additions and betterments, and for ‘other 
capital purposes; $13,000,000 of said bonds 
to be sold at nofless than 96 per cent of 
par and accrued interest and $6,730,000 
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Tésts Planned — 
Of ‘Wing Shoes’ 
For Airplanes 


Rubber Device Has Been 

' Invented for Purpose of 
Eliminating Ice Forma- 
tions on Ships 








Rubber “wing shoes”. for the elimina- 
tion of ice formations on airplane wings 
are to be given practical service ‘tests on 
a section of the National Air Transport’s 
New York to Chicago air mail line dur- 
ing the next two months, Dr. George W, 
Lewis, director of aeronautical research 
for the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, has just announced. 

Work on the rubber device has been 
conducted for a considerable period by 
the B. F. Goodrich Company in conjunc- 
tion with the N. A. C. A., Dr. Lewis 
disclosed, but the “wing shoes” are not 
the only possible preventive measures 
being ‘studied by aeronautical. engineers 
in connection ‘with this dangerous Prog: 
lem. 

Ice Serious Hazard 

“Tce formations on .wings, struts, and 
serious 
hazard,” Dr. Lewis declared, “and. in 
some cases under certain atmospheric 
conditions only a few, minutes of ice fly- 
ing is enough to make it almost impos- 
sitle to control a plane.” . 

Principal difficulties through. ice for- 
mations are met on the Cleveland-Chicago 
airline, the N, A. C. A. research director 
explained. Ice formations on’ aircraft 
members occur principally in areas 
where the humidity is comparatively high 


land the temperature ranges between 28 
| degrees and freezing, he added, but al- 


thereof to be pledged from time to time | most no trouble is occasioned from this 
as collateral security for short-term notes, | source in Canada and other continuously 


conditions prescribed, approved. 


Employment Status 


For Various States — 


cold regions. 

The following information was made 
available by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee: 

Research begun two years ago by the 
N. A. C. A. in a refrigerated wind tunnel 
at Langley Field, Va., has been continued 
in a much larger tunnel constructed by 
the Goodrich engineers. Tunnel tests 


In December Shown ana additional studies of the overshoes 


Federal Service Declares | 
Emergency Committees in| 
Communities Have Aided | 
Labor Situation 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
corded in the flour mills and candy and 
confectionery plants, while recessions oc- 
curred in the railroads, izon and steel 
mills, lumber mills, automobile-assem- 
bling plants, and the cement industry. 
Building continued to employ a large 


caused a further slackening in this in-| 

try. Farm work required consider- 
able labor, but the supply was more than 
equal to the demand. Normal forces 
were engaged in the wholesale hard- 


v 
Kansas 
Aside from temporary employment af- | 


little change occurred in the industrial- 


during December. Highway construc- 
tion and maintenance continued to em- 
ploy a large number of unskilled work- 
ers, although. weather conditions forced | 
a decrease in numbers employed during 
the month and further curtailment will 
doubtless develop during January and 
February. Seasonal gains in forces were 
again noted in the meat-packing houses. 


part-time schedules. There were a num- 
ber of building projects under way espe- 
cially in the larger cities, but building- | 
trades men were plentiful. Experienced 


was considerable unemployment among 


| solution may 
| method. 





unskilled workers. 
v 
Nebraska 


Further releases of men from highway 
projects, municipal work, and other out- 
door activities added to the volume of ! 


tory and elerical workers was reduced | 
during the two weeks previous to Christ- 
mas by demands for additional help in 
United States Postal Service and 

holesale and retail stores. Slight sea- 
sonal increases to forces were reported 
in the meat-packing industry. There was 
a surplus of labor in the operating and 
maintenance departments of the rail- 
roads. Weather conditions resulted in 
a curtailment of building operations and 
there will be a surplus of carpenters, 
painters, lathers, and 1 
until the resumption of building in the 
Spring. Employment increased in the 
candy and confectionery establishments. 


v 
North Dakota 


in all outdoor operations and part-time 
schédules obtained in the vue in- 
dustry and on ‘the railroads, Compara- 
tively little work was noted in connec- 
tion with municipal improvement pro)- 
ects and renewed activity will not come 
before Spring. Seasonal increases in 
operations were noted in the lignit-coal 
mines. Slight employment gains were 





tion was received in the administrative 
office. (Dec. 27, 1930.) 

A-34035. (S) Public property—Loans be- 
tween Departments—Repairs and replace- 
ments. Whére public property in the cus- 
tody of one department or establishment 
is temporarily loaned to another depart- 
ment or establishment, the cost of repairs 
and replacements upon return of the prop- 
erty being for the future use and benefit 
of the loaning establishment may not be 
paid under the appropriations of the bor- 
rowing establishment. (Dec, 29, 1930.) 

A-34186. Burial expenses—Enlisted man 
of the Army dying while on active duty. 
Where the body of an enlisted man of the 


| Army who died in active service is shipped 


to the home of she parent at Gover. ment 
expense, expenses incurred for the inter- 
ment of the deceased do not constitute a 
lawful claim against the United States 
and reimbursement for such expenses is 
not authorized. Act of Mar, 9, 1928, 45 Stat. 
252. 

1931.) 


The surplus of fac- | 


other craftsmen | 





Army Regulations 5-280, (Jan. 2,| 


}all outdoor operations. i 
| quiet and craftsmen were plentiful. 


| No. 1551515. 
The usual Winter slackening occurred | 


lon test planes have indicated that some 


be reached through this 


Past Trials Unsuccessful 

The ice removing overshoe is placed 
on the leading edge of the members and 
is so fastened as to permit expansion by 
inflation of inner tubes. A pure gum 
rubber sheet was wholly unsuccessful in 
early trials and experience gained in its 
tests led to designing of the overshoe. 

Upon inflation the tube expands evenly 


|along its length, the ice is lifted, the 


vacuum tends to be relieved, and the ice 


| becomes a foveign body upon the air- 


plane to be removed by air forces. Ex- 
amination of an N. A. T. test plane em- 
ployed nearly a year ago, showed that 
there was ice on the wing from the fuse- 
lage to the overshoe but the rubber de- 
vice was free from ice formation. ‘ 

There appears to be little likelihobs@ 
of successful prevention of formation of 
ice on the airplane by the application of 
any preventive means, two N. A. C, A. 


‘engineers reported in 1929, but it ap- 
{pears possible to avoid the conditions in 


which it is formed and thus escape the 
dangers it would produce. 

ye of heat from the engine exhaust 
is: being considered by the Langley Field 
engineers, however, in an effort to re- 
move formations of ice. This method 
involves conducting heat through small 
tubes along wing edges and carrying off 


| the water. 
employment situation throughout Kansas : 





reported in the meat-packing houses. 


' Skilled and unskilled labor was plenti- 


ful. There was a fair demand for farm 
help, with no shortage reported. 


v 
South Dakota 


Unemployment increased throughout 
the State during December, severe Win- 
ter weather causing further cessation of 
Building was 
Re- 
leases of unskilled workers from high- 


| ’ ° | way maintenance and municipal projects 
leease and desist order, the establishment | farm help was in fair demand, but there 
lof 


affected a large number of men. There 


| was some demand for farm labor, but 


it appeared to be under the usual re- 
quirements for this season. 

(Summaries of conditions in other 
sections of the country will be pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of 
Jan. 17.) 


Train Control Patent 
Case Denied Review 


a q - 
Supreme Court Refuses Writ of 
Certiorari to Carrier 


Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
announced Jan. 5 that the Supreme Court 
of the United States would not review 
the case of Great Northern Railway Co, 
vy. General Railway Signal Co., No. 569, 
involving the validity of a patent for 
an auxiliary train control system. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari, 
by which review was sought, stated that 
the suit was instituted by the signal 
company for infringement of its patent, 
The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit found that 
the railway company had infringed the 
patent (6 U.S. Pat. Q. 314). 

The charactér and purpose of the 


equipment is described in the petition * 


as follows: 


“Along the trackway are placed mag- 
nets, the effectiveness of which at any 
moment is determined by the presence 
or absence of one or more trains within 
certain operative distance of the mag- 
nets in question. If one train is ap- 
proaching another and passes over @ 
track magnet which is within the range 
of influence of the train in advance the 
brakes will be applied automatically upon 
the rear train unless the engineer thereon 
throws a forestalling or hold-off handle 
in time to prevent application of the 
brakes. Moreover, if the handle ig re- 
tained in the forestalling position be- 
yond a fixed interval of time, a penalizing 
(automatic) application of the brakes 
will occur, This is to prevent the engi- 
neer from tying down the handle, to 
eliminate the automatic application of 
the brakes.” 

The system, according to the railngey 
company’s\ petition was adopted in ac 
cordance with an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring instal- 
‘ation, of a system of auxiliary train 
control, " 
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Public Utilities 


New York Auto 


Law Explained to 
Insurance Group 


Steps Taken in Enforcement 
Of Financial Responsibil- 
ity Statute Are Traced for 
Brokers 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 15. 

Since Sept. 1, 1929, when the New 
York financial responsibility law went 
into effect, until Nov. 1, 1930, there 
were 17,147 cases requiring proof of 
financial responsibility handled by the 
Motor Vehicle Bureau through accidents 
and convictions, declared Deputy Com- 
missioner Charies J. Conklin, in an ad- 
dress before the General Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation Jan. 14. 

Mr. Conklin discussed the various pro- 
visions of the vehicle and traffic law in 
New York State and explained the work 
of ie safety division of the Bureau. He 
said that from 1925 to Nov. 1, 1930, the 

epartment had revoked 40,353 automo- 

Ai licenses and effected 81,160 suspen- 
sions. The present laws vests in the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles and 
those deputized by him the sole right 
to suspend, revoke and restore licenses. 
“Steps Taken in Violations 


t 


Hail Insurance 
Policies Limited 


| 


Nebraska Prohibits Issuance) 


For More Than One Year 
Or Crop Season 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 15. 


Before retiring from office as State 
Insurance Commissioner Jan. 8, Lloyd 
Dort issued an order prohibiting the is- 
suance of assessment hail insurance poli- 
cies for more than one year or one crop} 
season. Mr. 7 ort said he found some) 
hail associations are issuing five-year | 
policies and that policyholders who sup-| 
pose they are paid up for that period) 
are later sued for premiums. The order} 
follows in full text: 

To all assessment hail associations do- 
ing business in the State of Nebraska; | 
You are hereby notified that no policy | 
of hail ingurance to be issued and sold) 
by assessment hail associations in this 
State will be approved by this Depart-| 
ment except on growing crops and not! 
for a longer term than one year or one! 
crop season, as the case may be, and} 
all as provided for and required by sec- | 
tion 7871, Compiled Statutes of Ne-| 
braska, 1922, as amended by House Roll) 
No. 353, Chapter 120, Session Laws of | 
Nebraska, the year 1929. 

You are further notified to comply with | 
this order at once and in no event to| 
violate its terms. 

Any and all policies heretofore ap- 
proved by this Department, inconsistent 
with this order and for terms of more} 








In clarifying the automobile law for 
the benefit of the insurance brokers, Mr. 
Conklin enumerated the steps taken by 


the Bureau in the case of violations. This! sociations in the State of Nebraska. 


section of his address follows in full 
text: F 

In accident cases, temporary suspen- 
sions are made only in the three fol- 
lowing instances, as directed by the Com- 
missioner: 

1. Accidents resulting in one or more 
deaths. ; "ee 

2. Accidents in which personal injury 
has resulted and the operator of the car 
has been arrested and charged with a 
specific violation of the law. : 

3. Violations for which the registrant 
has been arrested and if convicted, a 
mandatory revocation would result. 

Suspensions are-also made in the fol- 
lowing cases, as directed by the Com- 
missioner: : 

1. Two convictions for reckless driv- 
ing, speeding or violation of the eight- 
foot law within a period of six months 
of any calendar year. 
a suspension of 15 days results. 

2. Unbonded omnibuses—for the first 
offense, the chauffeur or operator 1s sus- 
pended for a period of 15 days and for 
the second offense, temporarily pending 
investigation, prosecution or hearing. In 
rendering a decision on the importance 
and legality of the statute requiring 
omnibuses to carry continuing liability 
insurance, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld a decision of the Court 
of Special Sessions of New York City, 
which sentenced the first driver convicted 
of operating an unbonded taxicab on 
tee streets of the City of New York to 
s@ months in the workhouse at Wel- 
fare Island. 

Offense Lessens Yearly 

After the suspension in the second in- 

tance and at the conclusion of the in- 
vestigation or hearing, the matter 1s 
brought to the attention of the police 
authorities for police action which in- 
variably results in a conviction although 
the offense is lessening each. year be- 


cause of the severity of the courts .in| 


dealing with this problem. 

3. Where a person substitutes for an- 
other in an examination for a driver’s| 
license and is detected, he is arrested 
and upon certification to this Bureau of 
his conviction, his license is revoked and 
his privilege to obtain a new license is; 
denied until after 18 months from the 
date of such revocation, 

4. Where an owner permits a motor 
vehicle to be used in the commission of 
a crime, a suspension is issued pending 
police action or the development of the| 
case by a Bureau hearing. 

5. A motor car owner driving without 
a license becomes subject to the financial 
responsibility law and a temporary sus- | 
pension of the owner’s plates is issued | 
until evidence of financial responsibility | 
is provided. 

6. Where an owner permits an unli- | 
censed operator to drive, a temporary 
suspension of the owner’s plates is made 
by the Bureau for varying periods ac- 
cording to the gravity of the offense. 

7. A licensee charged with a felony 
arising out of the epevation of a motor 
vehicle is temporarily suspended by the 


For this group, | 


than one year on growing crops, are 
hereby disapproved and must no longer 
be issued or sold by assessment hail as- 





Surety Is Released 
From Obligation to 
State on Road Bond 


Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court Holds Contract for 
Labor and Materials an 
Indemnity Bond 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 15. 
A highway contract bond conditioned | 
| upon faithful compliance with the con-| 
jtract and payment for labor and ma-| 
| terials used in the performance of the| 
| contract has been held by the Supreme} 
| Court of Pennsylvania to be a bond of | 
indemnity and therefore the county, as| 
| obligee, may not hold the surety liable 
for the failure of the principal to pay| 
for certain labor and materials be- 
cause the county itself is not liable 
for the payment of such claims. The 
case was County of Montgomery v. Am- 
bler-Davis Co. and Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Co. 

It was contended by the county, the 
court pointed out, that it had an insur- 
able interest in the performance by the 
contractor of his obligations because pro- 
vision of a fund out of which laborers 
and materialmen may be paid tends to 
insure bidding by responsible subcon- 
tractors and better performance of their 
contracts; because the interest of the 
county and public safety are jeopardized 
by possible acts of violence growing out 
of nonpayment of just claims; because 
it is contrary to sound morals and good 
policy for the county to accept work 
and material which is unpaid for, and 
because the officers of the county owe a 
duty of protection to the interests of 
laborers and materialmen. 

The court pointed out, however, that 
the bond merely provided against loss 
to the county in event some liability on 
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its part arose to those working for and 
furnishing material to the contractor. A 
previous decision of the court was cited 
as authority for the rule that there is no 
liability on the part of the State and 
its political subdivisions for the unpaid 
claims of subcontractors and material- 
men who aid in the construction of high- 
ways. 


‘ 





Action taken by the Federal Radio| 
Commission on pending applications and 
new applications filed have just been 
announced by the Commission as follows: 





Bureau pending further police prosecu- 
tion. 

8. Where a licensee or registrant is 
suspended or revoked and a reregistra- 
ti. or another license is obtained dur- 
ing such period, the Bureau suspends all 
such licenses and registration plates. 

+ Failure to Report Accident 

9. Where a licensed driver fails to, re- 

ort an accident involving a case where 
if he had reported same, the Bureau in 
accordance with the preceding _ state- 
ments would have suspended the license, 
such suspension is made effective and 
the right of renewal withheld for vary- 
ing periods to meet the offense. 

10. Where a registrant or licensee of- 
accordance with the proceeding s*ste- 
fers a check and obtains thereon a license 
or registration, the Bureau makes ei- 
fort to obtain payment of same. If after 
10 days from such notice, payment has 
not been made, the Bureau temporarily 
suspends all licenses issued to that per- 
son or persons, 

11. In all cases where complaint is 
made that a fictitious address was fur- 
nished’ on an application of any kind 
definite procedure provides that the Bu- 
reau shall communicate by mail with the 
applicant and where such mail is re- 
turned an order of suspension is made 
and sent by registered mail. If such 
registered mail is returned undelivered, 
an order of revocation is issued involv- 
ing all licenses held by the individual 
and a copy of the revocation order is 
sent to the Police Department of the li- 
censee’s city, town or village requesting 
the removal of the vehicle from the high- 
way or the arrest of the licensee if he 
or she attempts to operate an automo- 
bile under such fictitious address. 

12. If a junior operator violates the 
restrictions which are set up under rules 
and regulations of the Commissioner of 


Motor Vehicles by virtue of statute, the | 


mporarily suspended | 
f the case. Such 
us strictly | 


junior license is ter 
@ ding the disposition o 
vioYations are reported to t 
hrough police channels and are in the 
Yi the result of a summons or arrest 
or some violation of the junior operator 
license. 


s 





Set for hearing: ; 

Kirby Lee Horton and Lee Colbin, Mc- 
Connell, Clovis, N. Mex., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,310 ke., 7% w., hours 
up to 8:30 p. m. : 

WSBT, The South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., requests modification of con- 
struction permit to increase power on con- 
struction permit (already filed) to 1,000 w. 

WASH Broadcasting Corporation, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., requests modification of li- 
cense to increase hours of operation from 
dividing with WOOD to unlimited. : 

WTEL, Foulkrod Radio Eng. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., requests modification of license 
to change frequency from 1,310 to 1,200 
ke., and change hours of operation from di- 
viding with WHAT to division of time with 
any one local station acceptable. 

WOOD, Walter B. Stiles, Inc., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., requests consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to the Kunsky- 
Trendle Broadcasting Corp. R 

WHL, The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Altoona, Pa., requests renewal of license, 
25” ke., 100 w., for emergency purposes 
only 

Application denigd: . 

KLX, The Tribune Publishing Co., Oak- 
to move transmitter, install new equip- 
ment, increasing maximum power to 5 kw., 
and increase operating power to 5 kw., and 
to use portable to test for location. 

Action on Examiners’ reports: 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 
New York City, granted renewal of license, 
1,300 ke., 500 w., shares with WHAZ, WHAP 
end WBBR. Reversing Examiner Pratt. 

WLC, Michigan Limestone & Chemical 


Co., Rogers City, Mich. granted consent 
to voluntary assignment of license, to Cen- 
tral Radio Telegraph Co. Also granted re- 


newal of license, frequencies 143, 410, 165, 
425, 454, for public service; denied renewal 
of license for private point-to-point service, 
165 ke., 1 kw., sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

WHIS, Daily Telg. Printing Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., granted construction permit 
to change frequency from 1,420 to 1,410 
k>.; inerease power to 250 w., and change 
hours of operation from unlimited to half 
time—sustaining Examiner Yost. 

Henry Dean Harris, Dyersburg, Tenn., de- 
nied construction permit, 1,390 ke., 15 w., 
8 to 5% hours operation daily—sustaining 
Examiner Pratt. 

C. L, Carrell, Springfield, Mo., dismissed 
and denied construction permit, 1,200 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time, sustaining Examiner 
Pratt. 

Broadcasting applications: 

York Broadcasting Company, York, Pa., 








land Calif., asked for construction permit N 
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Said to Involve Danger of Monopoly 
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* 





Chairman Wirt Franklin of Oklahoma Delegation to Gov- 
ernors’ Conference Outlines Position of Independent Pro- 


Wirt Franklin, of Oklahoma City, of the word ‘conservatior.’ in connection 


chairman of the Oklahoma delegation to 
the Governor’s Oil Relief Conference in} 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 15 set forth 


in his “keynote” speech the situation, | 


as he viewed it, that now confronts the 
independent oil producers of the Nation 
as a result of the national conservation 
program and the free importation of for- 
eign oil. An authorized summary of his 
address issued by the conference follows 
in full text: 

“If the present program of so-called 
conservation is continued, and Tesults in 
the shutting down of producing wells, 
and the cessation 0 } 
exploration work, the known oil reserves 
of the United States will become prac- 
tically valueless. The present owners, 
unable to hold the same without recelv- 
ing any income therefrom, will be com- 
pelled to sell them in a market demor- 
alized because of this program. The 
purchasers who would be willing to buy 
under these conditions would be the same 
corporations. who control and monopolize 
the production and marketing of oil 
throughout the world outside of the 
United States. : 

“It is acknowledged that there is a 
world monopoly on oil, outside of this 
country. The markets of the United 
States are approximately 70 per cent of 
the markets of the world for petroleum 
products. If it is desirable that monop- 
oly shall securely fasten its tentacles 
upon the petroleum industry of the 
United States with the same grip it 
holds upon the remainder of the world 
and if it is desirable that the consumers 
of the United States should ultimately 
pay the same price for gasoline and 
petroleum products that are 
charged in Europe and other foreign 
countries, then the so-called program of 
conservation should be continued even 
though it bring utter ruin in its wake 
to one-fifth of the population of the 
United States directly and indirectly and 
in a lesser degree to the entire country; 
even though it shall cause an increase 
in ad valorem taxes in the oil producing 


States to make up for the taxes lost | Requa, reported at.the time to be acting 


from the gross production tax on oil and 
gas; even though its effect on general 
business, banking and agriculture, 
through destruction of consuming power, 
shall be more serious; even though 20,- 
000 oil prceducers, individuals, partner- 
ships, and large and small corporations 
shall be put out of business, and their 
80,000 employes and their families com- 
pelled to look for work in other lines.” 


Gives Summary of Recent 
History of Industry 
Mr. Franklin prefaced this with a 


summary of the history of the petroleum | 


industry for the past 10 years, the poli- 
cies and purposes of those in authority 
and the atempts to secure proper pro- 
tection for both operators and the mil- 
lions dependent upon-the well-being of 
this industry, declaring: 

“The major factors in the industry, 
many of whom held large concessions in 
Central and South America, aided in the 
dissemination to the people and the of- 
ficials of the State and Federal Govern- 


ments of information tending to con- | 


vince the country of the early exhaustion 
of this irreplaceable natural resource, 
and to crystallize public. sentiment in 
favor of hoarding, our supplies, unused, 
for future generations. 

“For years the press has been filled, to 
such an extent as to amount to propa- 
ganda, with -the predictions and fore- 
bodings of these prophets. of disaster. 
Whatever merit this so-called conserva- 
tion policy had at its inception, subse- 
quent developments have conclusively 
shown that the same was founded upon 
a false foundation of fact’; that the use 





Radio Petitions Set for Hearing 
And New Applications Just Filed 


construction. permit application amended to 
request authority to locate transmitter at 
6 to 10 miles from York, Pa., instead of 
Continental Square, York, Pa., 820 kc., in- 
stead of 1,000 kc., 5 kw., instead of 500 w., 
and different equipment. 

E. Dwight Craig, 3021 North Illinois 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., construction per- 
mit application amended to request 580 kc., 
instead of 1,500 kc., 250 w., instead of 50 
w., and limited time; also, different equip- 
ment. 

KZM, Leon P. Tenney, Hayward, Calif., 
construction permit to change equipment. 
Applications (other than broadcasting) : 
KGTG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., license covering construction per- 
mit for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,350, 6,365, 8,015, 

12,180 ke., 150 w. 

WAEE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near 
Philadelphia, Pa., license covering construc- 
tion permit for 278, 3,082, 3,088, 5,540 kc., 
400 and 15 w. License covering construc- 
tion permit for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,365, 
8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 and 15 w. 

wi » Radiomarine Corp. 
Marion, Mass., modification of coastal 
license for additional frequency of 4,188 ke. 

W4XG, Propical Radio Telegraph Co., 
Hialeah, Fla,, renewal of experimental 
license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850 ke., 1 kw. and 350 w. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near Stelton, 

. J., new construction permit for 3,070, 
ae 5,690 ke., 350 w. 

idwest Wireless Co., Ine., Ishpeming, 
Mich., Duluth, Minn., new constroction es 
mit for 148, 165, 171, 410 425, 454 ke., 
500 w. Coastal service. 

Midwest Wireless Co., Inc., Ishpeming, 
Mich., Duluth, Minn., new construction per- 
mit for 165, 171 ke., 500 w. Marine relay 
service. 

Midwest Wireless Co., Inc., Ishpeming, 
Mich., new construction permit for 184 kc., 
1 kw., limited public service, 

WCY, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio Co., 
West Dover, Ohio, modification of coastal 
license for additional frequency of 6,440 ke. 

WSA, Radiomarine Corp, of America, New 
London, Conn., license for marine relay 
service, 408, 476, 500 kc., 1,500 w. 

WSC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Tuckerton, N..J., license for marine relay 
service, 143, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 
111, 125, 133, 137, 462, 6,485, 8,350, 12,520, 
8,370, 12,670, 12,820, 13,210, 16,780, 21,700, 
21,740, 21,780, 21,820 ke. (6 transmitters), 
3 kw., 5 kw., 500 w, 1.2 kw., 70 kw. and 
70 kw. 

WNU, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 
Orleans, La., construction permit for new 
transmitter on 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 
4,148, 6,650, 8,550, 12,340, 17,100, 22,340 ke., 
3850 w. Coastal service. Construction per- 


f development and| 


of America, | 


with this policy was not in its true 
sense; that instead: it meant reservation 
of our supplies in the ground, and the 


believing that we were wasting ou” pe- 
troleum resources, which was far from 
the truth. 

“In 1928 it became apparent that there 


increasing imports, chiefly from Vene- 
zuela. 
tute created a Committee on World Pro- 


purpose of which was to bring about a 
curtailment of production in the United 
States and a curtailment of imports, so 
as to bring production and imports in 
balance with consumption. Elaborate 
plans were formulated early in 1929, 


servation Board, and by that Board re- 
ferred to the Attorney General for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the plan 
could be earried out without violation 
of the anti-trust laws. 

“The Attorney General could not 
promise immunity, and the work of the 
Committee, covering the production of 
the country as a whole, was discontinued. 
In lieu thereof committees for curtail- 
ment of production were set to work in 


of State laws where such existed, and 
these State Committees and subcommit- 
tees in the various districts within the 
States have succeeded to a remarkable 
degree in reducing the production of oil 
within the United States. As a corollary 
of this work and as a part of it, the plan 
contemplated the curtailment of produc- 
tion in the countries_of South America, 
particularly Venezufla, which, had it 
succeeded, would have resulted in a re- 
duction of imports of crude oil and re- 
fined products into the United States. 


Representatives of All 
Branches at Conference 
“In the early part of 1929 Mr. M. L. 


in behalf of President Hoover, called a 
conference of the petroleum industry, 
to meet at Colorado Springs, Colo., on 
June 10, 1929. This conference was at- 
tended: by several of the Governors and 
also by a large number of delegates 
from the various oil-producing States, 
representing all branches of the in- 
dustry at the conference. Dr. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, again an- 
nounced the conservation policies of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, and 
Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, stated 
in substance that the next 10 years 
would in all probability see the exhaus- 
tion of our petroleum reserves to the 
point of endangering national defense. 
“The doctrine of conservation was 
jagain expounded, and the delegates rep- 
resenting the various States were asked 
to form a compact among the States 
producing oil, which compact, when 


| 
| 


would become the supreme law of the 
land; a commission would be appointed 
|under the authority of the compact, 
with power to regulate and control the 
production of oil, to determine how 
much oil should be produced within the 
United States, and to allocate that 
production among the several oil pro- 
ducing States. 

“When it became apparent that the 
real purpose of the meeting was not 
conservation in its real and accepted 
sense, but that the purpose was, by de- 
grees and from time to time, to reduce 
the production of oil in the United 
States, and reserve our supplies in the 
ground for an indefinite period to come, 
and at the same time import our re- 
quirements in large part from foreign 
countries, the Colorado Springs confer- 
ence adjourned without having accom- 
plished anything whatever toward the 
consummation of the purpose for which 
it was called. 

“However, this conference had far- 
reaching effects.“ It revealed, in all its 
hideousness, to the rank and file of the 
petroleum industry the true intent and 

urposes of those who had been foster- 
ing and promoting the so-ealled conser- 
vation program, to shut in domestic pro- 
duction, to stop development, to reserve 
our oil supplies in the ground to be de- 
veloped and used after the foreign sup- 
plies have been exhausted, and to turn 
the markets for petroleum in the United 
States (approximately 70 per cent of 
the markets of the world) over to a few 
large companies engaged in exploiting 
the petroleum reserves of South Amer- 
ica and in importing the production 
thereof into the United States. 


Secretary Wilbur Declares 
Against Tariff on Oil 


“If there has been any doubt as to 
these intents and purposes in the past, 
all doukt must now be dispelled, since 
under date of Jan. 6, 1931, Secretary 
Wilbur, after having received an invi- 
tation from the Governors of Oklahoma 
and Kansas to participate in this con- 
ference, gave to the Associated Press an 
interview declaring himself against a 
tariff on oil, and saying, if he is cor- 
rectly quoted by the press: ‘The chief 
result would be that the big companies, 
which now have many wells shut in and 
not in operation, would open them up, 
adding to the production. Over-production 
is the basic ill of the industry.’ 

“It might be pertinent at this time to 
inquire what big companies have advised 
Secretary Wilbur in advance as to how 
they would defeat any beneficial results 
from a tariff on oil. The Honorable Sec- 
retary also said: ‘In the future the coun- 
try with the oil will dominate civiliza- 
tion. I. it will be centered the wealth. 
America must conserve her supply. If 
we waste our oil reserves now, we will 
pay foreign countries through the nose 
for every barrel we import later. If I 
were landlord of this country, I. would 
see that we used as much imported oil 
as possible, and let the other fellow waste 
his reserves.’ 

“The last quoted sentence is a full and 
complete admission of the purposes of 


tion movement—to. turn over to four 





companies, chiefly engaged in importing 
oil, the entire markets of the United 


mit for new transmitter on 6,785, 10,470, States, even though it might mean the 
12,970 ke., 350 w. Limited public service.| destruction of one of the greatest indus- 


4 


effect has been to mislead the people into | 


was an oversupply of oil being thrown | 
upon the markets of the United States, | 
due to incresing domestic production and | 


The American Petroleum Insti- | 


duetion and Consumption, the avowed | 


were submitted to the Federal Oil Con- | 


the various States, under the authority | 


adopted and approved by Congress, | 


ducers in Regard to Government Plans 


tries in the United States, the impover- 
ishment of a section of the United States 
and of the people thereof almost if not 
quite one-third the area of the entire 
country with a population of some 22,- 
000,000, and a civilization builded upon 
| the oil industry.” 

| After pointing out that the production 
lof oil in the United States in the past 
22 years had exceeded many of the au- 
thorative estimates of the total amount 
of oil supposed to be underground and 
| had between 1925 and 1930 alone pro- 
duced 99 per cent of the total possible 
|future production estimated by the Com- 
mittee of Eleven appointed by the Fed- 
eral Cil Conservation Board in 1925, Mr. 
| Franklin continued as follows: 


| Cites Vast Territory 
| Practically Undeveloped 


| “When we consider that the vast do- 
main from the Canadian line to the Gulf 
of Mexico, lying immediately east of the 
| Rocky Mountains, as well as the Pacific 
| Coast States, is potential oil territory, 
| practically undeveloped and unexplored 
| at this time, it is apparent that the 
| production curve will be on the upward 
trend for many years to come, and that 
when said curve starts downward, if that 
day ever comes, we will produce from 
our then known reserves of oil as much 
or more oil than had been produced prior 
to the day when the decline curve will 
start on its downward course. 

“What I have heretofore said has been 
applicable to reserves of oil to be pro- 
duced from oil wells. Let us now con- 
sider the vast reserves contined in the 
oil shale deposits in the States of Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, Indiana and other 
States. These deposits have been ac- 
curately surveyed, their oil content 
measured, and suffice it to say that in 
one deposit in Colorado alone, the ex- 
perts of the Government and the Col- 
orado Bureau of Mines are agreed that 
ee ase 80,000,000,000 barrels of re- 
covefable oil, should it ever become nec- 
essary to use the same. 

“We have in the coal deposits of the 
United States, which are more than 50| 
| per cent of the coal deposits of the| 
world, another great source of oil, so | 
|great indeed that it is difficult for the | 
|human mind to comprehend. By hydro- 
|genation, oil and- its derivatives, in-| 
| cluding gasoline, can be successfully pro- | 
|duced from coal. It is not at all im- 
probable that.the perfection of this proc- 
|ess, using coal, or the discovery of some | 
other form of power, may within a few 
years make our present oil reserves all 
but valueless. 
|, “Secretary Wilbur and other protago- 
| nists of so-called conservation continually 
| Speak of wasting our oil reserves, when 
as a matter of fact we are only using 
them without waste. This is the Oil Age. 
Let us utilize our oil while it is yet val- 
uable, and before the discovery of some 
new form of power which may super- 
sede oil for the generation of power. It} 
is the utmost folly to continue on a pro- 
gram which perhaps was ‘conceived with | 
honesty of intentions, but which has out- 
lived its usefulness and has become de- | 
structive in a superlative degree. It 
would be just as logical to contend that | 
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7 Monopolistic Fund 
National Program of Oil Conservation | Sought in New York 





Measure Proposes That State) 
Write All Compensation 
Insurance 





State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 15. 

A bill (S. Intro. 53) to create a mo- 
nopolistic State fund to write workmen’s 
compensation insurance was introduced 
in the New York Senate Jan. 12 by 
Senator Bernard Downing of New York 
City. The bill is similar to one which 
failed in 1930 except for a new pro- 
vision authorizing licensed insurance} 
brokers to solicit business for the State 
fund. 

Another Senate bill (S. Intro. 64) in- 
troduced by Senator Julius S. Berg, of 
New York City, would increase the maxi- 


| 


mum compensation payments to $25 a| 
week in all disability cases. At present | 
the maximum for partial disability is, 


$20 a week, while for total disability it 


is $25. Another provision of Mr. Berg’s | 
bill is that minimum benefits for loss | 


of both eyes would be $15 a week. 


Assemblyman Robert K. Story Jr., of | 


Brooklyn, has introduced a bill (A. Intro. 


40) which would allow compensation | 


payments from the date of disability. 


Pittsburgh Station 
Protests Report 
Against License 





Financial and Public Sup- 
port Given WMBJ Suffi- 
cient, Bill of Exceptions 
Contends 


A bill of exceptions to the report .of 


Examiner Elmer W. Pratt recommend-| 


ing that Station WMBJ, at Pittsburgh, 
operated by_the Rev. John W. Sproul, 
evangelist, be denied renewal of license, 
was filed with the Federal Radio Com- 
mission Jan. 13 by Nathan B. Williams, 
attorney for the station. 

Requesting oral arguments on the case 
before a quorum of the Commission, 
Mr. Williams charged that Mr. Pratt’s 
report contained “many griévous errors 
of omissions of material facts, erroneous 
conclusions and findings.” The station 
formerly operated on the 1,500-kilocycle 
channel with 100 watts and unlimited 
hours of operation. Pittsburgh Broad- 
casters, Inc., described as a group of 
Rev. Sproul’s creditors, and William S. 
Walker, Pittsburgh business man, sought 
to obtain the assignment of WMBJ at 
a general hearing. Mr. Pratt recom- 
mended that the latter’s request be 
granted, and the others denied, 

Contentions Disputed 

Mr. Williams took exception to cer- 
tain contentions of the examiner respect- 
ing the financial responsibility of Rev. 
Sproul, and contested the recommenda- 
tion that the application of Mr. Walker 
be granted. Exception is specially taken, 
he said, to the conclusions of the ex- 
aminer that Mr. Walker is in a better 
position to render public service than 
Rev. Sproul. The public support given 
Station WMBJ, the only local station in 
the populous area of Pittsburgh, “is 
fully borne out by the record of financial 
and other support given; by the proven 
interest of the listening public; and 
public approval of its programs and 





we should import our iron ore, our lum- | 
ber, our lead, coal, zinc and other min- | 
eral products, reserving our supplies | 
thereof in this country for some future | 
national emergency, as it is to insist | 
ee should import our requirements | 
of oil. 


Says Imports Contributed 
To Over-supply 


“In fact, Russia is at this time willin 
| to sell us all these things at a price less 
than our cost of production, and France, 
Great Britain, and other nations indebt 
to the United States would willingly pay 
their war debts by sending to us all of | 
these products. How any patriotic | 
American citizen can advocate such a | 
policy is beyond comprehension. 

“We have heard a great deal and read 
more in the daily press and the oil jour- 
nals concerning the overproduction of 
crude oil in the United States. As a 
matter of fact, during the last 12 years 
(1918 to 1929, inclusive), there has not 
been an overproduction in the United 
States, but there has been an over- 
supply. During that period we have im- 

orted 950,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 

uring that period we lacked 600,000,- 
000 barrels of peodyrinn as much oil 
as we consumed, but during the same pe- 
riod we added to storage of crude oil in 
the United States, 350,000,000 barrels, 
which addition to storage, as may be 
seen by these figures, was occasioned al- | 
most wholly by importing more oil into 
this country than we had any need of, 
so that it clearly appears that the great 
burden upon the petroleum industry of 
carrying in storage nearly 700,000,000 
barrels of crude and refined products 





| 
| 





conduct, more fully demonstrated in the 
records of former formal hearings.” 
Respecting the financial responsibility 
of Rev. Sproul, the bill of exceptions 
states: 
Financial Responsibility. Exception 
is specially taken to the conclusion of the 


»| examiner on page four of his report that 
“|there is no assurance that the applicant | 


would be able to maintain the operation 
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lowa Governor 


Asks Regulation 5 
Of Public Utilities 


Income Tax as Replacement 
Levy Is Also Proposed: 
In Inaugural Message to 
State Legislature ? 


~ 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Jan. 15. 
State regulation of public utilities inf 
Iowa, which was stated to be one of the 
few States which do not exercise such 
control, was asked by Governor Dan 
W. Turner in his inaugural message ta 
the Legislature today. , 
Provision for a State income tax, he 
said, should be made, but only as a re< 
placement tax. Corporations, he said, 
should be included. .He recommended a 
reduction in the exemptions applying te 
inheritance taxes, and proposed the con- 
solidation of some State departments. 
Talk of a referendum on prohibition, 
Governor Turner asserted, “is futile and. 
misleading.” 
No Legal Provision 
“There is now no provision in law, 
either Federal or‘ State,” he said, “for 
a referendum and no vote of the people 
under existing laws would bind the Legis= 
lature of the State, its law enforcing 
officers, or its citizens.” * 
The new Governor declared that chain 
stores should be compelled to “carry 
their fair share of the tax burden,” and 
expressed opposition to chain banking 
and chain farming. 
_ Discussing regulation of public utilis 
ties, Governor Turner said.in part: . 
“Recent Federal hearings have dis- 
closed that in many instances the utilities 


which furnish. electric service to the pub= 
lic have established rates which cave 
been based upon inflated values. No 


company should be permitted to fix a 
rate based upon a fictitious value. * 
“In this State rates vary in the differ- 
| ent communities, determined by contracts 
made with the municipalities. On account 
of the utilities’ elaborate and intricate 
financial set-up and their involved cor« 
porate structure it is obviously impossi- 
ble, under our present system, to secure 
fair and uniform rates, A survey and 
study of the various rates in force in the 
municipalities of the State discloses the 
fact that there is no relation between the 
cost of production (plus a reasonable 
profit) and the rate charged. This is 
| grossly unfair, * * * . 
i oe Regulation Advocated 

‘This question ought to be given seri= 
| ous consideration at this session and a 
| law enacted which shall provide for State 
regulation: of all public utility companies 
so that the public shall be guaranteed 
just rates measured by cost of produc- 
tion. An adequate method should be 
provided for arriving at and determining 
the value of the properties of public util- 
ities located within the State. This will 
assist in the matter of rate making and 
will be of benefit in connection with the 
taxation of these companies. 

_“At the present time certain securi- 
ties of the public utility companies are 
exempt from taxation and may also be 
offered and sold to the public without 
any supervision whatsoever. These are 
special privileges and cannot be justified, * 
and I recommend that the law exempting 
them from taxation be repealed and that 
all securities of public utility companies 
be made subject to the blue sky law. 

Municipal ownership of utilities 
should not be discouraged. Improved 
| machinery for generating electric cur- 
rent on either a large or small scale, 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 








| Frank G. Henry Appointed - 
Fire Marshal for Ohio 


State of Ohio: - 
Columbus, Jan. 15, - 


1 
| 





|of a station in accordance with the re-| 
£ | quirements of law and the Commission’s| appointed State F 


lawful regulations. 
(a) The record fully shows that the 


ed | financial difficulties of the past shown | merce, 


and admitted by the applicant did not 
arise from the operation of the station 
but from outside evangelical effort, 
probably not suited to -the time nor 
place, but at the most a mere error of 
judgment, and while -in 1929 this in- 
debtedness amounted to more than $115,- 
000, that from the applicant’s own ef- 


|forts and the support of commercial | 


station accounts and his listening audi- 
ence, this had been reduced by more 


\than $89,000; and that at no time had|POWered to make a new designation 


this indebtedness interfered 
continuous and regular operation of the 


| station until the seizure of the “trans- |" 
.|eral Samuel Bryan held recently in an 


mitter” by those who afterwards a 
peared before the Commission herein 
seeking to build a_ station with that 


|equipment and to use the frequency and 


power heretofore -granted and _ fre- 
quently and. continuously renewed to 
this applicant. 

(b) The examiner suggests that un- 
less the Commission had assurance upon 
this phase of the subject, renewal would 
not be warranted. The station was suc- 
cessfully operated through these diffi- 





was not occasioned by overproduction 
in the United States, but overimporta- 
j tion of foreign oils. 

| “As stated by Mr. M. L. Requa, in 


| ices 


culties with continuous public approval 
as to character of programs and serv- 
rendered to that populous com- 
munity as its sole local station, and the 


with the| 


opening the Colorado Springs conference, | ability of the applicant to keep same 
there are in the United States approxi-|in operation in the public interest is 
mately 250,000 wells, with an average | readily and fully shown from the record 
production of one barrel per day each.|of financial accomplishments of the ap- 
In addition to that, there are some 50,000| plicant during the period of continued 


those promoting the so-called conserva- | 


wells with an average production of five | 
barrels per day each. Tn the aggregate, 
these wells have a settled production of 
over 500,000 barrels. They have been 
operated at a loss for more than three 
years. Many of them are being aban- 
doned and plugged each week, under the 
benign influence of the present so-called 
conservation program, Ultimately these 
wells, with a daily production of 500,000 
barrels, and with recoverable reserves of 
oil of hundreds of millions of barrels, will 
| have been destroyed. To save these wells 
would be true conservation, and it is 
within the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to save them, if it will. 


| Says Thousands of Families 
Dependent on Charity 


“As they are being abandoned, the oil 
field laborer, with his family, living on 
the lease and operating these wells, has 
been thrown out of employment. He 
| knows no other kind of work and under 
present conditions could not obtain em- 
ployment if he did. There are literally 
thousands of these families at the pres- 
ent time dependent upon charity, and I 
can say, with feeling and in truth, that 
these men are native Americans, the 
kind that do not ask for charity. They 





» 


harassment by others seeking the sta- 
tion at the hands of the Commission. 





do not wish to receive it, but only claim 
the right by honest toil to support them- 
selves and families. The welfare of the 
petroleum industry is no longer of local 
significance. 

“Tf one-third of the area of the United 
States, with a population of 22,000,000 
of people, is impoverished to the point 
where the inhabitants cannot purchase 
from the industrial and manufacturing 
sections of the country those things 
which a civilized and highly developed 
community needs, there can be no indus- 
trial and commercial. recovery in the 
United States for many years to rome. 
The civilization of the Southwest has 
been builded upon oil and the allied and 
kindred- industries dependent upon the 
petroleum industry. 

“Tf this industry is destroyed, and the 
wealth and prosperity which it has cre- 
ated is transferred to son.e foreign coun- 
try, this great civilization, until recent 
years prosperous and contented, will be 
destroyed, and half of the people in that 
area must seek employment and outlets 
for their energies in other lines of in- 








[Continued on Page 12,Column 3.) 


Frank G. Henry, Marietta, has been 


ire Marshal to succeed 
The appointment was an- 
the State Director of Com- 
Theodore H. Tangeman. 


Ray R. Gill. 
nounced by 








Bonds Required of County 
Depositories in Wisconsin 


State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, Jan. 15. 
A county board may require a cor- 
| Rorate surety bond from a designated 
depository and a committee, while em- 
i 
| bound by this requirement and must ~ 
| tain a corporate surety bond from: the 
|new depository, Assistant Attorney Gen- 


| 
| 





‘ 


) Pinion to James P. Cullen, District At- 


torney of Crawford County. 

County clerks, treasurers and . ab- 
|Stractors may be required to furnish 
|Surety company bonds if. the county 
board directs that the premiums be paid 
from county funds, but in the case of 
other county officials the board has no 
authority to require a corporate surety 
bond if a good and sufficient personal 
bond within the limits of the statute is 
furnished, Mr. Bryan further ruled. 














Re: SERVICE ... St. Regis gra- 
ciousness forecasts every whim of 
smart New Yorkers and their out- 
of-town confréres. It is the keynote 
of St. Regis service ...a service 
which heightens even more an 
exquisitely appointed residential 
seclusion. Transient accommodations. 
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Fifth Avenue New York 
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Banking in Industrial Sections 


Shows Stability in Minnesota 


Institutions in Diversified Farmi 


Areas 


Have Best Record for Agricultural 


Districts, Says 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan.. 14.—The non- 
agricultural section of the State of Min- 
nesota has shown great stability and 
freedom from banking disorders in re- 
cent years, according to Part IV of a 
study of banking trends in the rural com- 
munities of Minnesota appearing in the 
current monthly review ‘issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis.. 
(Parts I, II, and III have appeared in 
the issues of July 18, Aug. 18, and Aug. 
29, respectively.) 

Of the agricultural regions of the 
State, the area with mixed farming well 
established, has shown the most stabil- 
ity of banking conditions, according to 


Reserve Bank 


in number of banks between 1913 and 
1920 was greatest in the lumber and 
mining regions, and smallest in the 
mixed farming region. Since 1920, the 
numbers of banks in the lumber and 
|mining regions and in ‘the mixed farm- 
ing region declined 25 per cent up to 
the end of 1929. In the areas where 
j transitions were under way between 
wheat raising and mixed farming and 
between lumbering and mixed farming 
|the number of banks declined 45 per 
|cent between 1920 and 1929. The net 
| result for the whole 16-year period was 
jan increase of 14 per cent in the num- 
ber of banks in the lumber and mining 
| regions, a decrease of 3 per cent in the 


mixed farming region, a decrease of 20 
per cent in the transition area from 
lumbering to mixed farming, and a de- 
|crease of 25 per cent in the transition 
raising to mixed 


the survey. 

Part IV follows in full text: 

Trends by Economic Areas: The chief | 
conclusions from this study are as fol-|area from wheat 
lows: | farming. 

1. In the four economic areas of rural; Number of banks in eae gery 
Minnesota, banking trends have been Sshsniite’ , o 

. So nial . alt 20 sumber-mining . 
quite dissimilar, espécially since 1920. |Transition lumber - mixed 

2. The nonagricultural mining and| farming ; 
lumbering area has shown the greatest/ Transition 


stability and freedom from banking dis-| farming . 
orders. | Mixed farming 


3. Of the three agricultural regions, | 
the area where mixed farming was well | 
established before the war has shown! p. 
the most stability of banking conditions. |’ 

4. The areas where transitions in type! Lumber-milling ee 
of industry were in process after tend RA lumber - mix 
have had the most banking difficulties. |. ere 
The two transition areas, with 36 per} faring 
cent of the rural banks of Minnesota in| Mixed farming 
1920, have had 51 per cent of the bank 
failures in Minnesota since 1920. 


Rural Minnesota Is 





64 


* 123 178 99 
334 
824 


1,424 
1929 of 1913, 


184 
615 


All rural banks 
Per cent 1920 of 1913, A; 
1929 of 1920, C: ¢ 


A 
vive ee 
ed 
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wheat-mixed 
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All rural banks 135 


Rural Deposits Reached 
Composed of Four Districts | Peak in Year of 1920 


Rural Minnesota is composed of four; Deposits in rural Minnésota banks in- 
distinct economic areas. The most im- creased from 1913 to a peak in 1920, and 
portant of these areas in population 1S | have since declined, but at the close of 


i i ion in the south- 
ane ee cntral bart of the State. In| 1929 they were 90 per cent larger than| 
The greatest stability of bank} 


this area, agriculture is diversified, and|in 1913. 
the sources of income are numerous. The deposits since 1920 occurred in the min- 
‘ood ee of — - _— om ing and lumbering region, where the de- 
iced for a_ generation, y ‘ ‘ ese 
farming capitan has accumulated in the | Crease was.only 4 per cent. The stability 
form of buildings, livestock, savings de-|of bank deposits in the mixed farming 
posits and investments. As a result of region was almost as great, with a de- 
the varied sources of income and the crease of only 9 per cent. In the transi- 
backlog of individual wealth, this part|tion area from wheat raising to mixed 
of Minnesota has been better able to| farming, the decrease in deposits be- 
withstand the adverse agricultural con- tween 1920 and 1929 was 41 per cent, 
ditions of the postwar period than have and in the transition area from lumber- 
the other agricultural sections of the 
State. 

The next most important area in point 
of population is the area along the west- 
ern border of Minnesota where farming 
has been changing during the last gen- 
eration from strictly small grain farm- 
jing to a diversied form of agriculture. 
This region has been adopting dairying | 
and livestock and poultry raising, either 
as a supplement to wheat and other 
small grain production or as a major ac- oF 
tivity.” In this transition, additional cap- neo gs 
ital was required for the erection of ad-|p,ansition. wheat. 
ditional farm buildings, for the purchase! mixed farming 
of livestock, and for improvements and| Mixed farming 
alterations. 

A change in farming technique was| All rural banks $231,902 $531,755 $441,281 | 
required which involved, in many cases,|_ Per cent 1920 of 1913, A; 1929 of 1913, 
experiment with various combinations of | B; 1929 of 1920, C: 
farming activities to determine the com- | 
bination which would produce the best 
income results. Under these conditions, 
farming capital has been slower to ac-| Transition 
cumulate in this transition area, and! farming 
farm income has been unequally dis-| Mixed farming 
tributed. The postwar agricultural de- 
pression came upon this region while it 
was in the midst of its transition. 

The next area in importance, accord- 
ing to population, is the area to the north 
and east of the older mixed farming and 
wheat raising territories, and south and) 
west of the forest country. Most of this 
third region is cut-over land where, until 
recent years, lumbering was a major 
industry. With the dying out of the lum- 
ber industry in this belt, farming has 
gradually developed, chiefly along the 
lines of dairying, livestock and poultry 
production. 

Many New Settlers 
Were Inexperienced 

The settlers in this new agricultural 
country, in most cases, had little or no 
capital. Some of the settlers were immi- | 
grants; others were successful farmers 
from other parts of the country; others 
were children of successful farmers from 


the territory to the south and east, and One reason for th ; roportion 
probably a few were successful farmers " ¥ the greawer prey 


who moved into this territory for a va-|0°f bank failures in transition areas than 
riety of reasons. Some of the settlers|in the other regions was that the banks 
had had no agricultural experience, and|jin the transition areas were smaller, on 
the majority of the other settlers had/the average. than in the other parts of 
had very little experience with agricul-|the State. This was due, in, part, to the 
ture under the climatic, soil and other| newness of the communities which had 
conditions of this area. not had time to accumulate large de- 

As agricultural communities developed, | posits, but which, nevertheless, desired 
banks were established and the area has| banking service. In 1913, the average 
made marked progress in the develop-| deposits per bank in the transition area 
ment of a satisfactory type of agricul-| from lumbering to mixed farming were 
tural industry. However, in this area, | $125,000, and in the transition area from 
the period of agricultural depression fol-| wheat raising to mixed farming, $195,- 
lowing the war came before farming |900. The average deposits per bank in 
capital and farming operations had been|the other areas were slightly larger, 
developed far enough to avoid serious |amounting to $221,000 in the lumbering 


34 per cent. Deposits in all areas were 
| larger in 1929 than in 1913, the greatest 


bering and mining region, and the small-| 
est percentage increase occurring in the 


mixed farming. 


Deposits in rural Minnesota towns: 
(000’s omitted) 

1913 

|Lumber-mining .. $12,383 


1920 
$32,551 


1929 
$31,349 | 
15,403 42,395 28,161 | 

47,865 
. 156,251 


64,823 | 
316,948 


109,652 
347,157 


Cc 

Lumber-mining aE Per 96 | 
| Transition lumber-mixed 

farming ... 2 owt 66 

wheat-mixed 

‘ - 135 

203 


All rural banks ese SD 
Bank failures in Minnesota since 1920 


59 
91 


83 | 


ber of banks from the peak in 1920. The 
figures for banks which reopened were 
not included in the failure record. Bank 
failures were most serious in the transi- 
tion areas where more than one-third of 
the banks failed, and least serious in the 


of the banks failed, and in the lumber 
and mining region where one-seventh of 
the banks failed. 
Bank failures in rural Minnesota: 
Number of banks at peak, A; net 
failures, B; per cent, C. 


bank 


A 
88 


B 


12 


Cc 

Lumber-mining : 

Transition lum be r-mixed 
farming “ 
ransition wheat-mixed 
farming : 

Mixed farming 


178 62 


334 
824 


117 
162 


. 1,424 353 24.8 


. 
0 
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All rural banks .. 


financial disturbances, as represented by|and mining area, and $246,000 i nthe} 


bank failures and farm foreclosures. ;mixed farming region. There has been 

The last area is the mining and lumber |2 Tapid growth in the size of banks 
territory in the northeastern section of |Since 1913 in all four areas of rural 
Minnesota, where farming is of minor Minnesota. This growth was partly due 
importance as an industry, and where|t© an accumulation of deposits at a 
the majority of the population is en-|™ore rapid rate than the growth in the 
gaged either as wage earners and ex- number of banks prior to 1920, and partly 
ecutives in the extractive industries, or|t® the failure of small banks and the 
in the retail trades serving the lumber |CoMSolidation of other banks since 1920, 
and mining population, In this area, the | Which reduced the number of banks with- 
principal capital requirements of lumber-|9Ut @ corresponding reduction in bank 
ing and mining have always been sup- deposits. 
plied by large banking institutions and| Average deposits per bank in rural Min- 
capitalists located outside of this terri- meseta: 
tory, and the capital and credit require- 
ments of the population of this area have 
been small. The demands on banks by! pumber-mining 
local borrowers have been much smaller| Transition lumber-m ixed 
in proportion to deposits than in other| farming 

arts of the State, and the deposits are | Transitiqn 
argely savings accounts of the inhabit-|_ farming : 
ants. The banks of the area carry a| Mixed farming 
large portion of their assets in the form) 
of bonds, which permits wide diversifi- 
cation of assets and a relative freedom 
from. banking troubles which would arise | p. 
from a concentration of assets in local! °* 
loans. 

As was indicated in preceding studies, 
the number of banks in rural Minnesota 
increased from 1913 to 1920, and has de-| farming 
creased since that time to a number in! Mixed farming. 
1929 which was 9 per cent smaller than | 
the number in 19138, The rate of growth! 


(000’s omitted) 


1913 
$221 


1920 
$370 


1929 
$490 
284 


125 238 


828 352 
421 


All rural banks .. $373 


$459 
Per cent 1920 of 1913, A; 1929 of 
1929 of 1920, C: 

A 
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Transition lumber-mixed 
farming 
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| Transition 
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jing to mixed farming the decrease was | 
percentage increase occurring in the lum-! 


transition area from wheat raising to| 
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122 |ganoline to the consumer has not fluctu-| tries. 


Bank Supervision 


Treasury Operations 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 
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'Danger of Oil Monopoly | 
_ Said to Lie in Conservation 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
dustries already overcrowded. Most of 
|them will be compelled to leave that 
}country, and the magnificent cities of | 
| the Southwest, builded for the most part | 
| by the oil industry, will become depop- | 
| ulated, and their office buildings become 
| the roosting places of bats and sparrows. 
“Congress has recently had under con- 


sections of the country to the farmers | 
and others. 


j all the oil and gas produced. The pro- 
|for future prospecting, millions of acres 
jin all the oil-producing States, on whic 
|a rental, usually $1 per acre, is be-| 
}ing paid, in addition to the bonus or 
purchase price of the bonus 
from which the farmers, in thousands 
of instances, have been able to pay 
off their mortgages and improve their | 
farms, while the annual rental, during| 
the recent years of crop failures and/| 
low prices for farm products, has paid | 
the taxes on his farm and in addition 
helped to support the farmer and his 
family. 

“But with prevalent conditions in the 
;petroleum industry, those engaged in 
the producing branch of the business, 
having had their resources and income 
severely reduced, are unable to con- 
|tinue paying these rentals, are surren-| 
| dering the leases, and the farmers are 
| being deprived of millions of dollars of 
jincome heretofore enjoyed by them. 


be ne tariff on 
| products because 
;mental to the interests of the consumers, | 
|the buyers of gasoline; that the con- 
|sumers so far outnumber the producers 
and refiners and those employed in the 


| are paramount. 
|to be little relation between the price 
of crude oil to the producer in the 
United States and the price of gasoline 
and lubricating oils to the consumer. 
This can be illustrated briefly by re- 
|ferring to the fact that in February, 
| 1926, in 52 representative cities through- 
jout the United States, the average price 





| “Again it is stated that there should| , ; nein law givin 
s . aheie of osinaibuns | either the State or municipalities within 


it would be deteri-| 


petroleum industry that their interests | 


|sideration relief bills, under which it|° 
is proposed to give relief in various | y 
l In the oil-producing States, | missioner, has ann 
as is generally known, the farmers and| Company, De Soto, and the Farmers Bank, 
|landowners own one-eighth royalty in| Billings, closed. 


ducing oil companies hold under lease, | tary of State, has announced: Transylvania} 


h| 24 


: or pur-| Lancaster State Bank, Lancaster, reorgan- 
chase price of the leases themselves,! ized and reopened. 


owever, there seems| 


| 


|of gasoline at the filling station, ex-| 


C \clusive cf tax, was 18.09 cents per gal- 
132\lon, while the average price of crude 


119} 


oil of 36 gravity 


Baume during Feb- 
1926, in 


Oklahoma and Kansus 
The price of 


| ruary, 


{ated in proportion to the price of crude 


128 oil.” 


| tribution in this State. 


New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Jan. 15 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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quidation of War Obligations 


Within 20 Years Is Predicted 


Undersecretary of the Treasury Points to One- 
third Reduction Already Achieved; 
Balanced Budget Held Essential 


Liquidation of the World War debt 
of the United States by 1949 was 
forecast in an address Jan. 12 by 
Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, in an address before 
the business policy forum of the 
school of business of the College 
of the City of New York. (Publica- 
tion of the full text of the address 
was begun in the issue of Jan. 15.) 
The address concludes as follows: 

In general it may be said that the | 
amounts of new issues are determined on| 
the basis of estimates of the Govern-} 
ment’s net cash needs until the next tax 
payment date. Until the mid-December 
financing in 1929 it had been the prac- 
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Change in Status || 
—of— 


State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking 
Commissioner, has announced: Avilla State 
Bank, Avilla, closed. 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Banking Com- | 
missioner, has announced: First State Bank, 
Brooks, taken over by»First State Bank, 
Red Lake Falls. 

Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent 
f Banks, has announced: Citizens Bank, 
rookhaven, and Maben Home _ Bank, 
faben, closed. 

Missouri: 8S. C. 


Cantley, Finance Com- 
ounced: De’ Soto Trust 


North Carolina: J. A. Hartness, Secre- 


Banking Company, Brevard, charter issued, 
thorized capital, $100,000. 

Wisconsin: C. F. Schwenker, Commis- 
sioner of Banking, has announced: Farmers 
State Bank, Calumet Harbor, suspended. 


Regulation of Utilities 
In Iowa Is Advocated | 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
and at a low cost, makes it practicable 
in some instances to erect municipal 
plants, to be paid for out of the -earn- 
ings thereof. However, this cannot now 
be done because there is no statutory 
provision therefor, 

“A statute should be enacted in this 
session granting authority to cities and 
towns to contract for municipal utility 
plants to be paid for from earnings of 
said plants, 

“There is no provision’ in law giving 


the State authority to stand between the 
people and the large telephone and tele- 
graph companies now operating within 
the States, in the vital question of estab- 
lishing fair rates for service. * * * 

“These quasi-public, franchise priv- 
ileged corporations should be subjected 
to regulations in law that will insure 
the consumers of the service furnished, 
fair rates based on an intelligent survey 
of operation costs and capital in- 
vested. * * * 

“A new factor is about to enter our 
economic and industrial situation. Large 
organizations are engaged in construct- 
ing lines of pipe for the conveyance of 
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|Governor Turner said: 


|through legislation, to deal with some| 
| The 
| trolled. 
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|developed through extension of credit 
|to citizens intent on home ownership 


\fect on the development of our State. 
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tice to provide for the full quarterly re- 
quirements through an issue of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. 


Change in Details 
Of Financing Is Made 


Beginning in December, 1929, however, 
| certificates were not invariably issued to 
meet the full estimated requirements be- 
tween quarterly tax payment dates. In- 
stead they were issued in somewhat | 
smaller amounts and were _ supple-| 
\mented by subsequent sales of | 
Treasury bills for cash, as authorized 
by the act of June 17, 1929. Treasury | 
111% | bills are, generally speaking, 60 to 90) 
105% | day obligations sold for cash on a dis-| 
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count basis under competitive bidding at | 
the most favorable prices bid by pros- 
102% pective purchasers. ‘The chief advan-| 
110%2 tages of this new instrument, which is 
109%, | intended to supplement and not to sup-| 
104% | plant other Treasury issues, include (1) 
100 procurement by the Treasury of the low- 
102% | est discount rate consistent with market 
103 | conditions as a result of competitive bid- 
102% | ding; (2) the avoidance of the necessity 
101% |for the Treasury to estimate the rate 
96% | at which its current financing should be 
i undertaken; (3) the opportunity of ob- 
100%, taining certain funds when needed in- 
87% | Stead of borrowing them in advance of 
101% | requirements with consequent additional 
81% | interest cost since they can be sold at 
86 |any time when convenient. 
96 These bill obviously facilitate the diffi- 
coaee cult work of adjusting the Treasury‘s 
97% cash position either through the issuance 
9875 of new Treasury bills or by permitting 
95%, | outstanding Treasury bills to run off at| 
100% | maturity as the existing situation may | 
96 | require. Finally, these bills can be made 
97% |to mature on days when income tax/| 
109° | checks are actually being collected rather | 
nee than on the nominal dates of tax collec- 
soit tion. In general, it may be ‘said that this 
99% flexible supplement to certificates of in- | 
106. | debtedness should at times enable the 
Treasury more ptomptly to take advan- 
tage of changing conditions in the money 
market. 
| Now let us see how the Treasury fi- | 
nancial arrangements actually worked 
| out in the quarter Sept. 1-Nov. 30, 1930. 
On Aug. 31, the published daily state- 
ment of the Treasury showed in its gen- 
eral fund a net balance of about $104,- 
000,000. The net balance represents from 
an accounting point of view the Govern- 
ment’s “cash till.” 


Minimum of Idle 
Funds Kept on Hand 


At the beginning of September the| 
Government faced expenditures which | 
during September, October, and Novem- 
ber were to aggregate $308,000,000, 
$375,000,000 and $245,000,000, respec- 
108 tively, including purchases of $40,000,- 
103.1 | 200 of debt for the sinking fund in Sep- | 
103.30 | tember, $135,000,000 of interest in Oc- 
113.6 113.3 113.3 | tober and the payment in November of 
109 109 109 about $24,000,000 on account of loans 
103.3 103.8 103.3 | under the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
102.26 102.25 102.25|In addition to the above there were 

$352,000,000 of certificates of indebted- 
ness and $51,000,000 of Treasury bills 
which matured on Sept. 15, and $120,-| 
000,000 of Treasury bills which matured 
on Nov. 17. For all purposes, therefore, | 
the Treasury needed $711,000,000 in| 
September, $375,000,000 in October, and 
$365,000,000 in November, a_ total of | 
about $1,450,000,000 for the quarter. Re- 
ceipts from taxes and _ miscellaneous | 
sources would total $871,000,000 for | 
these three months. 

During the first half of September, 
the Government’s expenditures were met 
through customs, internal revenue and 
other current receipts and by practically 
exhausting its current balances, which 
had been calculated so as to be juSt ade- 
quate to carry the Government until 
the middle of September. The Treas- 
ury takes pride in never having on hand 
more funds than are actually needed. | 
Idle money is expensive. The quarterly 
income tax payments of almost $500,- 
000,000, due on Sept. 15, provided funds 
for the retirement of $403,000,000 of 
debt which matured on that date and 
something over for current expendi- 
tures. The Treasury issued on Sept. 
15 $334,000,000 of certificates of in- 
debtedness maturing Sept. 15, 1931. As 
usual these issues were paid for largely 
by credit at the special depositaries. The | 
Government had a net general fund bal- 
ance at the end of September of $227,-| 
000,000 more than at the beginning of 
the month, most of the increase repre- 
senting increase in its balances at de- 
positary banks, | 

On Oct. 15, interest payments on the 
Fourth Liberty Loan were due. These, 
with other interest payments during | 
that month, totaled $135,000,000, the 
largest payments of ‘this kind in any 
month during the year. Partly as a re- 
sult of these payments the Treasury 
faced expenditures during the month in} 
excess of receipts by almost $277,-| 
000,000. Although all of the ad- 
ditional funds needed to meet this situ- 
ation could have been obtained by a 
larger issue of certificates in September, | 
this was not done. Instead the Treasury | 
bills totaling $103,000,000 were sold on 
Oct. 15 and 16, the cash proceeds being 
returned to the market at once in inter- 
est payments. The balance required in 
excess of current revenues was met by 
withdrawals from the special deposi- 
tary banks. R ; 

The Treasury operations in October 
illustrate certain of the advantages in 
the use of Treasury bills. If funds had 
been secured in September to cover the | 
interest payments in October, the Gov- 
ernment would have. incurred an addi- 
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within the State it will be the duty of | 
the Legislature to adequately protect 
citizens whose property rights may be 


“No franchise rights should be granted | 


acted to safeguard the rights of the citi- 
zens of this State and means should be 
devised of exacting from these new prop- 
erties such taxes as will constitute their 
just share of the tax burden.” 
Opinion on Chain Business 

On the subject of chain systems in 

business, in banking and in farming, 


“The growth in recent years of chain 
business presents a new economic prob- 
lem and one that is regarded with deep 
anxiety by many of our citizens. 

“The laws governing interstate com- 
merce make it difficult for the State, | 


classes of these large chain organiza- 
tions. However, where laws do not ap- 
ply, public opinion often decides issues. 
individual citizen will seriously 
ponder the apparent lack of cooperation 
in community enterprises on the part 
of any chain system. not locally con- 
These systems should not be 
permitted to escape their share of com- 
munity responsibility. Methods of tax- 
ation should be devised also to compel 
them to carry their fair share of the 


“Chain banking presents problems of 
a different kind. This State has been 


and community enterprise. Any system 
that curtails credit to the frugal, indus- 
trious citizens who are ambitious to till 
the land, own their homes, or engage 
in business, will have a depressing ef- 


In the last analysis credit must be de- 
termined by the financial interests in 
the community where a bank is located 
and not be determined by persons out- 
side the State. Tifa Sahar 

“Chain farming is now in its incipi- 
ency in Iowa. The time may come when 
it will be our chief concern. I do not be- 
lieve chain farming can take root in this 
State when conditions are such that our 
people are encouraged to live on the land 
—conditions that hold out substantial 
hope of a fair price for their products. 
and taxes that are not oppressive. I 
doubt the validity of the claims made of 
lower cost of production through cor- 
poration farming methods: But, grant- 
ing chain farms will produce crops, it 
is an assured fact that they will not pro- 
duce yeomen citizenry. The individual 





natural gas and petroleum products from 
distant fields for consumption and dis- 
Their advent will 
materially affect our existing systems of 
transportation and other domesti¢ indus- 
If legislation is sought by these 
organizations for the purpose of obtain- 
ing corporation and franchise privileges 


tional cost amounting to the difference 
bétween 2% per cent, the rate borne 
by the September certificates, and the 
2 per cent which was then received on 


farmer is interested in schools, churches, 
and community building. The whole 
question of the standard of our citizen- 


| 100,000,000. 


count rate of less than 2 per cent in Oc- 
tober as compared with a rate of 2% 
per cent on the September certificates. 

In November expenditures again ex- 
ceeded current revenues, this time largely 
because of the maturity of Treasury bills 
on the 17th. This debt maturity was 
met by a new issue of bills, and addi- 
tional funds needed for other expenditures 
were met from the general fund balance. 


| This completes the financial operations 


for one quarter. At the beginning of 
December the Treasury again made plans 
for adjusting receipts to expenditures 
for a three months’ period. This illus- 
trates how the Treasury meets the cur- 
rent enormous needs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a comparatively small cur- 
rent cash balance, and receives and clears 
immense sums without any disturbance 
of our delicate financial ae 
_Let us conclude with a brief diseus- 
sion of our war debt. 


On June 30, 1920, our total interest- 
bearing debt outstanding amounted to 
$24,061,000,000. The average interest 
rate was 4.225 per cent, and the annual 
interest charge came to $1,016,000,000. 
This constituted a colossal burden even 
for so rich a country as ours. 

Ten years later, on June 30, 1930, the 
total interest-bearing debt had been re- 
duced to $15,921,000,000, or by over $8,- 
The average interest rate 
was 3.806 per cent, and, the total annual 
interest charge about $606,000,000, an 
annual saving of approximately $410,- 
000,000. The Second and Third Liberty 
Loan Bonds, aggregating on June 30, 
1920, approximately. $7,000,000,000, had 
been paid off, as had $827,000,000 of war 
savings certificates. Instead of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000 of short-term obli- 
gations, there were outstanding $1,626,- 
000,000 Treasury notes maturing within 
two and one-half years, $1,264,000,000 of 
Treasury certificates, and $156,000,000 of 
Treasury bills, or a total of $3,046,000,000. 


Status of War Debt 
Shows Striking Change 


The striking differences between the 
national debt of a decade ago and today 
are as follows: (1) A reduction in size 
of about 33% per cent; (2) a marked 
lightening of the interest burden; (3) 
a change in character that has resulted 
in infinitely more convenient maturities 
and\in a much better control over the 
time and rate of retirement; and (4) the 
shrinkage in the volume of outstanding 
long-term obligations of the United 
States Government. Whereas 10 years 
ago there were almost $16,000,000,000 
bonds not. redeemable until after five 
years, today there are only some $3,000,- 
000,000. The time element has, of 
course, been an important factor in ef- 
fecting this reduction, in that through 
lapse of time the First and FourthyLmb- 
erty Loan bonds, which in 1920 could 
classed as long-term bonds, are now call- 
able inside of three years. 

From June 30, 1920, to June 30, 1930, 
the sinking fund contributed $3,187,00 
000 to debt retirement; foreign debt re- 
payments, principal and interest, $1,- 
416,000,000; surplus funds, $3,247,000,- 
000; and miscellaneous $263,000,000. 
Based on past experience, future pros- 
pects and existing policy, it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that our entire war debt 
may be liquidated by 1949, 

Let me now say a word or two about 
the rather simple principles which gov- 
ern Treasury refunding and retirement 
operations. 

We have to start with a definite 
amount of outstanding obligations ex- 
tending over a period of years, with 
varying maturities, some of which the 
Treasury controls by means of call pro- 
visions. Second, we know the fixed 
dates on which certain obligations have , 
to be met; and there are,‘in addition, 
a number of open dates which may be 
filled either by making use of the call 
provision of a particular issue or by the 
issue of a new maturity through a re- 
funding operation. It is these open 
dates that give the Treasury a very con- 
siderable measure of freedom as to the 
maturities of Government obligations. 


Retirements at Par 
Create Difficulty 


But there are limitations. For in- 
stance, we must be careful in preparing 
our schedule to see that enough securi- 
ties either mature or are callable every 
year to enable us to effect the retire- 
ments from the sinking fund required 
by law. 

Sinking fund retirements must be. ef- 
fected at an average cost of not ex 
cess of par, and the great majority of 
retirements from this source from now 
on must be made at par. This means 
that unless there are adequate maturi@ 
ties in each year, the Treasury Depart- 
ment might find itself unable to make 
any retirements from the sinking fund, 
for United States Government securi- 
ties have a tendency to mount to a pre- 
mium. 

We know, in the third place, though 
not quite so accurately, what funds will 
be available for debt retirement from the 
sinking fund and foreign repayments, 
and we must estimate as best as we can 
what sums may be expected by way of 
surplus; for it is obvious that this last 


| item is susceptible to very great varia- 


tions, ; 

With this information on hand, we are 
enabled to prepare what may be called a 
time-table of payments which, in so far as 
the aggregate amount to be retired over 
a given number of years is concerned, is 
probably fairly accurate. But should it 
prove otherwise, no difficulty need be ex- 
perienced, since it would always be pos- 
sible, if necessary in the later years, to 
extend the life of the debt by refunding 
maturing obligations. 


Considerable Liberty 


Of Action Retained 


Within the limits thus staked out, the 
Treasury, as stated above, retains con- 
siderable liberty of action, having, as it 
has, the option of filling the earlier open 
dates with short-term maturities, or the 
later ones’ with securities of a longer 
life. In reaching a decision on this ques- 
tion from time to time and as occasion 
arises, the Treasury must be governed, 
both as to rates and maturities, by cur- 
rent conditions, and these conditions vary 





ship is involved in the system that shall | 
obtain in the business of farming. I} 
hold to the family unit system—it has 
proved excellent in the production of both 
citizens and crops.” 


funds with depositary banks, or % of 1 
per cent on $103,000,000 for 30 days. 
Furthermore, with an easing money mar- 
ket the bills were sold at a bank dis- 





4 


rapidly. They do not permit a deg! ad 
program to be mapped out in advafice, 
but only a general one, embodying a nu 

ber of alternative propositions, the 10 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 3.] 











Licensing Statute 


Affecting Sale of 


Securities Asked 


New Jersey Bill Provides An- 
nual Fees and Permits At- 
torney General to Revoke 
Registration 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan. 15. 

Registration and licensing by the At- 
torney General of dealers and salesmen 
offering securities would be provided by 
a bill (S. 45) introduced in the Legis- 
lature by Senator Roy T. Yates. Deal- 
ers would be assessed an annual fee of 
$50 and salesmen $15. 

“Each application shall be accompa- 
nied by certificates, or other evidences 
satisfactory to the Attorney General, es- 
tablishing the good repute in business 
of the applicant, his directors, officers 
co-partners, or principals,” states the 
proposed act. 5 

“¥¢ the applicant is a corporation or- 
gat@éd under the laws of any other 
State or Territory or Government or 
hall have its principal place of business 
herein, it shall accompany the applica- 
ton with a copy of its artcles of incor- 
poration, certified by the proper officers 
of such State, Territory or Government, 
and of its regulations and by-laws; if a 
limited partnership, a copy of its articles 
of copartnership; and, if an unincor- 

rated association organized under the 
aws of any other State, Territory or 
Government, or having its principal 
place of business therein, a copy of its 
articles of association, trust agreement, 
or deed of settlement. : 

“If the Attorney General at any time 
has reason to believe any agent or sales- 
man of any dealer has in any way vio- 
lated, or is violating, or is about to vio- 
late, any of the provisions of this act, 
or has been guilty of any fraud or 
fraudulent practice, then the Attorney 
General may, after hearing and having 
reasonable cause to believe that the 
agent or salesman has been guilty of 
such offense, revoke said agent’s or sales- 
man’s registration,” declares the bill. 

If adopted, the act would become ef- 
fective Sept. 1, 1931. 


New Policy Is Outlined 
_ Regarding Oil Shale Lands 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
claims heretofore challenged by the Gov- 
ernment will be granted. Such pro- 
visions would provide a test period 
within which all legitimate oil shale 





locations would come to a conclusion, | 


either by patent or by abandonment. 

The first alterntive would interpret 
the Krushnic case in the light most fa- 
vorable to the claimants. 

The second is in line with the Govern- 
ment’s interpretation of the Mineral 
Leasing Act from the date of its enact- 
ment, which will be followed until the 
courts or Congress reverse it. 

‘The third effects a compromise be- 
t¥¥een these two views, amd would effect 
the termination of this uncertainty at 
some stated future date, by which all 

laims now existing would either have 
fhe to patent or would be deemed 
abandoned. 

The ‘questions involved. here are all 
questions of congressional policy and I 
prefer that the Committee fix on its own 
interpretation of the Mineral Leasing 
Act and the mining laws. In the ab- 
sence of legislation the Department will 
continue the policy of conservation 
which has been enforced in the past. It 
is recognized, however, that the law is 
open ‘to two interpretations, and it is 

referred that Congress, rather than 

engthy litigation, state the policy of the 
Leasing Act as to oil shales. 


Validity of Federal Order 
On Private Cars Is Argued 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
merce Act in that there is no unjust dis- 
crimination, undue prejudice or advant- 
age involved. 

In support of this, two points were 
submitted. There is no discrimination 
because it is layul under the statute 
to move the carrier-owned car free, and 
no unlawfully diseriminatory conditions 
can arise from a mere difference in treat- 
ment which the law permits. In the 
absence of an affirmative showing that 
the lawful act is being used to accom- 
plish an unlawful purpose or result, the 
act is proper. 

Secondly, Mr. Thom argued, there is 
no discrimination because difference in 
treatment here involved does not come 
within the terms of the statute which 
forbids unjust discrimination and undue 
prgference or advantage. 

aniel W. Knowlton began the Com- 
mission’s argument in favor of the or- 
der, asserting that the transportation 
of private cars is a transportation of 
property, not merely a phase of trans- 
portation facility. As property, he con- 
tended, they come within the prohibition 
of the Interstate Commerce Act against 
free transportation, and must be sub- 
jected to a tariff. 

The argument be 
Jan. 16. 
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will continued 


New Jersey Budget 
Revision Proposed 


Two Plans Are Presented for 
State Reorganization 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Jan. 15, 


Revision of the budget system, cen- 
tralization of all State purchasing in 
one division and expansion of the pow- 
ers of the Department of Municipal Ac- 
counts to provide closer supervision over 
local expenditures are embodied in bills 
offered in the Legislature as part of a 


program of State government reorgan-|ing a difference of viewpoint, it was | 
éxplained by Senator Emerson L. Rich- | 


ization. 

Other changes proposed would re- 
move the limitation of interest to not 
more than 2 per cent on bank balances 
to the credit of the State, transfer reg- 
istry of the sale of firearms from the 
Secretary of State to the State police, 
permit the State Treasurer to transfer 
funds from one bank to another with- 
out countersignature of the Comptroller 
and abolish the State Printing Board 
and the Department of Public Reports, 
Py auvee of the former being assigned 
to Nhe Purchasing Department and the 
supervision of public reports to the 
ate Library. 


o sets of bills were presented cover- 
ing a number of the subjects, there be- 
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Federal Finance 










Financial Condition of Federal 


- 


Jan. 14. Made 





The average daily volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending Jan. 14, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic Jan, 15 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
was $1,175,000,000, a decrease of $180,- 
000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $188,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week 1. 1930. 

On Jan. 14 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,111,000,000, a decrease 
of $137,000,000 for the week. This de- 
crease corresponds with decreases of 
$133,000,000 in money in circulation and 
$5,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
etc., and an increase of $23,000,000 in 
monetary gold stock, offset in part by an 
increase of $20,000,009 in member bank 





| Following is the Board’s statement o 
| banks in the central reserve cities of 
7, 1931, and Jan. 15, 1930. The figur 


| NEW YORK 

| Loans and investments—total ...........0. 

RMRIR Saas vclvsineicsink <0 Seb Ses dbecedesegaen< 
On securities 


Other securities ............ eves 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault. ......... 
Net demand deposits . 
Time deposits ....... eoecccececevccscccece 
Government deposits .. 
Due from banks .... 
Due to bans . .....\ri0c0 percent aaseblys ae 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank a 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 

MO OUR BNO o.0cis cess cvaseswacc ecees 
. For account of out-of-town banks ....... 

For account of others 


Total .. 


SOOM e ere e eras eeeee 


POP we eee eeresereeee 


ceo mseespsevesecgene 





Peewee eersereseses 


POP e ee eee ee rere eeeeeeeseseres 


On demand 
On time . 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


SOOM e Pees ereeeeeeseeseseseres 


OR RORROTMIND cxccine 9010 0.0000<naandssavein 
All other ....... 
Investments—total 


CRO e eee seers reserees 


United States Government securities .... 

RUE, SOGUWETLIOS 0 o's0ccccasccdie coed 
| Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash im VAUle so. cccccees 
Net demand deposits 
MEA NIGMIORE F120 6 v 6s% 8 ac Gs bbe w eens 
Government deposits ...cccoccccscsceccece 
Due from banks ..>..... 
Due to banks . 


eeeeeee 


| 


| Statement 
| Jan. 14 

Made Public Jan, 15 
Receipts 


Customs receipts ‘ 
Internal-révenue receipts: 


$631,038.44 


Income tax ... “% ‘ 359,791.64 
Miscellaneous internal 

revenue ae a 7 1,298 ,902.43 

Miscellaneous receipts 928,175.13 





$3,217,907.64 
j 142,000.00 
219,512,786.38 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





, | . .$222,872,693.97 
Expenditures 


General expenditures . $6,020,092,53 


Interest on public debt 294,984.51 
Refunds of receipts 168,816.15 
Panama Canal 15,861.99 


| - A 3 $ 
| Operations in special ac- 
| ; 


ED hd cada cis’ 11,620,097.64 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund J adits bet 43,686.15 
Civil-service retirement 

fund 62,894.45 


Investment of trust funds 387,880.51 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ~.’.. ’ i $17,838 ,502.91 
Public debt expenditures 


chargeable against ordi- 


nary receipts ae dae 299.06 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures $hiaeetcd 104,464.94 


Balance eh Ata ha he ove 


$222,872,693.97 





ards, sponsor of the second set, as to 
how far the reorganization should go. 

The first of the budget revision meas- 
ures (S. 22) would not include prededi- 
cated funds under legislative control. It 
was offered by the majority leader, Sen- 
ator A. Crozer Reeves. The second, 
sponsored by Senator Richards, would 
include all State expenditures in the an- 
nual appropriations bill. , 

Preliminary surveys for the construc- 
tion by the Port of New York Authority 
of a vehiéular bridge from Staten Is- 
land across Raritan Bay to New Jersey 
would be authorized by a resolution (S. 
J. R. 8) introduced by Senator E, Donald 
Sterner, 





Reserve Banks 


+lars, were as follows: 


f condition of the weekly reporting member 
New York and Chicago on Jan. 14 and Jan. 
es being in millions of dollars: 


POOR O eee eee eeeeeseseoes 


All other Sep Rdeweeaceederoneecpcess dhepeee 
SOVUNO ORE MENIAL 10s 00 a.0cdensee 40 bh dskas“s gs 


United States: Government sectrities ........... 


Cee eee eeseeees 


Pere eee ereeeseseeseeeeeress 


| U, S. Treasury | 


204,929,427.06 | 


Public Jan. 15 


reserve balances and a decrease of $3,- 
000,000 in Treasury currency. 

Holdings of bills discounted decreased 
$49,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal declines being $18,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
$14,000,000 at San Francisco, $15,000,000 
at Cleveland and $4,000,000 at Chicago. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought 
in open market declined $69,000,000, of 
United States bonds $10,000,000 and of 
Treasury notes $12,000,000, while hold- 
ings of Treasury certificates and bills 
increased $6,000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12) 
Federal reserve banks combined, on Jan. 
14 and Jan. 7, 1931, and Jan. 15, 1930, 
the figures being in thousands of dol- 


















































|ment of Justice charging violation of ‘the 


RESOURCES 1-14-31 1-7-31 1-15-30 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ..........++.+. 1,740,589 1,691,189 1,690,879 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 36,288 37,126 61,627 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 1,776,877 1,728,315 ~ 1,752,506 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 447,140 483,560 558,243 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 834,560 781,641 650,308 
Total gold POsOrTves oc ccccccccccsccsdeccecece 8,058,577 2,993,516 2,961,052 
Reserves other than gold .sccccccscceccseoeseeses 172,878 153,832 193,465 
Total TeSOTVES sc cccccccscccccccctccccccccces 8,231,455 3,147,348 3,154,517 
Nonreserve Cash oocccccccccccecccccsccccccccccs oe 84,498 81,652 84,466 | 
Bills discounted: i 
Secured by United States Government obligations 86,750 115,501 235,064 
Other bills discounted .......cccssescecvecvecs 156,590 176,884 207,272 
Total bills discounted ........... eecccescesee 248,349 292,385 442,336 | 
Bills bought in open market ........sceesesseeess 196,180 265,456 823,347 
United States Government securities: 
DOGES ceicticces See ccccvcerasessccce seccccecccs 105,419 114,982 69,629 
Treasury NOLES wre rvrecnceecedversssceeseceusese 189,439 201,369 176,223 
Certificates and bills ..cccccccccccscccccccccecs 349,459 342,550 233,208 
Total United States Government securities .... 644,317 658,901 479,060 
Other securities ...... eee atKavaadesseeesnde eeeees 5,550 6,558 14,880 
Total bills and securities ......sesceseceesees- 1,089,387 1,223,300 1,259,623 
|Due from foreign banks ......scccccoccccccececs 708 712 725 
Rimebtiogted SOME: 6. cc ck ccc ectccecccs eecvcccocs 26,015 25,468 39,626 
Federal reserve notes of other banks .....csee00e 568,311 521,013 705,297 
| ne ee eee ec cccccecee 57,924 57,845 58,149 
MPEh GEROE TOCOTUE : 6s sion 4c60ccdbewr beedweceseces 20,403 20,890 12,268 | 
TOtal SUMWEIOUE oes sisi cd ss peveieve evcccesces 5,078,701 5,078,228 5,314,666 
LIABILITIES . 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 1,552,702 1,624,898 1,782,371 
Deposits: . ' 
Member bank—reserve account ......ccseeseees 2,463,596 2,443,859 2,357,650 
Government ...ccesesecsescececsces Ceccccccccce 32,202 24,689 16,573 | 
Foreign bank ..00ccccocresccrccccccceseccecccce 5,758 5,779 7,011 
PMN GOONIES nosnccgecs csnencescecoeatearencds 19,752 25,390 221645 
TOU GHIA yok i Shas besestGinecesdiecdcedces! SURT908 2 7 2 7 
Deferred availability MOE: Gh atdbskecbiviadsces’ 547,803 “sears 665,037 
MY NG GUE osurk 06:66 Wie.6's<'d0'e:0 0.40.90 60 claiaedn ante 169,807 169,668 171,107 
BUrplas <<... ssisesesetes< tesseeeeee soesecccceceese 274,636 274,636 276,936 
All other liabilities s.c.cccvcesscccecccsccccesccee. 19465 12,339 ° 15,336 
UE MROTIIION os an' 5 4'0eiss axisgo0senincenehen ee. 5,078,7 78,22 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- ares ettenne: nn 
serve note liabilities combined ............... os 79.3% 76.3% 15.4% 
| Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign : . ea 
SUNT OMPRMMOR os Sion cok he. s o450cedacscwdeus ce 448,809 440,326 527,435 


|through Jan. 14, and concluded by Mr. 
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Bank Deposits 





Oil Companies 
Deny Charge of 
Patent Monopoly 





Royalties Not Pooled, Coun- 
sel for Defendants in Pat- 
ent Case Before Supreme 
Court, Says 


The Standard Oil Companies of Indi- 
ana and New Jersey, the Texas Company 
and the Gasoline Products Company “are 
not four companies banded together to 
set specific royalties. There has been no 
pooling of royalties,” declared Charles 
Neave of counsel for the companies on 
Jan. 15, in refutation of the statements 
of Solicitor General Thomas D. Thacher 
in argument of the “cracking process” 
antitrust suit, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) et 
al. v. United States, No. 378, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


The suit, instituted by the Depart- 


Sherman Act by formation of a patent 
pool of processes for the production of 
“cracked” gasoline, was decided against 
the oil companies by the District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois and} 
brought before the Supreme Court on} 
the appeal of the oil interests. Argu- 
ment was begun Jan. 13, continued 





Neave on Jan. 15. 


| Validity Sustained 


The Government, in its petition against 
|the companies, Mr. Neave pointed out, 
attacked the validity of the various proc- 
ess patents of the four “primary” de- 
fendants but, he said, the patents were 
sustained by the lower court. Recall- 
ing the argument of Mr. Thacher, he ex- 
plained that the companies had ‘been! 
charged with pooling their various pat- 
ents to effect a monopoly. Mr. Thacher 
had urged that the pool had resulted in 
establishing a fixed royalty and creat- 
ing a royalty pool, directly affecting the 
price of gasoline. 

Analyzing the agreements under which 
the various patents were cross-licensed, 
Mr. Neave pointed out that only one, 
that between the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana and the Texas Company, pro- 
vided for a division of royalties from 
sublicensing contracts of either, hence 
| it could not be validly charged that the 
four companies had a share in that 
royalty “pool.” 

The district court’s special master, he 
| said, found that the agreements were 
entered into with good faith. They | 
were, Mr. Neave insisted, “not part of 
any plan to establish a monopoly, but 
were dictated by the necessities facing 
| the companies interested from year to 
year.” 


Infringement Fears | 


To the objection of the Government | 
| that the companies could have gone on 
without the fear of one infringing the 
patents of the ether, Mr. Neave pointed 
out that the patent infringement possi- 
bilities were not mere fears but, as the 
findings of the master as to actual in- 
fringement show, they were apprehen- 


Banking Systems 


‘Gross Earnings Are Increased 


¢ 


By National Banks During Year 





Rep 


ort of Comptroller of Currency for Fiscal Year Shows 


That Net Earnings for Period Were Below Those 
Of Previous 12 Months 





The gross earnings of national banks 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
were greater than for the year preced- 
ing, according to the annual report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, John 
W. Pole. On June 30, 1930, there were 
7,252 national banks, as compared with 
7,586 on June 30, 1929. Their total capi- 
ial, however, was greater than on the 
1930 date. 

Dividends declared during the fiscal 
year 1930 were greater also than for the 
preceding year. Net earnings, however, 
and net additions to profits showed a de- 
cline, resulting from higher expenses 
and an increase in losses and deprecia- 
tion charged off. 


Gross earnings 1930 were 


in fiscal 


$1,427,341,000, as compared with $1,424,- 
daca antinteedlal ninininestaebiientantineenanmmna neil 


485,000 in 1929. Dividends declared were 
$257,029,000 in 1930 and $222,672,000 in 
1929. Net addition to profits totaled 
$246,261,000 in 1930 as against $301,- 
804,000 in 1929. 

The section of the Comptroller’s report 
on earnings, expenses and dividends of 
national banks, together with compara- 
tive tabulation for the fiscal years 1929 
and 1930 follows in full text: 

A comparative statement of the earn- 
ings, expenses, and dividends of national 
banks for fiscal years ended June 30, 
1929 and 1930, and statements showing 
the capital, surplus, and the earnings, 
expenses, etc., of these associations in 


reserve cities and States and Federal Re-| 


serve Districts June 30, 1930, follow. 


Earnings, expenses and dividends of national banks for the fiscal years ended June 


30, 1929, and 1930. 


{In thousands of dollars] 


June 30,1929 June 30, 1930 
(7,536 banks) (7,252 banks) 























Capital stock ...... shideiasen0ass beeeeeeee ... 1,627,375 1,743,974 
Surplus ....comeces eesees deeeecccccescsnteeuenne . 1,479,052 1,591,339 
Dividends decladed .......- 6b 0.60% «00080040 SREP SREUN TC 08 56 222,672 237,029 
Gross earnings: 
Interest and discount on loans ..........e++e0+8 ecvcessees. 894,032 903,858 
Interest (including dividends) on investments ...+++++.. 320,416 299,042 
Interest on balances with other banks ........+-+000+ a 22,862 23,140 
Domestic exchange and collection charges .......+++-++++5 18,069 18,256 
Foreign exchange department .......+..seeeeeneees + dhisa-rs 12,439 13,535 
Commissions and earnings from insurance premiums and the 
negotiation of real-estate loans .........eseeeeeeeeeeereee 896 868 
Trust department ..............eeecsereaweee Peis wee sees 20,583 22.765 
Profits on securities sold .......... ee Pere 35,085 41,733 
Other earnings ..........+++ TTT tl eee 100,103 104,144 
OEE se cgce male Th 0 odes everecccrccesecsesceee Pee COOs ores. 1,424,485 1,427,341 
Expenses paid: 
Salaries and WAGes 25... .ccccccoe cor scvvecs Saeeee bash beers 271,805 276,089 
Interest and discount on borrowed Money ...seeseeseeeeess 35,548 27,671 
Interest on bank deposits ............+05+ PRC TE awe wives cose 46,462 42,119 
Interest on demand deposits ..........ss.000+ al he SAR WS ce 126,742 @ 128,719 
Interest on time deposits ...........eseee08 eee eee 281,012 287,184 
MY ainic dain bale eae so.0s-00 Us.0 i/o ceed Sun CRORE ERAS ee SeGee 65,967 66,123 
Other expenses .........++ cee eee CHCDTEES ro Hed weees 159,346 171,161 
EEE os euch cc: tine debs has Sines + 000.00 ce ene Eee e Ges bere 986,882 999,066 
Net GOGRIGUG cc ctead ends ..--cercees occcecee PPS Weds voce sce 437,603 428,275 
Recoveries on charged-off assets: 
Loans and discounts ...........esesceesees MEMRGaeh eigis,c00 18,149 15,680 
Bonds, securities, etc. ..,.cee+.-ssseevereces GEOR EeC es web oe 7,828 7,195 
re Cree APU Nee vee, « <eeene Cee PKe dee escee 9,666 8,746 
WM. OM ee CER Ss casa seesss os s.09 nha abe pasencdsjecce 473,246 459,896 
Losses and depreciation charged off: 
On loans and discounts .............eeseeveece inbeees0 00s 86,815 103,817 
On bonds, securities, etc. .-... eS ME 43,458 61,371 
On banking house, furniture and fixtures .....+seeeeeses nace 25,132 28,803 
On foreign exchange, .........-+. bane ceune Gun ete ede@ebeoces 240 268 
QUROE MRRUOE a ois cecacce science cicec ccc cg acGegnetadenscccnee 15,797 19,376 
TRL Sats dean ane 9% cove Chee occeeensachc dae VEDEES 20008 » 171,442 213,635 
Net addition to profits ..... pavcen + seed 6p (ees CM CAMEN Ces cees 301,804 246,261 
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sions based apparently upon real facts. 

Avoidance of patent litigation, he 
| claimed, was the reason for the agree- 
jments. Cross-licensing of future pat- 
ents was included in the agreements for 
|the same reason, the parties realizing 
\the possibilities of improvement and fu- 





jture infringement suits. 

Mr. Neave concluded by contending 
that the licensing is not interstate com- 
merce, by pointing out that agreements 
have not in fact resulted in monopo- 
listic effects. “On the contrary, he as- 
|serted, the supply has not been ob- 
structed and competition has not been 
diminished. 

As to the clauses of the Indiana- 
| Texas contract, providing for Indiana’s 
purchase of certain quantities of 
“cracked” gasoline «vhich the Govern- 
ment attacked as designed to enable the 
Indiana company to maintain its terri- 
torial control, Mr. Neave stated it only 
provided for a small percentage of pro- 
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| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 15.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 


lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
| collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfet® payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 


Austria (schilling) ............ 14,0765 
Belgium (belga) ............;.. 13.9334 
Bulgaria (lev) evcecmen -7183 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . ...... 2.9614 
Denmark (krone) ... ae 26.7187 
; England (pound) .........+... 485.3928 
| Finland (markka) ........ canta, Ge 
| France (franc) Ti. ath naan 3.9189 
Germany (reichsmark) ....... 23.7567 
Greece (drachma) .............. 1.2943 
Hungary (pengo) . . 17.4758 
Italy (lira) LX hd ches Weh.0 a Bale 5.2347 
, Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40,2251 
| Norway (krone) ......0..«e0:.. 26,7223 
1 PRG CRIGER) Fo cus dives ooo 11,2183 
| Portugal (escudo) ...... 4.4887 
| Rumania (leu) ........ Gdtnicie 5943 
) Spain (peseta) ..............., 10.1454 
| Sweden. (krona) ............... 26.7605 
Switzerland (franc) ...... ee 19.3591 
Yugoslavia (dinar) nib 1.7685 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........... 23.7142 
| China (Shanghai ‘tael) ........ 31.3928 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 22.5312 
China (Yuan dollar) ........... 22.5416 
| India (rupee) ..........., e+. 85,9846 
Japan (yen) avr o% 0s 009 00h} 5 7 OeReee 
Singapore (dollar) ......... e-. 65,9376 
CONGO CERTAP) ; cic 00:0 candhcéve 99.7697 
RR epee aes 99.9218 
Mexico (peso) heap ethics > See 
| Argentina (peso, gold) ..... e-. 69,2392 
Wes COIS) 5.05 see nano os 9.2944 
NT hs eo ass caataine 12.0764 
Uruguay (peso) ..... eedvet oe... 66.6875 
Colombia (peso) ............... 96.5700 
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to the Secretary of the Treasury the | 
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| duction, had never been used and was 
|now cancelled from all contracts. All 
|restrictions on the early contracts, he 
added, have grown less from year to 
|year, thus negativing any presumption 
| of monopolistic intent in their inception. 
Rebuttal Argument 

Mr. Neave, in his rebuttal argument 
| for the primary defendants, stated the 
| Government points to two things which 
it claims “color this whole arrange- 
|ment,” first, the alleged high 
charges, and second, the alleged monop- 
oly of cracked gasoline. 


It was insisted that there could be no 
monopoly by reason of the agreements 
ofthe sale of gasoline, since “cracked” 
; gasoline represents only one-seventh of 
| the total production of all gasoline. 
| “There is no monopoly of production,” 
|Mr. Neave insisted. “Indiana at one 
|time had a monopoly of the process for 
|producing cracked gasoline, but it granted 

it away by licenses. The other companies 
| have no monopoly of the processes. There 
|are some 40 licensees all competing be- 
|sides the competition between the pri- 
|mary defendants.” Mr. Neave also 
| pointed to the fact that there are other 
| processes than those owned by the pri- 
|mary defendants which are in use. 
| “There is no monopoly in the product 
}or in its sale,” he continued, “and no 
| price fixing. There is in fact a very 
active and genuine competition. There 
is no monopoly of patents. The primary 
defendants have parted with any monop- 
oly they may have had. 
| refused a license. 
Percentage Involved 


| “The royalty burden, if a burden, is 


only on 6 per cent of the total gasoline.” 
| The licensees have denied, Mr. Neave 
said, that the royalties under their 


licenses are burdensome. “The granting 
| of nonexclusive licenses is the antithesis 
;of monopoly,” he said. 

Mr. Neave argued that the primary 
| defendants were confronted with the pos- 
|sibility of processes infringing each 
| other, and merely sought to avoid litiga- 





|a new issue. The question of interest 
|rates is one requiring a greater degree 
lof judgment, but here again current 
| yield rate. for different maturities offer 
|a fairly reliable guide, always taking 
|into consideration what the long-time 
is likely to be and never forgetting 
| that the volume of United States Govern- 
ment securities is constantly and rapidly 
diminishing, and that not many more 


Within 20 Years Forecast | years will elapse before this most con- 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


|venient and safe form of investment 
which we have become so thoroughly ac- 


appropriate one of which may be selected | customed to during the last decade will 


when the time for action has come, 
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| be available only in limited amounts, and 


So much, then, for the conditions which | that their scarcity value is a considera- 
determine the character and maturity of tion which cannot be neglected, 
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No one has been | 
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MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
CO, OF CHICAGO 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWE 
COMPANY 
COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


POWER COMPANY 








MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


PUBLIG SERVICE COMPANY 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 


SEABOARD PUBLIG SERVICE 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 


claimed, was| fringed the other, and granted relief to 
much like one in which the Supreme] both patent owners. If the decree of the 
that | lower court is upheld, he predicted; long- 
each of two patents for rn oil burner in- | continued patent litig-tion will result. 


PECIALIZING in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 51 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 


e 


These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
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Silver Movement 
Remains Slow in 
Oriental Markets 


Stocks at Bombay Found to 


Be Lower for Week; 
Shanghai Situation Re- 
veals Only Slight Change 


Silver stocks in India decreased ap- 
proximately 600 bars during the week 
ended Jan. 9, according to reports made 
public Jan. 15 by the Department of 
Commerce. Shanghai silver stocks in 
the week ended Jan. 8 remained about 
the same. Statements of silver stocks 
jin India and in Shanghai, based ‘on re- 
ports received by the Department of 
Commerce, follow in full text; r 
| Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended Jan, 9, 1981, totaled 
153 ounces, 101 ounces of which came 
from New York, and 52 ounces from 
London, says a dispatch to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its Bombay of- 
|fice. During the 14 days ended Jan. 2, 
{imports totaled 281 ounces. 

Reserve Supply Increases 

Silver stocks on Jan. 9 were estimated 
}at 1,100 bars, as compared with 1,700 
|bars on Jan. 2. The total offtake for 
| the seven days ended Jan. 9 was 770 
| bars, as compared with. 930 bars for the 
|14 days ended Jan. 2. 

| Currency in reserve on Dec. 31 totaled 
| 1,146,000,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,152,200,000 on Dec. 22. Bullion in reserve 
}on Dec. 31 totaled 53,900,000 rupees, as 
|compared with 56,200,000 rupees on 
| Dec. 22. 

The local market shows considerable 
weakness reflecting conditions in the 
|London and Shanghai markets. 

Little Change at Shanghai 

| Silver stocks in Shanghai on Jan. 8 
totaled 202,000,000 taels, of which 132,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department. of 
|Commeree from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Dec. 27 were 
201,000,000 taels, and 133,100,000 
taels, respectively. 

| Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
| 97,000,000 taels on Jan. 8, as com- 
jpared with 96,200,000 taels on Dec. 27. 
|The total number of silver dollars in 
Shanghai on Jan. 8 was 145,200,000, as 
|compared with 144,000,000 on Dec. 27. 
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List of Rate Complaints 
Received by the I. C. C. 


| [Continued from Page 10.] 


| 
|ders of the Commission for application in 
Official and Western Territories. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable and lawful rates 
|and reparation. 

No. 24164.—Caflisch Lumber Co., Albright, 
W. Va., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Against a combination rate of 35 cents per 
100 pounds on used log cars, Laurel Fur- 
nace, W. Va., to Cheat Haven, or Lake 
Lynn, Pa., as unjust, unreasonable, wnleey 
discriminatory, preferential or prejudicial. 
Reparation. 








Regular Dividends 


A 


GOOD test of depression-proof investments 
is regularity of dividend payments. Remem- 


berthis when making yourJanuary re-investments. 


Two factors influence the regularity of public 


utility dividends. The essential nature of the 
public service makes for steady income. The time- 
tested ability of experienced management achieves 
many operating economies. Receiving his divi- 


dends regularly, the security holder needs no 


further assurance as to the soundness of his pub- 


R lic utility investments. 


We distribute the securities of progressive public 


utility companies operating in 31 states. Send 


for our list of offerings 


yielding 6% and more. 


Gime Savings Plan Available 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
CoMPANY 


invest out of income. Call at our 


nearest office, or write. 


230 SO. LA SALLE 


KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND 


ST. @« CHICAGO 


.* 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


LOUISVILLE DESMOINES ST.LOUIS NEW YORK DETROIT 
RICHMOND LOSANGELES SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 
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Pennsylvania Law Provides That Benefici- 
aries of Plan Are to Contribute One-half of 
Cost and the Public the Remainder 
By H. H. BAISH 


Secretary, State School Employes’ Retirement Board, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


public school employes were 

first established in this country 
two different methods were followed in 
financing them. One method was to 
have the school employes contribute the 
entire cost of the retirement allowances 
and the other method was to have the 
public contribute the entire cost. The 
one method of financing was based on 
the assumption that a retirement sys- 
tem was designed primarily for the 
benefit of the school employes and the 
other method was based on the assump- 
tion that a retirement system was de- 
signed primarily for the benefit of the 
schools. 


W ve RETIREMENT systems for 


v 


Experience finally demonstrated that 
an equitable retirement system bene- 
fited both the school employes and the 
public, and by the time the Pennsyl- 
vania School Employes’ Retirement Law 
was enacted in 1917 it was generally 
agreed that an equitable plan for 
financing a retirement system was for 
the school employes and the public to 
share about equally the cost of the re- 
tirement allowances. 


The Pennsylvania School Employes’ 
Retirement Law went into effect on July 
1, 1919, and the law provides that one- 
half of the cost of all retirement allow- 
ances based on service rendered after 
July 1, 1919, shall be paid from contri- 
butions by the school employes, and the 
other half shall be paid by the public. 
One-half of the public’s share is paid 
by special appropriations for that pur- 
pose and the other half is paid by the 
local school districts. The State and 
local districts share equally the cost of 
the retirement allowances based on 
service rendered by retired school em- 
ployes prior to July 1, 1919. 


The retirement law classifies all 
school employes into two groups. The 
one group includes all school employes 
who were in service at the time the re- 
tirement law was enacted and are de- 
signated as present employes. The 
other group includes all school employes 
who entered school service after the 
retirement law was enacted and they 
are designated as new entrants. Mem- 
bership in the retirement system was 
made optional for present employes and 
compulsory for new entrants. 


v 


Retirement for superannuation is 
optional any time after the school em- 
ploye reaches the age of 62 and compul- 
sory at the age of 70. An employe who 
has not yet reached the age of 62 and 
who becomes physically or mentally in- 
capacitated for school service may be 
retired with a disability retirement al- 
lowance, provided such an employe has 
rendered at least 10 years of school 
service. 


A superannuation retirement allow- 
ance is equal approximately to one- 
eightieth of the final salary multiplied 
by the number of years of school serv- 
ice, and a disability retirement allow- 
ance is equal to one-ninetieth of the 
final salary multiplied by the number 
of years of school service, provided that 
in no case shall the disability allowance 
be less than 30 per cent of the final sal- 
ary. Final salary as used in the retire- 
ment Jaw is defined as the average an- 
nual salary for the last 10 years of 
school service. 

Any school employe who for any rea- 
son separates from the school service 
before retirement receives the return 
of his or her contributions to the retire- 
ment fund with interest at 4 per cent 
compounded annually. Should an em- 
ploye die before retirement the accumu- 
lated contributions of such deceased 
employe are returned to his or her 
estate or to a designated beneficiary. 

Every retirement allowance is com- 
posed of two parts—an employes’ an- 
nuity and a State annuity. The em- 
ployes’ annuity part of the retirement 
allowance is paid from the employe’s 
own contributions and amounts to just 
what he would receive if he would with- 
draw his accumulated contributions 
from the retirement fund and use the 
money to purchase a life annuity from 
any standard life insurance company, 
except that he gets this at a net cost be- 
cause the State pays the expenses of 
the system. The State annuity part of 
the retirement allowance is paid from 
the contributions which the State and 
local school districts make to the re- 
tirement fund. 

v 


Since for all service rendered after 
July 1, 1919, the employe pays half the 
cost of the retirement allowance and the 
State and local school districts pay the 
other half it follows that in the case of 
a retired new entrant one-half of the 
retirement allowance is paid from the 
new entrant’s own contributions to the 
retirement fund. 

In the case of a retired present em- 
ploye member of the retirement system 
one-half of the cost of the retirement 
allowance based on service rendered 
after July 1, 1919, is paid from the re- 
tired member’s own contributions, and 
the other half of the retirement allow- 


ance based on service rendered after 
July 1, 1919, is paid from contributions 
by the State and local school districts. 
The entire cost of the part of the retire- 
ment allowance based on service ren- 
dered before July 1, 1919, is paid from 
contributions by the State and local 
school districts. 


Service rendered before July 1, 1919, 
is defined by the retirement law as prior 
service. The retirement system started 
with about 21,000 present employe mem- 
bers and all of these present employe 
members had some prior service. Many 
of them had 40 or more years of such 
service. At retirement they are given 
credit for this prior service when their 
retirement allowances are computed. 


When the retirement system was 
established on July 1, 1919, the cost of 
all this prior service was charged 
against the system as an accrued liabil- 
ity. Had this accrued liability been 
made up immediately it would have 
*made necessary an excessively large 
payment into the retirement fund by 
the State and local school districts dur- 
ing the first year of the retirement sys- 
tem. 
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Instead of providing for the payment 
of this accrued liability immediately the 
retirement law provides that its pay- 
ment shall be distributed over a period 
of 30 years. The retirement law further 
provides that the reserve accumulated 
to meet this accrued liability shall be 
kept by the retirement board in a sepa- 
rate account designated as State an- 
nuity reserve account No. 2. 


It is the payments into this State an- 
nuity reserve account No. 2 to meet the 
accrued liability which makes the re- 
tirement system so expensive to the 
State and local school districts at this 
time. When this accrued liability has 
been paid the cost of the retirement sys- 
tem to the State and local school dis- 
tricts will be greatly reduced. 


At this time the State and local school 
districts are paying each year not only 
their share of the cost of retirement al- 
lowances based on the current year’s 
service but also their share of the cost 
of retirement allowances based on the 
prior service which was rendered prior 
to the establishment of the retirement 
system, and for which no payments were 
made at the time the service was ren- 
dered for the reason that we had no re- 
tirement system at that time. 


The retirement law provides that at 
the end of each five-year period there 
shall be a special actuarial investiga- 
tion and valuation of the retirement 
system to determine whether the rates 
of contribution by the school employes, 
the State and the local school districts 
are accumulating the reserves required 
to pay the retirement allowances au- 
thorized by the retirement law. 
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The retirement board has adopted the 
policy of investing the money of the 
retirement system exclusively in Penn- 
sylvania State, county, city, borough 
and township bonds, with preference 
for school district bonds. This wise in- 
vestment policy insures the retirement 
system against loss from bad _ invest- 
ments, and aiso assures many Pennsyl- 
vania school districts of a purchaser 
for their bonds. 


Exercising Care 
Before Buying 


Securities By 


William J. Stratton 
Secretary of State, 
State of Illinois 
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HE TERM “security” means, broadly 

speaking, any kind of paper that is 
supposed to represent value and in- 
cludes capital stock of all kinds, mort- 
gages and mortgage bonds of all kinds, 
collateral bonds of all; kinds, deben- 
tures, certificates for shares or bene- 
ficial interests in trusts, and almost 
every kind of investment contract, in- 
cluding oil leases. 

A piece of paper is only a piece of 
paper and fine printing does not in- 
crease its value, Nobody after a little 
thought would pay very much for just 
a piece of paper. But hundreds of thou- 
sands of people do pay immense sums 
for pieces of paper because some one 
calls them securities. A security is 
worth only what is behind it—what it 
represents—and it does not carry on 
its face any proof of what value is be- 
hind it. 

Owing to the fact that one security 
looks much like another and that most 
people have never been taught to look 
behind the security, many crooks and 
fakers have entered the business of 
selling securities. Some of the bright- 
est men are taken in by these people, 
so one shouldn’t be ashamed to ask 
questions and be sure to take your time. 

Even smart people can sometimes be 
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Comparative Merits of Methanol and Dena- 


tured Alcohol Discussed by Massachusetts Health Specialist 
By DR. GEORGE H. BIGELOW 


Health Commissioner, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ITH THE ADVENT of cold 
W weather motorists are inter- 
4 ested in protecting their auto- 
mobiles against freezing. With the 
various products under trade names 
that are on the market, with the con- 
fusion as to the menace of fumes from 
these products, and with the possibility 
of their getting into the beverage trade, 
the confusion of the publis is consider- 
able. Recently in Pittsfield this has 
been tragically brought out by eight 
deaths. 


In regard to the beverage aspect of 
the matter, the law requires that hard- 
ware stores, garages, filling stations 
and the like that handle denatured alco- 
hol or wood alcohol (it is important for 
the public to realize that these are not 
two names for the same product) shall 
be licensed by the local board of health. 


In some communities these licenses 
have been issued in cooperation with 
the police department, the board of 
health refusing to grant licenses where 
illicit sales for beverage purposes ac- 
cording to the police have been made. 


In most of the communities of the 
State the boards of health probably do 
not even réalize their responsibility in 
this regard. Controlling human beings 
with an appetite from consuming anti- 
freeze either before or after it has been 
put in a radiator seems to us a problem 
for the psychologist rather than the 
health officer. 


Under the law no merchant licensed 


“by the board of health can sell these 


products to anyone without first ascer- 
taining that they are not to be used for 
beverage purposes. Failure to so as- 
certain constitutes a violation of the 
liquor law and to obtain accurate in- 
formation on this matter may again be 
a problem for the psychologist. 

Of mote importance, !t would seem, 
is the misapprehension under which the 
public is purchasing antifreeze mix- 
tures for legitimate use. Practically all 
the antifreeze mixtures except possibly 
unmixed glycerine are more or less poi- 
sonous. When legitimately used, the 
danger is largely from the vapors given 
off from the hot motor, although there 
is also some danger of absorption 
through the skin. 

Although we have no authenticated 


knowledge of a death from such vapors, 
certainly in the closed and crowded 
garage there is a menace somewhat anal- 
ogous to that of exhaust gas. All of 
these mixtures are added to a varying 
amount of water. Obviously the dan- 
ger is increased by those products 
which vaporize at a lower temperature 
than water and the menace is dimin- 
ished by those products that vaporize 
at a higher temperature than water 
since in one instance the antifreeze 
substance is vaporized first and in the 
other the water is vaporized first. 


Of the products in the former cate- 
gory, namely, those that vaporize at a 
lower temperature than water, the most 
common are denatured alcohol and 
wood alcohol, otherwise known as meth- 
anol. Denatured alcohol is about 90 
per cent grain alcohol with 10 per cent 
denaturant which may vary from time 
to time under Federal regulations. The 
denaturant gives these substances a 
very disagreeable taste and smell and 
therefore makes them not suitable for 
drinking, although the evidence is that 
we are developing a hardy race. 


The term “wood alcohol” is not as 
suitable as methanol since many per- 
sons confuse the term alcohol with a 
subétance which can be taken inter- 
nally. Methanol is a highly toxic sub- 
stance, causing, amtong other symp- 
toms, blindness and frequently death. 
It is much more toxic than denatured 
alcohol, and can also cause poisoning 
by absorption through the skin. 


We see no advantage in methanol as 
an antifreeze mixture as we have aan 
it on the market over denatured alco- 
hol. It is no cheaper, it is no more 
effective as an antifreeze, it is far more 
poisonous. The manufacturers may 
say that it is sold to the retailers at 
about 5 cents less per gallon than de- 
natured alcohol. From the retailers we 
have visited we find that this saving is 
not passed on to the consumer. 


Of the products generally available 
on the market, then, it would seem that 
the most dangerous was methanol while 
denatured alcohol is least poisonous. 
The most desirable, as we have stated 
before, is an antifreeze mixture which 
ba at a higher temperature than does 
water. 
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flattered into a position where they will 
not ask questions. If a man tells an 
individual that that individual under- 
stands what he is talking about and 
tries to make out that he is smarter 
than he is, he is doing it so that the 
individual won’t want to appear ignor- 
ant. When a man suggests to us that 
we know things that we don’t know 
most of us just can’t undeceive him. 


One authority estimates that inves- 
tors in securities in the United States 
are annually swindled out of $1,700,- 
000,000. This does not represent money 
lost on poor investments because of 
poor judgment, but represents money 
really stolen. Another authority esti- 
mates that this stealing amounts to al- 
most half of what is spent on education. 

All of this immense amount of fraud 
which is committed in a country with 
probably the highest average intelli- 


gence of any country in the world ought 
to be convincing evidence that there are 
thousands of people working at these 
frauds and that their schemes are cun- 
ningly devised and artfully executed. 


A business man does_not buy the com- 
modity he is familiar with until he 
makes sure that prices and quality are 
both right. The housewife shops 
around for the sake of a few cents. Yet 
people will buy securities from some 
one they don’t know and they will buy 
securities that they know practically 
nothing about. Why don’t they take 
opinions and check on such matters 
when hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars are at stake? 


If one doesn’t know about securities 
and doesn’t want to ask advice from 
some one who does, then he had better 
be sure and deal only with registered 
dealers. 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Policy of Providing Vacations 
for Wage Earners Studied + 


New York Survey Shows Tendency Among 
Employers to Extend Practice of Granting 
Annual Leaves to Industrial Workers 


By FRIEDA S. MILLER 
Director, Bureau of Women in Industry, State of New York 


tions with pay to office employes 

is an old one, but the policy of 
extending vacations to industrial work- 
ers is relatively new. 

In view of the increasing legislation 
for the improvement of working condi- 
tions of factory employes,.as well as 
the development of welfare work, the 
Bureau of Women in Industry con- 
ducted in 1925 a study of vacation 
policies in manufacturing industries 
throughout New York State. 


From this study (published as Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 138) it was clear that 
almost all of the plants included in the 
investigation granted vacations to their 
office employes, and that the majority of 
plants included foremen in their pol- 
icies. 


"T ti PRACTICE of granting vaca- 


v 


The number of plants which extended 
the plan to production workers was 
considerably smaller. Where such pol- 
icies were in effect, the length of the 
vacation was usually ghorter, and the 
period of service required to-earn a 
vacation greater. 

With this study in mind, the Bureau 
decided, last Summer, to make another 
and similar investigation of the same 
problem, to discover whether, during 
the intermediary five years, there had 
been any further expansion in a prac- 
tice which in 1925 was being slowly de- 
veloped. 

By means of identical schedules sent 
to the plants which had reported in 
1925, it was possible to cover the same 
groups of employes—office workers, 
foremen and production workers. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the plants included 
in the original report responded to the 
subsequent questionnaires, a sufficient 
number to make the two studies com- 
parable. 

Although the recent study was under- 
taken at a time of industrial depres- 
sion, the results indicate a definite 
though limited growth in the adoption 
of vacation policies for production 
workers, as well as a steady increase 
in the number of policies covering fore- 
men and office staffs. 

Classification of the same plants by 
vacation policy in 1930 and by change 
of policy since 1925, shows that more 
than half of the plants had made no 
change whatever in the scope of their 
policies. In the remaining plants 
changes were both in the direction of 
more and of less extensive policies. 


v 

Forty-seven per cent of those plants 
which in 1930 had no vacation policies, 
had givgn vacations to one or all of 
the three groups of workers in 1925. 
Of those plants in which only office 
workers received vacations in 1930, as 
many as 35 per cent had included fore- 
men as well, in 1925. On the other 
hand, 18 per cent of the plants in which 


Stream Pollution 
as Problem in 


North Carolina 


y 
J. S. Hargett 
Assistant Director, 
Division of Inland Fish- 
eries, State of North 
Carolina 


NDUSTRIAL and domestic pollution 

are becoming problems of increasing 
intensity to the inland fisheries pro- 
gram of North Carolina. These wastes 
must be reduced or at least their de- 
structive qualities must be eliminated 
to as large a degree as is practicable if 
fish life is to continue to exist in some 
of our streams. 

In some cases’ practical methods of 
treatment that meet these demands 
have been found and these should be 
installed as expeditiously as possible in 
order to save useless dissipation of fish 
life. Other cases exist where econom- 
ical treatments have not yet been com- 
pletely worked out, but where research 
is being applied for the solution of the 
attendant problems of pollution. 

Legislation that will give the Depart- 
ment broader authority in these prob- 
lems is needed. With such authority it 
would be possible to go forward more 
rapidly in the solution of specific cases 
of pollution. 

However, the problems will continue 
to grow with further industrial devel- 
opment of the State and the utilization 
of its resources in manufacturing proc- 
esses. We must not adopt a policy so 
drastic that it will set back the State’s 
progress, but on the other hand we 
must insist that every reasonable pre- 
caution is taken to remove the damag- 
ing qualities of waste that make waters 
uninhabitable for fish life. 

Where methods of treatment that are 
practicable have been found, industry 
should be required to put them in oper- 
ation and when reasonable demands un- 
der the law are not complied with, legal 
action should speedily be put into force 
to require respect for the law. 
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foremen received vacations in 1930 had 
included only office workers in 1925, 
while an additional 5 per cent had 
given no vacations at that time. Fi- 
nally, of the 257 plants. that granted 
vacations to all their workers in 1930, 
102 had had policies limited to office 
workers and foremen in 1925. Four 
plants which gave a vacation to every 
worker in 1980 had given no vacations 
at the time of the previous study. 


Vv 

The depression of the past year may 
explain why vacation policies had been 
given up in some cases. A number of 
the employers expressly stated this as 
a reason for annulling a practice which 
had been in existence for some time. 
It seems reasonable to believe that oth- 
ers were actuated by the same consid- 
eration. In spite of these factors, how- 
ever, it is clear that the tendency to- 
wards the adoption of more liberal va- 
cation policies has shown a gradual de- 
velopment during the years which fol- 
low the original investigation. 

In 1930, 97 per cent of the 1,050 
plants reporting, gave vacations to of- 
fice workers as opposed to 91 per cent 
of the 1,500 reporting in 1925. Seventy- 
nine per cent included foremen in their 
policies, or 11 per cent more than in 
1925. In 1930, 25 per cent of the plants 
gave vacations to their production 
workers; in 1925, only 18 per cent. 

There were reported two types of va- 
cation policies. Under the uniform 
plan, which was more than twice as 
frequent as the other type, the length 
of vacation was not dependent upon the 
length of employment, although a mini- 
mum period was almost always neces- 
sary. Under the graduated plan, the 
length of vacation increased with the 
length of service until a stated maxi- 
mum was reached. 

The practice of giving vacations in 
Summer is a custom supported by ex- 
perience. Physical exertion is ad- 
mittedly more difficult during the hot 
months, and the need for a rest increas- { 
ingly greater. That employers recog- 
nize this is clear from the fact that 
office employes, as a group, have their 
vacations during the Summer. 
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Seasonal fluctuations within an in- 
dustry make it somewhat more compli- 
cated in the case of production workers. 
It is true that 98 per cent of the plants 
gave vacations during the Summer, but 
half of these found this possible only 
because the Summer was also their 
slack season. The remaining 2 per cent 
gave vacations during the Fall and 
Winter. A small number of plants, 8 
per cent, gave all vacations during a 
general shutdown. In 1925, this plan 
was followed by 17 per cent of the 
plants giving vacations to production 
workers. Though this procedure jas 
certain advantages for the employer, it - 
usually results in an’ enforced layoff 
without pay for those workers not yet 
eligible for vacation. 

Payment was made for the entire 
length of the vacation on the basis of 
the weekly salary for all workers. 
When piece workers were given vaca- 
tions (in 39 per cent of those plants 
employing piece workers) it was cus- 
tomary to pay them an average weekly 
wage, usually based on the average for 
the year. In some cases, the average 
was based on the previous week or pre- 
vious few weeks. 

The attitude of the employers to- 
wards their own policies showed a cer- 
tain variety. A few plants considered 
it merely as a necessary concession to 


a practice followed elsewhere, a pracy ™ 


tice seldom questioned. More frequent ~* 
were the decided feelings concerning 
the positive effects of vacations, both 
in regard to the employes and the man- 
agement. 

It was generally believed, for exam- 
ple, that vacations were necessary to 
the production workers as a means of 
providing them with rest, recreation, 
and change of routine. The actual re- 
sults of the vacation were reported as 
twofold. From their experience, most 
employers: found that vacations re- 
newed the vitality of the workers and 
consequently established among them a 
sense of contentment and well-being. 
The increased productivity of the work- 
ers and improved quality of their work, 
were considered invaluable benefits ac- 
cruing to the plant. 
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Outstanding as concrete results were 
the increase in promptness and regu- 
larity of attendance, decrease in ab- 
senteeism, and particularly the de- 
crease in labor turnover, considered 
quite generally as one of the most obvi- 
ous effects of granting vacations. 

It must be regarded as very encour- 
aging that over a five-year period there 
has been a 7 per cent increase in the 
proportion of plants granting vacations 
to production workers. This increasé 
is the more significant in that it has 
been measured in a year of industrial 
depression. A few firms definitely 
stated that they had curtailed their va- 
cation policies due to the depression, 
but the number that would perhaps 
have extended their policies in more 


prosperous times cannot be estimated. P 





